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Am.  I.-TIIK  TREATMENT  OF  Till':  INSANE. 


The  Treatment  of  the  Insane  leithonf  Mechanical  Restraints.  By 
John  Conollv,  Fellow  of  the  Koval  C\)lle<j;e  ot‘  Fhysieians, 

London,  Cousulting  Physician  to  the  ^liddleaex  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  llanwell.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


Thk  grandeur  of  liuinaii  nature  is  seen  in  the  awful  vastness  of 
its  degradation:  the  ruin  is  tremendous.  That  some  grand 
moral  catastrophe  lias  fallen  u])on  man  is  as  certain  a  fact  as  any 
inscrihed  upon  the  roi*ky  fragments  of  this  broken  world.  Pos- 
sihlv  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  the  wreck  of  man  are  more  nearly 
related  than  we  imagine.  We  ne(‘d  not,  however,  speculate 
uj)on  the  caus(‘s  that  convulsed  the  former  crust  of  our  globe, 
hut  we  cannot  dismiss  the  (piestion — A\  liy  is  man’s  mind  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  waste ‘r^  We  know  that  this  earth  has  Ix'en 
rendered  habitable  for  us  by  the  violent  changes  that  preceded 
man’s  appearance  on  the  scene.  Tiie  linal  cause  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  ])lanet  seems  to  be  man  himself ;  the  earth  was 
thus  prepared  that  lie  might  be  accommodated  with  a  sjdiere 
fitted  for  his  faculties.  Hut  it  is  the  ruin  of  these  faculties 
themselves  that  we  witness ;  it  is  this  sight  that  tries  our  faith  ; 
"’c  can  see  no  reason  for  the  ruin  ;  and  while  the  sense  of  the 
disaster  confounds  all  attempts  to  explain  its  inirpose,  we  never¬ 
theless  cannot  but  endeavour  to  understand  why  the  very 
highest  work  of  creative  power — the  very  mind  that  was 
made  to  image  and  reflect  the  Divine  perfections — should  itself  l)e 
blattered.  All  that  pertains  to  our  existence  is  involved  in  the 
nupiiry.  The  ruin  of  man’s  works — the  grand  achievements  of 
fiw  genius  and  industry — imprcs.s  us  with  solemnity  ;  but  decay 
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and  dcba^oinrnt  aiv  now  tlio  natural^  order  of  his  works,  and 
they  rather  interest  than  sliock  our  minds.  It  is,  liowovor,  far 
otherwise  wlien  we  contemplate  the  Divine  ima^o — tlie  mind  of 
man  itself,  in  ccmfusion.  The  highest  result  of  Almi<>hty  onor^- 
seems  as  if  smitten  hy  some  interfering  power  from  the  hand 
that  formed  it.  It  is  this  contradiction  that  demands  a  lij>ht 
that  shall  reconcile  the  permission  with  the  appointment  of 
Oinnipotenet*.  Without  this  li^ht  our  reason  takes  alarm  ;  our 
loj^ie  is  not  ecpial  to  the  occasion  ;  nature  owns  no  prineijdo 
capahle  of  explaining  the  difTiculty  ;  our  sylloc^isms  are  a])plied 
in  vain  to  account  for  the  ruin  of  a  soul,  and  the  upshot  of  our 
thouf^ht  hut  ndors  us  hack  through  our  inner  eonsei(msnoss  to 
t  hnnipotenee  Himself  for  explanation.  Thus,  it  is  faith  alone, 
faith  in  tlu'  faithful  Oeator,  that  can  sustain  our  hopi',  and  bid 
us  look  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  growing  light.  ( oidd  a 
spirit  ignorant  as  any  of  oursidves,  have  been  told  of  the  state  of 
theeleim'iits  of  this  .earth  ere  the  six  days’  work  (‘omnn'iieed,  he 
could  only  have'  waited — the  revelation  made  by  those  works 
th('ms('lves  could  alone  have  explaim'd  the  mystery.  Imith  in 
(lod  as  tlu'  utterer  of  light  will  always  lead  the  mind  to  ex- 
pt'ctations  consonant  with  the  Divine  character  as  far  as  it  is 
revoah'd  ;  and  we  shall  not  (]uest ion  that  the  seeming  cliaos  is 
to  1k'  th('  ground  of  future  order  as  much  with  regard  to  mind 
as  with  regard  to  matter.  A  world  in  confusion,  desolate  and 


unadonuMl,  dark  as  the  depths  with  the  clouds  ujxm  their 
bosom,  which  the  sp(dven  Light  had  not  yet  toueluxl  into  life 
and  h(‘auty,  is  a  tyj>e  of  humanity  in  its  ruin.  Hut  light  has 
risen,  and  order  lias  Ix'giin.  The  days  of  a  new  eriuitimi  arc 
advancing:  the  Sun  of  light eousness,  with  healing  hemnith  his 
wings,  is  above  the  clouds,  and  they  will  vanish.  Tlu*  Lternal 
Spirit  already  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;  the  ('lenients 
ot  death  an*  im])r(‘gnati'd  with  an  organizing  vitality,  and  out 
ot  the  warring  elements,  alike  of  mind  and  matti*!',  life  and 
loveliness  an*  springing  into  view. 

e  tind  it  lU'cessarv  to  console  ourselves  with  this  conviction 


alter  investigating  tlu' havoc  which  disiuise  is  making  with  the 
faculties  of  human  beings.  If  we  did  not  lu'lieve  that  the 
manilestat  ion  ot  Hivinity  must  ever  lx*  as  light  springing  out  ol 
ilarkiu'ss,  lile  out  ot  (huith,  ordi'r  out  of  confusion,  good  out  ot 
evil,  (lod  out  ot  man, — we  could  not  endure  the  visions  that 


arise  Ix'fon*  us  as  we  contemplate  the  awful  mysteries  ot 
insanity.  e  could  neither  hear  them  nor  s('e  any  reason  tor 
looking  at  them  hut  in  this  conviction.  Without  the  hop's 


(x^nneeti*!!  with  this  taith,  our  etforts  would  die.  H  is  the 
reeoiu'iliation  of  Si'oming contradictions — in  the  aci'ompli'^hincnt 
ot  what  no  jiower  less  than  .Mmightv  could  etiect.that  our 
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is  known.  If  it  wwo  not  for  this  fact  revealed  to  our  reason  as  a 
nccessarv  article  of  faith,  the  terrible  history  of  hiiinan  de- 
nui^^cmcnt  w'ould  he  hut  as  a  record  intended  toeontinn  despair. 
Ihit  as  Omnipotence  is  revealed  as  the  Creator  of  material 
worlds  hy  not  only  callinp^  them  into  hein^:,  but  restoring  them 
from  ruin,  so  is  the  Omnipotent  revealed  as  the  Creator  of 


minds,  not  only  by  endowing  them  with  reason,  but  also  in 
restoring  what  has  bi'cn  lost,  and  by  erecting  a  nobh'r  state  of 
being  out  of  disorder  ;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  Almighty  to 
manifest  himsidf  as  a  saviour  in  the  reconciliation  of  all  things 


to  himself  as  the  JVrfect  One. 


As  far  as  our  rc'ason  and  experience  enable  us  to  diseein, 
it  appears  that  the  training  of  nunrs  higher  faculties,  as  at 
present  constituted,  recpiires  that  they  should  lu'  exercised  in 
enduring,  and  resisting,  and  overcoming  evil.  Ivegarding  evil 
as  disease  in  its  widest  sense — as  involving  the  disorder  of  man\s 
moral,  mental,  and  ])hysical  nature — we  assert  that  tlie  re- 
iiK'dial  agencies  ])ut  into  our  hands  by  the  Author  of  Christian¬ 
ity  arc  in  fact  so  many  methods  of  j)reventing  or  of  curing 
derangement.  As  in  the  orderly  on-going  of  man’s  mind,  in 
hel  ping  witli  the  laws  of  wisdom  or  benevidence  as  ('viiu'ed  in 
the  Divine  works  and  the  eternal  word,  man’s  capaidty  for 
intelligimt  action  and  ha])piness  is  growingly  manifi'sted,  so  in 
the  innumerable  disorders  of  mind  and  body,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  resulting  from  the  breach  of  those  laws,  man’s  capacity 
for  error  and  sullcring  is  in  like  manner  ri'veali'd.  Hence  the 
studv  of  insanit V  is  the  study,  not  only  of  the  workinj?  of  souls 
in  eonlusion,  l)ut  also  of  the  causes  and  the  (uire  of  that  disorder. 


It  is,  therefore,  especially  a  projier  subji'ct  of  thought  to 
t  liristian  men.  Probably,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enforci' 
tins  observation,  since  it  is  sutliciently  evident  that  disi'asi'  and 
disordi'i*  arc  the  immediate  etii'cts  of  disregarding  t iod’s  laws, 
cither  through  ignorance  or  perversion  of  will  ;  ami  it  iseipially 
evident  that  recovtny  cannot  be  secured  unless  by  that  rectiii- 
eation,  both  of  the  will  and  the  understanding,  which  leads 
directly  to  the  tiiltilment  of  those  laws.  The  spirit  of  Ihnmanuid 
IS  the  spirit  of  salvation,  because  in  curing  evil  it  (anifers  sanity. 
And  as  com])lete  salvation  is  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body, 
^0  the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  tiTily  (‘xhibited  only  so  tar  as 
they  are  brought  to  bi'ar  upon  the  rccovei-y  of  man  from  disease, 
Juike  ot  mind  and  body.  “  1  will,  be  thou  whole,”  and,  “  (io, 
sin  no  more,”  are  words  of  one  meaning. 

A  right  state  of  ri'ason  is  a  right  state*  both  of  thought  and 
"nl*  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  coincidence  of  the  creati*d  mind  with 
me  known  attributes  of  the  Divine  Hind,  morally  speaking. 

Ins  we  are  well  assured  is  not  acipiired  scientifically,  and  yet 
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it  must  bc'  tauglit  and  loariiod  in  order  to  the  successful  treat- 
incut  of  wrong  reason.  Whatever  bc  the  causes  whicli  arc  now 
so  constantly  confounding  human  reason  and  perverting  human 
will,  it  is  evident  that  they  commence  and  continue  to  operate 
through  means,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  that  lie  far  hevond 
our  scrutiny.  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrable  that  the  (liver  of 
moral  law  and  the  Author  both  of  matter  and  of  mind,  must 
himself  work  in  both  in  order  to  man’s  recovery.  We  as 
(liristians  firmly  believe  tliat  w'e  only  require  to  work  with 
God — that  is  to  do  what  lie  commands— to  insure  the  })ert‘ect 
success  of  every  sanitary  effort  ;  and  with  regard  to  any  amount 
of  success  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  awful  of  hiiniaii  mala¬ 
dies,  insanity,  we  think  it  can  be  clearly  sfiown  to  have  been  in 
('xaet  relation  to  the  observance  of  those  rules  in  its  maiia^'- 
inent  which  have  most  fully  coincided  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity- 

Let  us  fortify  our  spirits,  and  sec  what  we  or  those  we  love 
may  become.  We  will  imagine  ourselves  in  a  large  room, 
standing,  as  we  have  stood,  in  the  midst  of  many  human  bciiig<, 
not  one  of  whom  can  think  wdth  us,  and  whose  faces,  as  thev 
turn  towards  our  own,  have  no  correspondence  with  us, 
answering  not  to  our  smiles,  nor  looking  for  our  thoughts, 
hut  intent  only  on  some  ])hantom  idea  that  claims  all  their 
attention,  and  laM'ps  their  hearts  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ob¬ 
servation.  There  is  a  tall  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  into 
the  contents  of  which  he  seems  to  look  with  all  his  soul, 
hut  yet  without  ])crc('iving  a  word  in  it.  He  thinks  himself  a 
divinely  commissioned  minister,  and  puts  the  interpretation  ol 
his  madness  upon  the  records  of  the  remembered  Word,  exhort¬ 
ing  an  imaginary  audience  to  repentance,  with  intense  and 
disjointed  eloquence,  to  which  not  a  soul  that  hears  is  listening;, 
d’ho  l)ook  he  holds  is  BhichtcooiV s  Magazine  turned  ujisidc 
down,  but  he  thinks  it  a  New  Testament.  Heside  us  mutters 
one  with  pale,  thin  lips,  of  some  mysterious  personage  hauntin? 
his  steps  with  blasphemous  uj)braidings.  The  horror  of  jjuilt 
kindles  his  keen,  glassy  eye,  and  he  wants  to  esca])C  that  he 
may  give  himself  uj)  to  justice,  and  charge  himself  with  the 
impossible  erinu's  of  his  own  hallucination.  That  haggard 
youth  with  coal-black,  straight  hair  and  lofty  brow,  lalx)urs 
with  despair.  He  lately  attcuupted  suicide;  his  burning  hrahu 
wearied  with  the  efforts  and  the  hopes  of  a  literary  ambition 
and  a  disap|>ointt'd  heart,  w’ould  not  let  him  sleep.  He  now 
stands  fixed  like  a  statue,  not  a  muscle  moving  from  day  to  da}, 
an  imago  of  hopelessness ;  the  moving-spring  of  lifo 
worn  out;  having  nothing  to  hope,  he  lias  nothing  to  desire, 
endeavour  is  at  an  end,  and  existence  is  to  him  a  black  blaid^* 
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memory  and  imagination  being  alike  dead.  Anotbor  believes 
himsk'lf  a  king,  another  a  prophet,  another  a  divinity,  with  the 
wei‘dit  and  wonders  of  bis  own  small  universe  (h'pi'iident  on  bis 
will,  t^ne  is  all  suspicion,  another  is  all  openness.  Tliis  man 
thinks  liiinself  possessor  of  wealth  beyond  measure;  that,  supposes 
himself  a  naked  savage.  A  man  of  seventy  bedieves  liiinself  a 
voutli  of  seventeen,  in  love  with  an  invisible  angel  always  at 
iiis  .side.  In  short,  there  is  no  eoneeivable  i>hantasy  which  may 
not  1)0  found  exercising  all  the  force  of  reality  among.st  the 
subjects  of  diseased  imagination.  Every  modification  of  sensa¬ 
tion  may  beeoine  the  basis  of  an  illusive  idea  ;  every  aflleedion 
of  the  heart  a  source  of  confirmed  delusion,  and  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  the  centre  of  a  fixed  and  dangerous  madness, 
have  described  real  cases,  but  who  can  realize  the  facts,  and 
actual  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  experiences  of  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual  mind  either  in  health  or  disease  ?  Our  human  nature  is 
this  inconceivable  thing, — this  capacity  of  reason  learning  from 
eviTV  obj(‘ct  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  conversing  with  love  and 
light, — this  perverting  s^iirit  also  which  draws  delusion  from 
every  utterance  of  truth,  and  makes  every  avtuiiie  of  perception 
and  every  impression  derived  from  (lod’s  own  works,  the 
exciting  cause  of  terrific  mistake,  endowing  imagination  and 
the  very  reasoning  power  itself  with  ability  to  convert  Divine 
goodness  into  torment,  and  rousing  the  indomitable  will  to  the 
pursuit  of  ideal  objects  that  arise*  from  hell,  pe^ople  the  thick 
darkness,  and  terminate  only  in  death  with  its  reveah'd  eterni¬ 
ties.  It  is  this  liumaii  nature,  in  its  universal  po.ssibilities  of 
light  and  darkness,  that  belongs  to  each  one  of  u.s,  and  w^hich 
He  wdio  is  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  (lod,  has  undertaken 
to  rectify.  With  this  history  of  God’s  own  earthly  mission 
before  us,  we  can  imagine  the  Healer  of  all  our  di.sea.scs  spi'ak- 
nig  the  word,  and  reducing  each  disordered  mind  at  once  to  a 
sound  state,  while  sitting  in  peace  at  Ilis  feet,  and  drinking  in 
the  calm  sunlight  of  His  wisdom  and  Ilis  love.  And  is  it  not 
He  that  inspires  the  desire  and  the  .skill,  the  s(‘i('nce  and  the 
energy  that  bring  forth  so  many  from  our  a.sylums,  with  n'ason 
restored,  to  the  enjoyment  of  .society,  and  the  touch  of  kindr(‘d 
and  of  love y  It  is  lie  that  works;  and  whether  with  a  vvord, 
or  with  the  slower  processes  of  moral  and  material  agencies,  w(‘ 
shall  8i*e  that  the  success  of  treating  all  the  mala(li(?s  of  the 
mind  is  traceable  directly  either  to  the  practice  of  tin*  doctrines 
of  kindness  and  patience  that  lie  tiiught,  or  (dse  to  the  operation 
of  those  benevolent  ordinances  of  natuie  which  evince  the 
working  of  Ilis  hand,  and  are  in  keeping  with  His  purpose  and 
IIi.s  precepts  as  the  Saviour. 

These*  observations  may  seem  very  mystical  to  those  whose 
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kno\vIi'(l<r(>  of  flic  New  Testament  is  oiilj-  verbal.  We  (Uli.rli 
to  see  that  the  advances  of  true  science  eoinporl  onlv  with  fl' 
doelrines  of  revelation,  'i’he  records  of  disorder,  both  in  tl'*^ 
vital  organization  and  in  the  mental  economy,  dei’uonstratc  iIp 
truth  ot  man’s  tall,  and  they  also  demonstrate  that  reimdid 
apphanees— for  the  mind  at  least— are  sought  in  vain  except  so 
far  as  they  are  sought  in  ('hristian  principles.  We d,,  iil 
mean  that  a  man  may  not  mapiire  a  correct  theorv  of  then 
IHmties  without  being  a  good  Christian,  but  we  do  mean  to  s:iv 
that  such  a  theory  can  be  applied  eorieetly  onlv  in  a  Cluisiiaii 
manner,  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  observing  how  Cod  would 
have  us  exercise  our  knowledge  in  relation  of  mind  to  mind 
\\e  should  not  fear  to  si.y  that  a  Chri.stian  phvsician,  with 
e(jual  mental  powers,  would  exhibit  more  tact  in  the  treatment 
ol  disease  than  an  infidel,  simply  because  he  is  more  alive  to  the 
duty  of  man  to  man.  Kxperienee  confirms  this  oiiiniou,  and  we 
know  of  no  tidier  evidence  in  favour  of  it  than  that  fiiniislwd 
liy  the  improvi'd  iiiethod  of  treating  iii.sanitv,  which  is  gciierallv 
ii  disease  noth  of  tlu*  iiiiiul  and  tlie  body. 

An  in.saiK'  man  is  helpless  in  himself:  he  cannot  iiursue  truth 
Tior  goodness;  evil  and  error  have  him  at  their  inercv.  Now 
let  ii.s  see  bow  this  poor  helpless  being  was  treated  befoiV  .seieme 
as  imbued  with  riiristian  principles  was  brought  to  bear  iiiwn 
Ills  recovery.  Abuse  and  cruelty  are  the  sum  of  all  that  wa.i 
(lone  to  recover  the  insane  for  more  than  vears.  The 

records  of  madlmiises  are  the  records  of  barbarism',  ignorance, 
uiK  iii>ti.iii  stiij)idit_\ ,  and  hardheartiness,  in  everv  ago  and 
(werv  country,  until  Pinel,  in  France,  and  William  Take,  of 
lork,  aetiiig  on  New  TV'stament  inineiples,  effected  those 
reforms  which  at  oiiet;  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  insane, 
amt  by  tins  amelioration  often  cured  the  insanity  itself. 

*  1’  the  imiiillo  of  last  century,  and  in  inanv  cases  much  later, 
lariu  I  ss  in.ini.ies  weri!  allowed  to  wander  over  the  couulrv,  beggars 
and  vagabonds  atlordiug  sport  and  inockcry.  If  the'v  becaiiic 
nnitsoint,  iin|)risoned  in  dungeons;  whipped,  as  the 

phrase  was  imt  ot  their  madness,  and  then  Winded  in  darkness  in 
n  u.i  o  Miimner,  and  in  the  eidd  and  dampness  of  winter, and 
lorgott.m.  always  hall-famished,  often  starved  to  death.  .\t  length 
u  (om  Hum  ol  t  le  mad  obtained  attention;  massive  and  gloomy 
man.sions  were  prepared  for  them.  These  were  but  iiriso.-is  of  the 
1  "l’‘'“''*«»  in  the  walls,  generally  unglazed, 

corril.r  "i"^  oj’  not,  guarded  with  strong  iron  bars;  narrow 

flower'  n’r  H.^ /'  )•'*’  ‘^'uurts,  where  no  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor 

tloiii  si,i:i.  l' '*  ^  *'  ti’’*'"’ !  ***>litariness,  or  eoinpanionsbip  worse 

in  •‘ftendants  armed  with  whips,  sonietiiiies,  as 

■iud  e'leiii*iy'""i'''l''"'^*  t^ugs,  and  free  to  impose  maiiaeles, 

•md  vlKuns,  and  stripes  at  their  own  brutal  will ;  uucleanliuess, seaii- 
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Starvation,  the  i^arotte,  and  unpunisliod  murders:  these  were  the 
eharaeteristies  ot*  such  buildini^s  throuu;hoiit  lOurope.  IVople  looked 
with  awe  on  the  outside  of  sueh  buildings,  and,  after  sunset,  walked 
far  around,  to  avoid  hearing  the  cries  and  yells  that  made  night 
hideous : — 

“  ‘  Xoise,  other  than  the  sound  of  danee  or  song. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.’  ” — 1*.  d. 

(’rime and  insanity  were  fonnerly  treated  with  equal  barbarity. 
While  the  penal  eodc  exhibited  the  wild  justice  of  the  uiichris- 
tianized  ages,  and  the  idea  of  n'covering  the  guilty'  formed  no 
part  of  prison  disci])line,  it  is  scarcely'  surprising  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity'  tlieii  partook  of  the  savage  mode  of  dealing 
with  inconvenient  and  disorderly'  characters.  Disorders  of 
nasoii  are  indeial  so  generally’  connected  with  disorders  of  the 
will,  that  crime  and  insanity  are  constantly'  verging  on  each 
other;  and  it  is  exceedingly^  ditlicull  to  convince  ignorant 
persons  tliat  thi'  common  perversities  of  the  deranged  are  not 
more  under  self-control  than  they'  lire.  The  pertinent  (‘xpres- 
bions  of  tlu'  insane,  and  the  ingenuity'  of  their  reasoning  in 
many  cases,  together  with  the  stnuigth  of  wilfulness  gmierally' 
evinced,  render  it  somewliat  diilieiilt  for  hard,  uninformed 
persons  to  believe  that  their  viohmee  or  tluir  obstinaiy  is 
altogether  involuntary’.  Thus  we  iind  that  some  of  the  more 
brutish  amongst  the  orderlies  attmiding  on  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals  ot  Scutari  and  elsewhere,  even  under  the  eyes  ot  the 
lady  -nurses,  resented  the  delirious  ravings  of  the  dying  soldiers, 
and  refused  to  lielp  tliem,  even  when  too  wi'ak  to  lift  the  cup  of 
drink  to  their  jiarclu'd  lips.  Is  it  tlien  to  be  wondcri‘d  at,  that 
cruelty  reigned  in  madhouses  when  tlu'se  wt're  eommitted  to  the 
entire  care  of  the  ignorant,  with  no  other  numns  of  contnd  in 
their  hands  than  tliose  of  inflicting  pain,  or  subduing  violence 
by  force  y  Tlu'  only  wonder  is,  that  miiidiT  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  not  more  frequently  the  rt'sult.  Our  ymy  decided 
forefathers,  who  magisterially  countmianced  the  wliip])ing  of 
madness  out  of  men,  were  not  very'  far  from  the  more  d(*cided 
and  ecpially  enlightened  method  of  certain  Ued  Indians,  amongst 
"hum  the  insane  are  generously^  knocked  on  the  head. 

Hie  first  attempt  at  improyement  was  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  insane.  In  171M),  the  period  of  the  great 
Revolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  which  enforced  the 
seclusion  and  iiiqirisonment  of  the  deranged  who  were  dan¬ 
gerous.  Xow  to  prove  that  this  law  sjirung  from  fear  and  not 
love,  and  so  was  likely’  to  be  cruel  in  its  ellects,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  tliat  no  attempt  at  cure  was  proix'sed  in  its 
enactment.  All  that  was  aimed  at  was  to  guard  the  less  insane 
public  from  the  outbursts  of  individual  and  private  madness, — a 
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precaution  but  very  partially  successful  durinG:  the  Pieiryn  of 
Terror.  The  idea  of  systematically  procet'dinsr  to  cure  insanity 
did  not  present  itself  until  17J>2,  when  Tinel,  an  enlip^htentd 
and  humane  physician,  was  appunted  to  the  IHcetre  in  l^iris. 
Ah  his  eulo^dst  l*arisot  observed,  with  him  entered  “pity, 
pooilness,  and  justice.’^  llefore  this  “  the  insane,  the  vicious, 
and  the  criminal  were  minj^led  tojrether,  and  treated  alike. 

retclu'd  Inungs,  eovered  with  dirt,  were  seen  crouched  down 
in  the  narr<»w,  cold,  damp  cells,  where  scarcely  air  or  lij>}it 
found  way,  and  where  there  was  neither  table,  nor  chair,  nor 
b<‘neh  to  sit  upon,  but  only  a  bed  of  straw  very  randy  renewt'd. 
The  attendants  on  these  unhappy  lunaties  were  malefactors,”* 
against  whose  brutality  there  was  no  defenee. 

*.  In  England,  tliere  was  New  llethlem  in  Moortields,  of  which 
we  read  only  that  there  were  chains,  manacles,  and  stocks.  A 
comniittcH'  appointed  to  examine  its  condition  declared  it  to  lx> 

so  loathsome  and  dirty  that  it  was  not  tit  for  anv  man  to  enter. 

*  * 

In  1 77th  this  madhouse  was  oix^ned  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  at 
a  penny  a-head,  like  a  cheap  menagerie!  In  1774,  however, 
an  act  was  passt'd  for  the  Ix'tter  regulation  of  madhouses  in 
England,  but  that  it  was  sufbcientlv  ineilicacious  we  discover 
fn>m  the  fact  that  thirty  years  after.  Dr.  Ilaslam  states  that 
lunatics  Ix'ing  supposed  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  were 
atrociously  bound,  chaine<l,  and  flogged  at  particular  p('ri(Kls  of 
the  moon’s  age,  to  ])revent  accessions  of  violence ! 

Now  that  fashion,  book-learning,  accomplishments,  and 
quackeries  l>e\vilder  all  professions,  and  all  tlu'  excitements  of 
gainbl  in  g are  (list  ract  i ng  our  commerce, — while  suspicion  watches 
in  vain  to  guard  against  liypocrisy  and  fraud,  and  all  life  is 
artifleial,  l)oth  in  its  pleasures  and  in  its  graver  jnirsuits, 
insanity  is  gaining  upon  us  with  the  hurry  of  the  tinus.  It, 
therefon*,  l)ecom('s  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  learn  what 
corres|>onding  improvements  in  good  sense  and  science  have 
done  towards  the  ])r('vention  and  cure  of  tlie  most  ])revalciit 
and  most  miserabh'  of  maladies.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
Ix'tter  has  Ixx'ii  done  very  lately.  Perhaps  the  ('xtreme  danger 
ot  insanity  Ix'coming  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  has  at 
last  awakened  alarm,  and  compelled  the  closer  attention  of 
thinking  and  sound-miiuh'd  men  to  tlie  subject.  It  is  horrihlv 
instructive  to  review'  the  curative  measures  that  were  until  very 
riH'ently  adopt (xl.  Dr.  (^’onollv  savs  that  ho  “  us(‘d  to  be  asto- 
nisluxi  even  seventeen  years  ago  to  see  humane  ])hvsicians  going 
r<>und  the  wards  of  asylums  mere  spectators  of  every  form  ot 
distressing  coiTcion,  without  a  word  of  sympathy,  or  any  order  tor 
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its  initiation.  Elen’s  liearts  liad  on  this  subject  become  gradu¬ 
ally  hnnleiied.”  Restraints  bt'canie  more  and  more  severe,  and 
torture  more  and  more  ingenious.  Among  many  cruel  devices, 
an  uiisuspe<*ting  jiatient  was  sometimes  induced  to  walk  across 
a  trt'aeheroiis  floor;  it  gave  way,  and  the  patient  tell  into  a 
bath  of  surprise,  and  was  there  half-drowneil  and  half-frighteniKl 
to  death.  In  some  Continental  hospitals  patients  were  chaintMl 
in  a  well,  and  the  water  was  allowed  gradually  to  ascend  in 
order  to  terrify  the  patient  with  the  prospect  of  inevitable 
death  !  The  cireulating-swing  was  a  wonder-working  machine, 
for  the  invention  of  wliieh  ])r.  Cox  generously  gives  the  ere'dit 
to  Dr.  Darwin.  This  machine  turned  the  patient  about  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  times  in  a  minute.  It  lowered  the  pulse, 
produced  gn'at  sufliision  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  excited 
excessive  evacuations,  often  followed  by  fainting,  and  sometimes 
by  death.  Yet  this  was  recommended  in  bad  cases  to  be  used 
in  the  dark,  with  the  addition  of  unusual  noises,  smells,  i^e.,  and 
that  hy  a  henevolent  physician  in  grt'at  vogue  not  long  since. 
All  this  violence  was  to  subdue  mental  irritation  and  over-action 
of  that  tine  structure,  tlie  marvellous  brain  ;  that  is  to  say,  humane 
and  seientitic  men  very  lately  so  far  mistook  the  laws  of  mind  in 
relation  to  nerve,  that  they  actually  endeavoured  to  ])roduce 
mental  repose  by  inflicting  tortures  I  The  pi'ace  and  (piiet  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inquisitor’s  boot  and  tluimbscrew  were  nothing  to 
the  serenity  enjoyed  amongst  the  insane  when  the  treatment 
was  all  torture !  What  was  the  end  to  be  attained  after  all? 


It  was  only  restraint.  Kvery  vagrant  action  of  the  limbs  was 
to  l>e  suppress(‘d  lest  the  lunatic  should  inflict  injury  on  himself 
and  others — a  very  justifiable,  Ix'cause  necessary  procc'cding. 
but  it  was  nuidered  necessary  only  by  ii»noram‘e,  insuflici(*nt 
aid,  and  total  want  of  science.  Tlie  cause  of  the  cerebral  excite¬ 


ment,  the  irritation  of  mind  and  brain,  was  h‘ft  out  of  thought. 
Tlie  action  and  re-action  of  soul  and  body  were  utterly  dis- 
rejjarded,  until,  as  we  have  said,  Pinel  commenced  his  great 
reformation  of  madhouses  by  settingthe  exanqile  at  the  Dicetre, — 
trf'atinjT  i^ion  as  men.  Soon  after  this,  the  Retreat  at  York  was 
huilt  hy  the  Society  of  hViends.  Rind  act(‘d  on  the  principles 
of  sound  common  sense  when  lie  introduced  “pity,  goodness, 
and  justice,”  into  the  madhouse.  lie  treatt'd  mad  men  as  men 
^till.  Tlie  intimate  connexion  be  tween  good  sense  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ])rinciple  is  more  evident  than  many  suppose.  The  Friends 
at  ^  ork  prove  d  this  connexion,  for  it  was  on  Christian  jirin- 
ciples  they  carried  out  the  improved  nieth<Mls  of  managing  the 
insane.  They  dhl  to  others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done  hy 
under  similar  circumstances.  Rity,  geiodness,  and  justice  did 
their  work ;  the  transition  was  almost  miraculous;  the  raging 
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demon  >vus  oust  out  of  many;  and  men,  wlio8(‘  frenzy  made  them 
terrible,  siit  down  in  jKm*e.  Instead  of  the  niereenary  and  cruel 
manaj^eineiit  that  had  been  the  invariable  rule  in  the  treatment 
of  madness,  the  voices  of  love  and  wisdom  were  heard,  and  li^rln 
and  music  eiitend  with  them  to  the  gloomiest  cell;  synipathv 
took  the  place  of  strij)es;  faith  was  engaged  in  the  work ;  the 
patients  were  trusted  where  they  could  promise;  thedistract(‘d  were 
diverted  from  their  griefs ;  hoi)e  came,  and  with  hope  rest ;  in 
short,  from  this  wise  contidence,  neatness,  order,  (piietness  soon 
prevaih*d,  and  furious  madness  was  nearly  banished  from  the 
place.  It  was  really  a  ])lace  of  recovery  to  thousands  who 
under  the  old  systiuii  would  liave  been  condemned  to  the  cell 
until  the  y:rave  was  ri‘adv  for  them. 

In  Samuel  Tuke’s  admirable  account  of  the  Retreat  at  York, 
we  find  the  most  lucid  views  and  the  most  graphic  descrijjtions 
of  insanity,  together  with  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the 
true  economy  of  such  an  asylum,  both  medical  and  moral,  is 
founded  on  Christian  principles:  this  at  least  is  our  view  of  the 
matter.  As  Sydney  Smith  says  in  his  review  of  tliis  work, 
“The  (Juakers  alwavs  seem  to  succeed  in  anv  institution  which 
they  undertake. This  is  high  praise.  Rut  what  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  any  undertaking  Simply  to  work  on  right  prin- 
eiph‘s.  In  this  case  (lood Jcc/inff  was  one  with  (jood  srns(\  that  is 
to  say,  the  t Quakers  did  what  thev  felt  was  right  as  Christians. 
They  evinced  more  skill  and  j)atiencc  in  their  eiuh'avours  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  degraded,  in  consetpience  of  a  sense 
of  duty  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  science,  or  Ix'cause  their 
scuuice  was  learned  from  the  Rook  of  Rroverbs,  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  precepts  of  a  greater  than  Solomon.  In  short, 
the  life  of  their  succe.ss,  whether  in  the  jail  at  Rhiladclphia  or 
the  York  Retreat,  was  Christian  kindness, — which  is  just  the 
application  of  (lod's  own  wisdom  in  dealing  with  man.  The 
most  humane  spirit  is  the  most  mightv, — that  is  the  spirit  of 
(^hrist.  Those  who  act  ujK)n  faith  in  Jjis  word  not  only  mani¬ 
fest  right  feeling  and  right  reason,  but  also  find  the  readiest 
ucci'ss  to  the  human  heart  and  understanding,  if  accessible  at 
all ;  for  if  humanity  be  recoverable,  it  must  be  lecoverablc  bv 
the  very  spirit  that  constructed  humanity.  As  Sydney  Smith 
says,  “  When  a  madman  does  not  do  as  he  is  bid,  the  shortest 
method,  to  he  sure,  is  to  knock  him  down.’’  Yes,  but  what  h 
the  readiest  method  of  knocking  down  a  perversi^  will  f  that  is 
the  question.  If  a  man  is  not  too  mad  to  feel  kindness,  that 
will  kill  the  evil  spirit  in  him.  And  supposing  a  man  labouring 
under  a  mistake  st)  terrible  that  he  cannot  believe  in  love,  is  he 
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to  bo  treatt‘(l  us  if  no  huniaii  motive  was  ever  to  l)o  awakened  in 
him 't  So  rare  a  ease  we  have  not  seen,  iiideiKl;  excej)t  in  per¬ 
fect  idiocy  and  dementia.  Common  madness  is  excess  of  sensi¬ 
bility.  There  is  the  undue  prevalence  of  some  strong  human 
motive,  some  fear,  some  hopc‘,  some  love,  some  tender  desire, 
oftener  unseltish  than  otherwise,  yes,  not  unfrequently  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  the  hip^hest  reli{2;ious  sentiment,  and  the 
holiest  trutli,  takinj^  irregular  hold  upon  the  disordered  brain, 
constitute  the  peculiar  ])hasis  of  the  madman’s  dnum,  and  keep 
him  apart  wandering  without  aim  in  the  wilderness  of  his  own 
thouglits.  Think  of  the  tend(‘r-hearted  Cowper,  or  the  strong- 
souled  Hall,  treat(‘d  with  stripes,  and  pacilied  with  chains;  or 
the  rt'tined  Collins  robbed  of  his  Mew  Testament,  and  whipped 
into  reason  I 

If  we  talk  to  a  somnambulist,  or  to  a  sleep-talker,  we  find 
that  he  is  not  in  his  senses;  his  associations,  being  jairely  ideal 
and  dreamy,  are  so  far  like  those  of  the  insane.  JUit  we  can 
whisper  in  his  ear,  or  we  can  get  by  some  method  at  his  mind, 
and  so  sii])ply  him  with  associations  more  and  more  in  keeping 
with  reality,  by  working  upon  his  atfections  until  we  draw  him 
into  fellowship  with  ourselves,  and  gradually  awaken  him  to  the 
realities  of  reason.  AVe  lind  him,  however,  still  actuated  by  the 
common  motives  of  our  nature  in  his  dreamy  and  deluded  state. 
This  state  largtdy  illustrates  that  of  the  insane,  for  mental 
derang(‘ment  generally  assumes  the  form  of  a  chionic  dream, 
with  the  powers  of  speech  and  action  remaining,  only  under  the 
dominion  of  that  dream.  The  moody  man,  eitlnu’  from  excess 
of  brain-action,  or  from  cerebral  torpidity,  may  b(‘  so  far  isolated 
as  to  be  unable  voluntarily  to  kee})  step  with  other  minds,  but 
he  is  still  within  n'ach  of  the  words  and  actions  of  those  about 
him;  if  he  can  still  attend,  Ikj  can  hv  influenced  through  his 
sympathies  ;  he  is  not  uncontrollable  ;  he  is  not  beyond  n'covery  ; 
humanity  and  kindness  can  still — 

“  Unlock 

1  he  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell.” — Milton. 

hen  we  consider  that  any  disorder  of  the  nervous  systtun  may 
Wome  a  source  of  mental  delusion,  and  that  every  faculty  and 
every  affection  may'  be  involved  in  the  hallucination,  we  can 
J'ell  understand  how  infinitely  complicated  is  the  study  of 
iiisiinity  regarded  in  relation  ehher  to  metaphy'sics  or  to  phy- 
siology.  liut  still  there  is  a  simide  law  in  oiKjration  ;  the  dis¬ 
ordered  mind  is  so  attentive  to  ideas,  induced  by'  states  ot  brain, 

to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  giving  due  and 
oonsi^eutive  atttuition  to  ideas  present(‘d  through  the  senses,  and 
the  mind  so  afllicted  requires  the  most  skilful  aids  and  appli- 
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ancos  to  draw  it  by  degrees  from  its  morbid  eontomplatlon. 
Ab«mt  a  fifth  of  the  eases  arise  from  disappointed  affect  ion,  and 
about  an  e(|ual  number  from  disappointments  in  l)usiness;  manv 
spring  from  tlie  reckless  habits  of  a  bad  conscience,  fearfully 
confiiining  the  disturbance  of  the  nerves,  many  from  constitu¬ 
tional  causes,  cither  inherited  or  induced  by  mismanagcnient  of 
the  body.  Not  a  few  are  rcduc(‘d  to  the  most  pitiable  insanity 
bv  the  trouble  and  torment  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  trutli 
with  error,  and  by  trying  to  persuade  their  intellect  and  their 
conscience  to  countenance  their  own  conduct  ;  as  when  they  try, 
it  may  be,  really  to  believe  some  unreasonable  religious  dogma 
to  which  tb(  ir  training,  their  station  in  society,  or  their  ])ri(le 
may'  have  bound  them  as  with  the  force  of  a  most  solemn  hut 
unconsidered  oath.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  consinpiencc  is  a 
habit  of  thought,  more  or  less  fixed,  that  will  not  allow  due 
re|M)se  to  the  nervous  system.  Now,  it  is  manifest  from  the 
nature  of  things,  that  mere  medicine,  in  the  restricted  sense,  can 
do  no  more  than  mere  nuisoning  in  bringing  about  the  cure. 
Tin*  soul  cannot  Ix'  turned  from  its  pursuits  bv  a  narcotic,  nor 
will  a  cathartic  nunove  a  painful  memorv.  The  condition  of 
bodv  mav  indet'd  be  rendered  more  favourable  bv  medicinal 
assistance  ;  but  in  order  ti>  the  mind’s  working  aright,  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  so  to  work.  It  must  have  suitable  objects 
presented  whmi  able  to  att(‘nd  to  them.  It  must  have  repose, 
time,  and  patience,  that  is,  all  that  kindness  can  furnish.  The 
exciting  causivs  must  be  kept  out  of  the  wav,  the  clash  especially 
with  other  minds  cither  too  ignorant  or  too  busy  kindlv  U)  yield 
in  patient  firmness  to  the  vagaries  of  unreason,  must,  above  all 
things,  bt  '  avoided,  delations  or  objects  of  affection  are,  of  course, 
|X‘(’uliarlv  apt  to  (‘xeite  the  sensibilitv  of  the  derangi'd;  and, 
inde(‘d,  tlu'V  are  fiH'quenth'  the  causes  of  pcr[)etuating  the 
maladv  bv  their  injudicious  interference,  and  by’  attemi)ts  to 
persuade  the  insane  bv  dint  of  argument  or  personal  appeal,  that 
the  y  are  mad,  if  tiny  are  not  wicked.  How  should  a  man  in  a 
passion  be  tiH'ated^  He  must  be  left  to  cool.  The  violent 
madman  is  suffering  from  a  prolongt'd  rage,  and  be  must  Ik' 
placiHl  where  his  wrath  may’  expt'iid  itself  without  injury  to 
liimst'lf  or  others.  As  Stuieca  say  s,  “Sicpiis  insaniam  insaiiia 
curavi  a\stimat,  magis  quam  a'ger  insanit.”  But  we  must  ro- 
inemlH'r  that  he  is  a  sufferer,  feeling  himself  grieviouslv 
wrongc<l,  and  incapal)le  of  perceiving  what  is  wrong  in  hiniselt. 

I  ho  mildest  form  of  insiinitv  is  still  a  trouble  too  real  to 
cured  by  argument. 

th*er-action  of  the  mind  leads  directly’  to  insanity,  but  we 
know  too  well  that  it  is  not  so  much  excess  of  mental  lal>our 
steadily*  fidlowing  out  a  purpose,  either  of  ambition  or  of  honicb 
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„s.>fulncss.  from  .lay  to  day,  that  destroys  the  brain  ,  it  is  yrry 
rather  than  weariness,  that  docs  the  iiusehiel.  Mere  labour, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  the  natural  prei.aration  lor  the 
eniovment  of  rest  in  restorin''  sleep.  Overwork  ol  brain  may, 
liowTver,  produee  a  permanent  irritation,  and  so  aetinp;  like  a 
iihvsieal  affeiicv,  such  as  strong  drink,  tobacco,  or  bad  air,  may 
brik  the  natural  order  of  action,  render  natural  lellowship 
uiicoiiifortable,  and  produee  a  liahit  ot  restlessness,  simp  y 
liccausi'  the  brain  has  by  inordinate  stimulation  been  habitually 
hindered  from  resting  at  the  right  time.  God’s  law  in  nature 
liiis  boon  and  the  iiocessary  consequence  loliows. 

llius,  a  niij^hty  mind  resolves  not  to  allow  due  slumber  to  his 
ovclids  until  some  task  is  completed;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
some  heart-anxiety  is  also  at  work,  so  that  silence  and  solitude 
oiilvhrinj,^  a  more  intense  rush  ol*  ideas  u])oii  the  hurniiio- brain. 
The  sense  ol*  inability  to  rest  beeomes  at  length  intolerable,  and 
desperation  suggests  that  it  is  only  “  this  mortal  coil 
ia  the  way.  11*,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  great  mind  whose  awlul  exit 
lately  startled  us,  the  brain  were  ])rcdisposed  to  tear  and 
vigilance,  and  these  morbid  feelings  tend  to  the  constant 
reliance  on  weapons  of  defence  for  safety,  there  is  alieady  a 
state  of  mind  that  would  repulse  an  imagined  foe  at  the  exijeiise 
of  that  foe’s  life ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  man  would  he  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  body  the  moment  madness  suggested  that  it 
alone  was  the  impediment  to  the  needed  rest. 

It  is  distraction  of  the  heart  that  Ineaks  the  rest,  and  so 
directly  conducts  to  derangement,  both  in  its  outrageous  and  its 
inelancludy  forms.  The  man  ol  dominating  energy  thus  beeomes 
tVeiizii'd,  while  the  gi'iitle  soul  droops  into  a  inood^  gloom. 
That  man  Ix'comes  restless  as  an  untamed  tiger  in  a  cage  , 
becomes  still  and  silent  as  a  statue;  hut  in  either  case  a  hxed 
misery  sits  brooding  on  the  chaotic  world  ol  thought.  Ihe 
words  of  one  who  experienced  the  horror,  describe  his  own 
condition  as  that  of  “  an  inexpressible  torture  ot  the  feelings, 
in  which  the  mind  w’as  as  if  broken  into  Iragmcnts  ;  ami 
another,  better  known,  in  notes  plaintive  as  those  the  wim 
might  have  swTpt  from  harps  hung  on  the  willows  b)  t  ic 
waters  of  Ihibylon,  thus  describes  his  ow  n  melancholy  . 


“  No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels 
Ao  cure  for  such,  till  (lod  who  makes  tluMii,  heals. 
d\)  thee  the  dayspriiig  and  the  blaze  ot  noon. 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o’er  the  vault  ot  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  ol  light, 
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Sliino  not,  or  undosircd  or  liatod  slnno. 

Soon  through  the  niodiuin  of  a  oloud  liko  thino.” 

— Cofrj)rr\‘  “  licfircmrnty 

Truly,  thcreforo,  docs  this  condition  demand  our  doojxst 
ooniinisoration,  and  the  utmost  gentleness  in  its  troatment  that 
may  he  oompatihle  with  safety. 

\Ve  do  not  forget  that  ])rido,  more  or  loss  predominating,  is 
Ixitli  the  main  cause  predisposing  the  human  intellect  to  insaiiitv, 
and  also  the  chief  manifestation  of  all  wrong-mindediu'ss.  'fhoro 
is  true  philosophy  in  the  ])(>etry  of  ^lilton,  when  he  r(‘])r(‘scuts 
it  to  Ik'  the  acme  <)f  Satan’s  art  — 

“  To  roacli 

The  orjxans  of  the  fancy,  and  with  them  to  forj^o 
Illusions,  as  ho  list,  phantoms  and  dreams; 

Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  ho  might  taint 
Tin'  animal  spirits,  that  from  ])iir(*  Mood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  river  ])ure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distempi'red,  diseontentc'd  thoughts, 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engendering  ])ride.” 

Madness  is  doubtless  often  tlie  mere  exaggeration  of  tlioso 
evils  of  the  heart  of  which  pride  is  the  mainspring.  But  how 
is  tlu'  madiu'ss  of  prich',  or  the  pride  of  madness,  to  he  humhlcd 
in  any  of  us  y  Surtdy  not  hy  making  slaves  of  souls  and  bodies, 
nor  hy  breaking  down  the  will  hy  torments.  Are  not  tyrants 
and  mah'faetors  all  akin,  and  already  impiisoned  in  tliat  ])ridc 
and  seltishm'ss  which  the  ])unisbments  neither  ot*  eartli  nor  hell 
can  eurey  If  the  madman’s  malady  is  mainly  that  of  wounded 
pride,  how’  then  is  it  to  hi'  met  and  conquered  y  Wt'  answer 
at  once,  Bv  httnL  Pride  itself  is  unkindness  in  the  abstract  ;  a 
s<'lf-st‘paration  from  the  demands  of  kindri'd  b(‘ings  ;  and  to  cure 
it,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  recoyer  the  ix  rverted 
soul  to  a  true  sense' or  enjoyment  of  kith  and  kind — the  prop'r 
standing  of  a  human  spirit  in  relation  to  humanity,  that  is,  to 
the  -vliole  family  of  mankind  ase(|ually  ^yith  himseif  the  object 
td’  (lod’s  loye,  and  equally  susceptible  of  weal  or  w’oe. 

I  lu're  is  great  practical  wisdom  in  the  remarks  on  the 
dange'is  of  indulging  imagination  in  seditude,  which  Johnson 
puts  into  the  mouth  ot  Imlae.  (Rasselas,  ('hap.  xliii.)  l  ancy 
and  Pride  reign  together  where  Truth  dot's  not  ]>r('side.  “  He 
who  has  nothing  external  that  can  diyert  him,  must  find  ])l(\'isurc 
in  his  own  thoughts,  and  mnsf  conceive  hiwsdf  trltaf  he  is  not: 
for  who  is  pleased  with  what  he  is  lie  then  ('xpatiates  in 
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bMimlloss  futurity,  and  culls  from  all  ima^inaldo  conditions 
that  whicli,  for  the  present  moment,  he  should  most  desire, 
unuises  his  dcsin's  with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers  upon 
his  pride  unattninahJc  domiuioud' 

Kindness  triumplis  over  ])ride  and  madness  hy  spn])athetically 
cxcitin<;  its  own  spirit,  not  hy  constraint,  hut  hy  influence,  like 
the  lip:ht,  hy  the  irresistible  miglit  of  its  own  gentleni'ss.  The 
instant  awron^-minded  man  can  he  brought  in  the  smalh'st  degree 
into  sympathy  witli  a  right-minded  man,  that  instant  the  right 
mind  gets  control  over  the  wrong  mind,  and  that  wrong  mind 
ht'trins  to  exercise  a  reasonable  self-control  the  instant  it  feels 
wrong,  which  can  only  he  through  fellowsliip  witli  a  right 
mind.  Iveason  is  regulated  only  on  the  principle  of  self- 
respect;  and  from  a  feeling  that  other  wills  are  to  he  resp('ct(‘d,  on 
the  sanu*  grounds  that  we  ourselves  deserve  respeed,  for  tlu* 
rapacity  of  loving  and  enjoying  what  is  good.  Hence,  honour 
nil  men  is  the  maxim  alike  of  sound  sense  and  holv  love;  and 
it  tells  in  all  the  madness  of  the  world. 

These  remarks  strictly  a])ply  to  the  treatment  of  insanity; 
and  their  truth  is  suhstantiati'd  hy  the  history  Indore  us,  both  of 
unsuccessful  and  successful  methods  of  managing  piu’vei’ted 
minds. 

Pinel  and  Take  led  the  way,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  reason¬ 
able  and  Christian  treatment  of  madness.  Hut  the  system  of 
uon-restraint  was  not  fully  adopted  hy  them.  It  was  attempted 
by  Charles  worth,  hut  first  carric'd  out  hy  Gardiner  Hill,  and  its 
])ropriety  conlirmed,  on  the  largest  scale,  hy  (\uiolly,  at 
Ilanwell.  It  is  to  Cnmolly  that  the  ])uhlic  arc  indehtinl  for  the 
most  stnuiuous  efforts  to  demonstrate,  hy  his  writings,  and  hy 
the  helt(‘r  works  of  a  long  and  successful  practice*,  the  great 
truth,  that  even  furious  madness  is  best  manag(*d  hv  i^i'iitle 
Kindness;  and  that  without  this,  what(*ver  he  done,  the  natural 
moans  of  cure  must  he  nearly  altogether  wanting.  We  shall 
uot  deem  it  t(‘dious  to  y^o  over  the  j^round  with  this  ('nlij»:htcned 
pnysician,  and  sec  the  contrast  hi'tweeni  the  edd  jdan  and  the 
new.  \\  lion  we  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  insane  in 
Kugland  so  lately  as  in  1S1<S,  when,  after  close  inspc'ction, 
Ksquirol  nported  it  to  I'ranee  as  glaringly  had  ;  and  when 
^’c  rememlH*!’  what  it  was,  as  reportc'd  hy  our  own  (^»m- 
luissioners,  only  s(*vcn  years  ago,  we  n(‘('d  not  arguments  to 
prove  the  importance  of  discussing  the  matter  in  the  most 
public  manner.  Hy  Ksepiired,  our  insane  were  often  found 
Juik(‘d,  or  only  protecte'd  hv  straw  from  the  damp  ])avement  on 
which  they  were  lying.  IFe  saw  them  eoarse'ly  fed,  without 
fn‘sh  air,  without  light,  without  water  to  allay  their  thirst,  and 
chained  in  cells  or  dens,  worse  than  those  in  which  the  Homans 
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contined  wild  boasts.  The  only  remcdiul  inoasurcs  rcsortod  to 
were  si'clusion,  or  lastcniii^  to  the  wall  by  a  ohaiii  a  loot  and 
a-ball*  lon^,  baths  ol'  surprise,  or  the  use  ot*  Darwin’s  rotatory 
chair,  and  oocusional  flog^^in^s  at  the  will  of  the  keejxT. 
What  was  a  bath  of  surprise Only  an  unexpeotod  plunge,  by 
force  or  trick,  into  a  pit  full  of  cold  water.  Not  thirty  yeai^ 
since,  in  certain  provincial  licensed  madhouses,  the  patients 
were  left  without  attendants,  without  warmth,  and  with  only  a 
few  potatoes,  given  them  now  and  then  in  a  wooden  howl.  *Iu 
a  large  private  asylimi  in  London,  women  were  chained  to  tlieir 
Innlsteads  naked,  even  in  the  month  of  December.  Dirty 
patients  lay"  in  their  eribs  naked  upon  the  straw  ;  and  tluir 
window  was  an  a[)erture  without  glass.  There  was  no  classifi¬ 
cation,  no  employment,  no  medical  treatment,  no  cleanliness. 
Dne  towel  a  week  served  170  patients;  and  some  were  cleaned 
only  with  the  mop  and  cold  water,  even  in  the  severest  weather. 
Seventy  out  of  100  were  incessantly  in  irons. 

Under  such  eircumstances,  we  do  not  wonder  tlnit  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many"  patients  was  never  accounted  lor.  No  one 
cari'd  for  them.  It  was  the  business  of  those  who  farnii'd  them, 


to  get  as  much  ])rolit  out  of  them  as  they"  could.  At  the  Old 
York  Asylum,  uj)  to  18 Id,  seiTccy  was  the  protection  of  all  its 
otlicers.  'riie  physicians  concealed  their  medicines,  visitors 


were  excluded,  and  all  the  managers  were  ignorant,  and  utterly 
without  any  sense  of  their  duty.  Dishonesty  and  t)eciilation  of 


course  prevailed. 


It  was  hut  consistent  with  this  state  id’ things. 


that  during  the  public  inijuiry  that  at  length  was  instituted,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  conceal  the  iniquities  of  tlie  jdaee 
by  setting  it  on  lire.  In  this  way",  the  books  and  i)apersof 
the  Old  Asylum  perished,  besides  many"  of  the  patients. 

In  Dethlem,  in  ISlo,  women  were  chained  by  the  arm  or  the 
leg  to  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  them  to  stand 
up  by"  the  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  or  to  sit  on  it.  They  hud 


neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  and  their  only  covering  at  best  was 
a  blanket -gown,  without  fastening.  Some  were  olfensivc  in  the 
liighest  degree;  iind  with  those  were  associated  others  capable 
ot  rational  conversation,  refined  and  accomplished,  with  all  their 
rational  powers  j)erfect,  except,  perhaps,  on  a  single  point. 
Ksquirol  gives  a  picture  of  a  man  named  Norris,  in  illustration 
of  what  he  found  at  Dethlem.  His  keeper  was  afraid  of  him, 
and  so  he  invented  a  torture  to  suit  tlie  case.  A  stout  iron  ring 
was  rivetted  round  the  patient’s  neck,  and  a  short  chain  passed 
to  a  ring,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  an  upright  iron  bar, 
inserted  into  the  wall ;  a  stout  iron  bar,  two  inches  wide,  was 
also  insertcxl  round  his  body",  and  on  cacli  side  of  his  arms 
as  to  pinion  them  to  his  body".  He  could  not  move  a  step,  he 
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could  not  lie,  except  on  his  back.  Thus  lie  lived  for  twelve 
Years  without  change,  without  exercise,  without  fresh  air, 
Without  a  sight  of  the  blue  heavens  or  the  green  earth,  till 
stars  and  flowers  were  unknown  and  unreinembered.  Yet 
during  much  cf  this  time  he  was  perfectly  rational.  Nothing 
can  more  powerfully  illustrate  the  hardening  effect  of  fear, 
custom,  ami  irresponsible  power,  than  the  fact  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  tlie  hospital  approved  of  this  outrageous  violence  to  this 
innocent  man.  Even  physicians  witnessed  this  state  of  things, 
(lav  after  day,  for  years,  and  felt  no  occasion  to  comjilain. 
Does  not  such  a  fact  justify  the  extremest  jealousy  of  admitting 
any  pretext  for  the  use  of  mechanical  restraints,  now  that  we 
know  that  they  are  not  necessary  ?  Yet  even  now,  after  all  the 
cx|X'rience  of  Ilanwcll,  tliere  is  a  fear  of  casting  off  fetters,  and 
substituting  vigilance.  Handcuffs,  and  chains,  and  strait- 
waistcoats,  are,  in  sliort,  chea])er  tlian  skilled  attendants  ;  so  the 
system  of  non-restraint  is  likely  to  be  condemned  by  certain 
farmers  of  tlie  insane.  Of  course,  iron  helps  can  only  be 
advocated  moderately.  Hut  if  human  hands  and  feet  are  once 
more  to  he  left  to  the  pressure  of  chains  and  the  will  of  the 
keeper,  who  sliall  say  that  pity  and  kindness  will  not  be  dis- 
jk'uschI  with  ? 

Tlie  Christian  ])lan  of  treatimmt  having  been  found  best, 
why  recur  to  any  other  ?  No  other  plan  lias  succeeded  ;  and  we 
wish  to  preserve  for  others  the  method  on  wliich  we  should  wish 
to  1k'  treated  ourselves,  should  loss  of  reason  leiivc  us  at  tlic 
mercy  of  attendants  and  physicians. 

Whether  the  Ilanwell  system  of  treatment  was  adopted  from 
Clirist  ian  principle's,  or  only  because  it  was  the  most  sensible 
and  scientific,  it  is  a  fact  that,  Ix'ing  the  mode  commending 
itself  to  good  sense,  it  jiroves  also  to  be  jire'cisely  such  as 
Christian  intedligemce  would  jire'scribc' ;  for  the  spirit  of  ti  ne 
science  is  coincielent  with  tliat  of  all  truth,  anel  scediig  what  is, 
andwliat  ought  to  be',  it  seeks  to  follow  the  Divine  method,  and, 
honestly  using  Divine  means,  succe'eds  in  a  Divine  manner. 
Hence,  tlie  joy  and  refreshment  of  reading  how  the  hapjiy 
results  of  the  non-restraint  system  are  brought  about.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  curing  hy  kindness — doing  riglit  in 
the  geiitle'st  possible  manner.  Several  of  the  cases  recorded  by 
fk.  Coiiolly,  recall  that  teaching  case  given  in  tlie  Nt^v 
Testament  to  illustrate  the  love  that  casts  out  f('ar.  A  poor 
maniac  liad  been  hound  and  prohahlv  beaten  hy  his  friends. 
Tlioy  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid  of  liim  They  suffered  him 
to  hurst  his  bonds.  He  fled  from  them,  and  preferred  to  live 
amongst  the  (tavern-tom hs,  torturing  himsc'lf,  and  ter- 
nlyiiig  all  who  approached  him,  until,  on  a  certain  day,  one 
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who  knew  him  well,  came  near  enough  to  speak  to  him.  Tlie 
maniac  thought  this  triend  was  coming  to  torment  him  ;  but, 
no ;  the  words  of  kindest  pity  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  a  nhraole 
was  wrought.  That  voice — that  gentle  voice,  had  in  it  the 
authority  of  heaven  ;  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  words  then 
uttered  that  bade  the  possessing  demons,  named  Legion,  to 
go  forth  to  their  own  place  with  swine,  and  to  leave  the  poor 
lunatic  to  be  clothed,  and  sit,  in  a  right  mind,  at  Jesus’s  fei't. 
This  is  our  pattern  case  ;  and  it  teaclies  us  to  meet  violence, 
suspicion,  and  the  insanity  of  every  ill  temper,  by  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  b('  afraid  to  do  good  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
though  against  the  will  that  we  would  win,  and  even  in  spite  of 
our  own  hearts. 

No\v  take  the  case  of  a  female  patient,  admitted  into  ITanwell. 
(Page  Gt).)  She  is  violent  and  frantic  —  she  dreads  some 
inijKuiding  punishment — she  is  to  be  cut  in  pieces  or  burned 
alive; — and  this  for  crimes,  of  which  she  imagines  herself 
accused.  With  these  impressions,  her  thoughts  are  bent  on 
suicide,  as  an  expiation,  or  as  a  means  of  escape  from  sutloring 
She  is  immediately  released  from  every  ligature,  and  bond,  and 
fetter.  She  is  surprised  at  this  ])roce(lure, — the  efi’cct  is  a 
HjHicdy  tranquillity.  Hut  siisjncion  still  lingers  in  the  mind. 
Ihc  ])atient  is  taken  to  the  bath-room,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
has  the  comfort  of  a  warm  bath ;  and  she  expresses  remarkable 
Kilt isfact ion.  Now,  clean  and  comfortably  clothed,  she  is  led  to 
the  day-room,  and  oflercd  inviting  food.  All  the  simple 
furniture  of  the  table  is  better  than  in  her  miserable,  vstruggling 
life  she  has  ever  known.  Her  looks  express  the  change  that 
luis  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream,  and  she  can  scarcely  ho 
recognised  as  the  poor,  livid  wretch,  admitted  only  an  hour 
since.  The  cure  has  commenced ;  but  still  delusion,  anger,  fear, 
so  oc'cupy  her  mind,  that  the  kindest  words  fail  to  console.  Hut 
the  attendants  limit  their  interference  to  the  necessities  of  the 
cii.se,  and  take  care  not  to  thwart  every  tidgetty  impulse ;  and 
HO  the  irritation  of  the  brain  gradually  wears  away,  until  at 
length  the  sutferer  becomes  caj)able  of  fully  appreciating  the 
kimlness  that  surrounds  her,  and  her  asvluni  is  to  her  a  blessed 
place. 

Dr.  Conolly  states  that  he — 

‘‘  Has  repeatedly  known  private  patients,  received  from  some  of 
the  worst  old-tasbioned  establishments,  reported  to  be  incurahlT 
dirty,  violent,  or  dangerous  ;  the  true  explanation  being,  that  8uc 
patients  bad  been  kept  much  in  bed,  often  in  darkness,  having  neither 
a  due  supply  of  good  food,  nor  a  proper  change  of  dress.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  become  fretful,  negligent  of  cleanliness,  reckle^’ 
and  often  violent.  Amidst  the  wildness  of  madness,  they  arc  st 
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to  ft  certain  extent,  sensible  of  their  degraded  position  ;  and  every 
feeling  is  concentrated  into  hatred  of  everybody  about  tliein,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  An  officer  of  rank,  in  a  distinguished  cavalry 
regiment,  came  to  an  asylum  with  which  1  was  acquainted,  from  one 
in  which  a  more  than  commonly  obstinate  attacliment  to  restraints 
had  been  maintained.  His  whole  wardrobe  consisted  of  two  shirts, 
one  night-shirt,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  drawers,  and  the 
clothes  which  he  daily  wore,  and  which  were  old,  dirty,  and  ragged. 
He  appeared  surprised  when  shown  into  a  well-furnislied  room,  and 
quite  astonished  when  he  saw  a  comfortable  dinner  before  him,  and 
Mhen  his  tea  was  decently  served  in  the  evening,  l^itients  w  ho  have 
been  so  negligently  cared  for,  almost  always  improve  when  thus 
a'spectfully  treated.  They  make  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  decent 
habits  of  the  house,  and  become  civil,  and  even  courteous,  in  their 
behaviour.  The  violent  conduct,  which  caused  them  to  be  fastened 
in  restraints,  disappears  amongst  the  comforts  of  their  new  and 
better  abode.” — Page  50. 

The  groat  object  is  to  calm  tlie  troubled  spirits  of  the  insane, 
and  to  this  end  everything  should  be  done  regularly  and  quietly, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  that  will  condescend  to 
details,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  good-tempered  and 
active  attendants — Christian  helps,  such  as  manifest  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit — and  to  keep  them  so.  Having  in  his  mind  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  treatment,  he  deems  nothing  which  forms 
a  part  of  it  beneath  his  attention ;  and  on  the  same  principle, 
that  he  w^ould  study  to  keep  a  consumptive  or  an  asthmatic 
patient  in  an  unirritating  atmosphere,  so  would  he,  while  em¬ 
ploying  every  prophylactic  and  curative  appliance,  especially 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  insane  patient  from  every  influence 
that  can  further  excite  the  brain,  and  to  surrouml  him  with 
such  as,  soothing  both  body  and  mind,  may  favour  rest  and 
promote  recovery. 

In  nothing  is  the  value  of  medical  science  more  manifest 
than  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
physiology,  in  relation  to  the  mad,  be  still  tar  below  what  it 
ought  to  be  amongst  the  licensed  guardians  of  health,  it  is  a 
matter  to  b(^  greatly  deplored,  and  to  be  remedied  as  speedily  as 
l)ossible.  The  means  suited  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  bodily 
disorder  are  in  keeping  with  those  best  fitted  to  j)revent  and 
tineliorate  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  a  Christian  duty 
for  every  one  who  can,  to  understand  the  natun^  of  those  means; 
hut  for  a  medical  man  to  be  ignorant  of  the  best  management 
of  so  prevalent  and  terrible  a  malady,  is  a  proof  of  an  awful 
dereliction,  for  which  our  colleges  should  be  made  accountable. 
They  ought  to  demand  j)roofs  that  all  candidates  for  medical 
degrees  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  clinical  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  most  successful  and  intolHpront  physicians  of  our 
lunatic  asylums.  Ahd  how  desirable  is  it  that  the  holder  of  a 
medical  diploma  should  be  a  man  of  piety — not  the  piety  of 
a  clique,  hut  of  character ;  for  as  the  f^reat  Dr.  Johnson  iiys. 
Christian  conduct  is  the  only  safe  guarantee  for  any  man.  the 
calling  of  the  physician  is  {positively  a  (Kristian  vocation  in  its 
very  nature,  in  so  far  as  he  is  recjuired  to  learn  and  to  apply 
whatever  can  best  j)romote  the  well-being  of  humanity.  The 
(ireat  Physician  is  his  pattern.  Put  this  higher  aspect  of 
medical  science  is  best  seen  in  the  facts  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  Podily  disease  and  mental  disorder  arc, 
ind(H*d,  in  general  but  as  interchanging  currents;  and  both 
really  demand  the  iis('  of  physical  aids  on  moral  principles. 
And  while  the  ac'cumuhitcd  evidence  before  us  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  insanity,  is  a  ])f)sitive  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  since  it  shows  that  tlie  sy.stem  of  “pity,  goodness, 
and  justice’’ — the  system  that  suppresses  anger,*  and  prevails, 
by  comforting  and  encouraging,  is  the  right  one;  so  also  does 
the  whole  {)ractice  of  medicine  demonstrate  that  the  t'is  medh 
catrix  is  one  that  works  best  with  gentle  or  soothing  means, 
and  by  rcunoving  all  causes  of  irritation.  That  these  disorders 
of  body  and  mind,  which  come  under  treatment  in  asylums  for 
the  insane,  arc  mostly  due  to  mental  distress,  may  he  inferred 
from  the  nu'aiis  found  most  effectual  in  their  removal — such  as 
improved  diet  and  lodging,  more  comfortable  clothing,  jmre 
air  and  genial  temperature,  cheerful  faces,  kind  and  ])atient 
attention,  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence  to  morbid  fancies, 
and  a  due  alternation  of  repose  and  employment.  As  Ik. 
(kmolly  says:  “  Py  far  the  greater  number  of  agents  remedial 
in  insanity,  gradually  influence  the  mind  itself.  Asylums,  to 
l>e  really  instrumental  of  cure,  must  have  gardens  of  flowers, 
agreeable  views,  convenient  furniture,  cheerful  attendants,  and 
everything,  in  short,  that  may  afford  comfort  and  rest,  and 
soothing  engagements  for  the  senses.’’ 

The  poor  often  come  to  the  asylums  half-starved,  and  good 
f(K>d  is  niPt  un frequently  of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
imHlicine  to  them  : — 

“  Among  other  patents  admitted  was  a  poor  tailor’s  wife;  she  had 
been  insane  some  months,  apparently  from  want  of  nourishment  and 

•  Irl'Mtme  is  the  old  English  word  for  and  truly  an  angry  temper  ii 

the  most  tiresome  and  distracting,  or  deranging,  of  all  dispositions  ;  so  th^ 
Paul  might  well  say,  “  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  w 
discoumgcKl"  (Co),  iii.  *21);  or,  as  Tvndalo  translates  it.  “Fathers,  nit 
not  youre  children,  lest  they  l»e  of  n  wyu 
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comforts.  She  was  a  kind  of  mad  skeleton.  Looking  as  if  she 
might  at  any  moment  drop  down  and  die,  slie  still  danced  and  sung, 
:uid  ran  to  and  fro,  and  tore  her  clothes  and  all  ordinary  bedding  to 
rags.  We  had  just  begun  to  meet  these  dilheulties,  without 
restniints,  and  she  was  indulged  in  some  of  her  harmless  fancies  ; 
supplied,  among  other  things,  with  useless  remnants,  that  she  might 
amuse  herself  with  tearing  them  into  shreds.  Oood  food  was  given 
her  and  porter.  She  became  stouter,  and  she  became  calmer ;  and 
scxm  she  employed  herself  in  making  dresses  instead  of  tearing  them. 
Thus  a  happy  recovery  was  commencing,  when  her  poor  husband 
came  to  see  her.  The  sight  of  him,  half-starved  and  half-clothed, 
distressed  her,  and  caused  a  temporary  relapse.  She  became  de- 
prt'ssed,  wept  bitterly,  and  lamented  that  her  husband  could  not 
come  into  llamvell.” — P.  115. 

“  When  my  lirst  attempts  to  convey  clinical  instruction  in  the 
asylum  were  made,  a  remarkably  fine-looking  young  woman  (mt.  20) 
was  brought  in,  wearing  a  strait-waistcoat  very  tightly  put  on.  Her 
face  was  tlushod ;  her  eyes  w  ere  animated ;  she  was  extremely  noisy 
and  excited ;  talked  loudly,  and  frequently  sung,  but  w  as  very  irascible 
with  everybody  wdio  eame  near  her.  It  was  observed  that  both  the 

•  V 

wrists  and  ancles  of  this  young  person  w  ere  ulceratixl,  as  if  by  having 
worn  iron  handcutfs  and  leg-locks.  The  strait-waistcoat  was  taken 
off,  and  the  patient  being  put  into  a  warm-bath,  ceased  to  be  angry, 
and  expressed  her  sense  of  relief  in  the  liveliest  terms.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  bodily  disorder  by  gentle  medicines,  combined  with  rest, 
tranquillity,  and  the  general  kindness  of  those  about  her,  soon  restored 
her  to  perfect  health.  The  mere  discontinuam^e  of  the  restraints, 
and  the  friendly  reception  given  to  her  on  admission,  had  a  striking 
effect ;  in  two  days  she  was  introduced  to  the  matron’s  room  to  do 
some  iK'edlework.  On  the  third  day  she  was  considerably  excited, 
disnosed  to  laugh  loudly  and  long;  but  influenced  by  quiet  words, 
and  perfectly  good-tempered.  81ie  complained  of  those  infernal 
fetters  she  had  worn  day  and  night  for  three  weeks.  She  ranidly 
and  entirely  recovered.  No  doubt  could  exist  in  the  minds  of 
obseners  of  this  case,  that  many  such,  neglected  in  many  miserable 
asylums,  passed  on  to  chronic  and  incurable  stages.” — P.  118. 

Another  young  married  woman  (net.  25),  whose  malady 
resultid  from  nursing  and  semi-starvation,  was  brought  in,  tied 
up  in  complicated  restraints,  although  literally  too  feeble  to 
stand.  Her  WTists  and  ankles  were  ulcerated,  and  lier  toes  in  a 
Btute  of  mortification.  Good  food,  wine,  liberty,  fresh  air,  and 
the  sense  of  having  kind  pt'ople  about  her,  wrought  w'onderful 
cfftTts.  She  soon  bt'came  healthy  and  reasonable.  She  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  all  the  events  of  lier  illness,  and  described 
ht'r  sufferings  from  the  strait- waistcoat  by  day  and  the  iron 
handcuffs  by  night,  when  both  hands  and  "feet  were  fastened  to 
fhe  bedstead.  We  might  accumulate  instances  equally  striking 
tlie  immediate  g(Jod  effects  of  the  non-restraint  system,  but 
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since  the  Hanwell  repims  and  the  lucid  appeals  of  Dr.  Conollv 
to  the  public  mind,  it  is  scan'ely  necessary  to  do  more  bv  waV 
of  demonstrating  the  value  of  that  system  than  to  |Knnt  attention 
to  the  n'sults. 

The  evening  parties  of  the  insiine  at  Ilanwell  are  merely 
pi\x‘fs  of  the  ncH'essity  of  harmless  enjo\*ment  as  a  means  of 
aniinating  the  mind,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  cin'um- 
stiinees,  to  st'lf-eontrol  and  gtK>d  feeling.  There  even  the  violent 
restrain  themselves  for  the  t>ecasion,  the  convalescent  wear  an 
expression  of  serene  siitisfaotion,  and  smiles  play  like  sunshine 
on  the  face  of  the  melancholic,  and  the  attendants  learn  the 
luxury  of  doing  gixxl.  And  all  this  is  attaimxl  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  decoration  and  a  few  extra  devices  for  the  eneouraiji'moiit 


of  thost'  who  have  taste  for  fruit  and  dowers,  music,  danoinjr, 
tea,  toast,  and  innocent  good-fellowship ;  and  who  is  so  mad  as 
to  have  no  taste  for  any  of  these  things,  at  least  by  symjxithy 
with  thosi'  who  can  enjoy  theni*:^ 

Anv  one  with  a  sensible  heart,  who  has  ever  visiteil  a  lunatic 
asylum,  will  feel  the  force  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  exclamation  on  six'in^ 
a  |Kitient  then':  “What  a  world  of  woi'  is  written  on  that 


face !’ 


Yes,  miserv — the  slow  dre  of  a  smothereil  wrath — is  the 


prevailing  |K>ssession  of  the  insiine.  Whether  arising  from  the 


jH'rversions  of  a  st'ldsh  will,  or  a  sense  of  actual  wrong,  or  from 


the  misunderstandings  of  vanity  and  a  love  that  six'ks  only  to 
Ix'  loved  for  the  sake  of  self — the  most  seldsh  form  of  all 


dening'inent — still  the  condition  is  the  siune ;  it  is  the  madness 
of  misi'ry — a  nervous  system  that  cannot  rest — a  heart  knowing 
no  jx'ace,  Ixx'ause  without  faith  in  true  principles,  and  finding 
no  l)osoin  on  wliieh  to  re|^x>se,  and  no  jx'aeeful  engagi'inent 
either  of  the  adix'tions  or  the  faculties — a  soul  seeking  rest  and 


dnding  none.  M  liat  an  object  of  coinpasion  is  a  human  Ix'ing 
without  conddence  either  in  GihI  or  man  I  It  is  but  a  tuller 


development  of  what  is  common  to  our  nature ;  and  yet  this 
nature  is  the  object  of  Divine  law  ;  and  this  insane,  unsiitistitHl, 
restless  soul  is  the  very  Ix'iug  to  whom  the  evangelic  messag'  is 
addresstxl  and  adapUxl : — 


**  ^  ere  scire  est  per  causas  scire.” 

Truly  the  see<l  of  insanity,  the  vital  principle  of  “  unrt'asim 
and  unrest,  is  never  to  be  disloclgtxl  from  humanity  by  dint  ot 
me<lical  skill,  nor  by  txlucation  as  a  mere  system  of  mnemonics. 
The  rapidly  growing  necessity  for  more  madhouses  will  not  h' 
stopjKxl  till  those  very  principles  which  alone  have  Ix'cn  kno^n 
to  cure  imsanity  are  brought  into  full  action  upon  six'iety  so  as 
to  pn'vent  it.  “Pity,  goixl  ness,  justice,’’  cure  insanity  in  the 
hands  of  Pinel,  luke,  and  Conollv,  bv  furnishing  whut  the 
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Wv  and  soul  neixl ;  aud  wheu  those'  C^hristian  virliux'i  work 
thoir  wav  into  the  hearts  aiul  homos  of  our  toiling  inyriails,  the 
spmkl  of  insauity  will  ooaso*  aiul  uot  till  thou  : — 

“  If  all  jH'oplo  wore  as  oari'ful  uot  to  provoke  their  follow -ore'at  art's 
[  to  wrath  as  the  otReors  of  gvKnl  asylums  art' ;  wort'  as  indulgout  to 

faults,  and  as  atvustomod  to  oiuvunigo  and  aid  all  attempts  at  solf- 

i  centred  and  imprvwornent ;  and  if,  which  cannot  ho,  the  sane  wort'  as 
much  prt'servedas  the  insane  in  their  rt'troat,  frv>m  want  and  gnawing 
j  — the  world  without  the  walls  of  such  places  would  far  mort' 

abound  in  happiness,  and  far  less  in  the  causes  by  which  so  manv 
disiracled  minds  art'  driven  within  them  for  shelter  and  rt'lief.*’ — l'. 
156. 

Ihit  we  must  look  higher  for  thc>se  luoatis  aud  motives  which 
will  eiiablo  men  to  Ix'ar  with  one  another  in  the  clash  aud 
struggle  of  their  eomjH'tiiig  worldly  interests  aud  jKissions.  It 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  human  activity  to  aggravate  all  the 
evils  to  which  humanity  is  liable  wheu  left  to  work  its  owti 
wav.  Unless  curln'd  bv  the  ivstraiuts  of  a  faith  that  uot  onlv 
teaches  a  man  his  duty,  but  by  atlbrdnig  the  highest  motive, 
enables  him  to  do  it  in  the  lu'st  manner,  the  mori'  intense  the 
iiitellei'tual  effort,  and  the  more  commanding  the  eommeree,  the 
vaster  will  Ih'  the  derangements  of  siK'iety.  l.ubi>ur  will  Ih' 
undertaken  only  to  find  iiu'ans  for  the  indulgence  of  lust,  and 
ingenuity  K'  exerted  only  to  delude.  So  that,  after  all,  it 
ri'inains  w  ith  the  men  who  hold  the  stvret  i»f  ivnovating  siH'iety 
by  Divine  truth  as  a  jiractioal  thing,  to  exhibit  by  all  nu'ans  the 
vitalizing  jKiwer  of  that  truth  as  the  only  energy  that  can 
pri'vent  all  other  iiiHucnces  from  so  acting  upon  man  as  to 
ri'iider  his  madness  aud  his  misery  not  only  inevitable,  but 
extensive  exactly  in  projKU'tion  to  the  grow  th  of  his  ability  to 
think  and  act. 

I  he  remarks  of  Dr.  (\)nolly  on  education,  with  a  view  to  the 
priwcntion  of  insanity,  are  esjH'cially  valuable  as  coming  from 
80  expirienced,  practical,  and  successful  a  physician  : — 


‘*^ery  little  consideration  is  n'quirt'd  to  show  that  in  the  manage- 
nient  ot  childrt'ii  of  teiuler  vears,  manv  customs  prevail  whicli  dirt'cliy 
tend  to  irritate  and  spoil  the  growing  brain,  'fhe  svstem  ot  mental 
and  ph>sical  training  generallv  adopted  for  children  and  youth  is  so 
tar  from  bt*ing  adapted  to  secure  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  as  to 
be  little  lu'tter  than  a  satire  on  the  common  senst' ot  mankind.  l'ri»m 
the  very  beginning,  nothing  is  so  conspicuous  as  a  steady  disrt'gard 
et  physiological  principles.*’ 

Those  Institutions  in  w’hich  congenital  defect  and  ImlH'cility 
are  clearly  recognised  and  systematically  truineil,  atford  us  hints 
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of  practical  iin|)ortance  in  the  management  of  all  young  minds. 
In  those  schools,  the  cliaracter  of  each  pupil  receives  serious 
preliminary  imiuiry ;  cjualities  which  appear  naturally  deft'ctive 
are  not  forceil ;  faculties  congenitally  fei'ble  are,  if  jx)ssible, 
strengthened,  but  never  stimulated  to  diseased  exertion;  the 
moral  qualities  claim  especial  consideration  ;  what  is  faulty  is 
soon  associated  with  a  certain  shame  and  sorrow ;  what  is  good 
receiv(‘s  generous  encouragement ;  and  while  the  intellect  is 
traiiu'd,  the  affections  are  tenderly  cultivated.  There  are  juve¬ 
nile  victims,  not  a  few,  who  with  faculties  unequally  developed, 
but  yet  not  so  marked  with  malady  as  to  be  preserved  from 
onlinarv  modes  of  education,  are  thrown  into  a  crowd  where 
they  are  unfitted  to  compete — trampled  on  and  })ut  aside.  For 
many  of  these  it  would  have  Ix'en  a  happy  circumstance  if  they 
had  Ihhmi  educated  in  institutions  where  alone  the  common 
principles  of  physiology  arc  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
understanding  and  the  control  of  the  feelings,  ^lany  a  way¬ 
ward  temper,  inherited  from  half-insane  ancestors,  might  be 
thus  soothed  and  regulated,  and  many  a  young  ])crson  saved 
years  of  useless  efforts,  of  errors,  and  vices.  Attenqds  to  amend 
these  inheritcsl  or  acquired  faults  by  severities  are  never 
successful.  I'^nlimited  indulgence  is  equally  fatal.  Ordinary 
t'ducation,  pursiunl  with  no  higher  views  than  the  acquisition  of 
fortune  and  station,  has  no  salutary'  results. 

All  who  have  pevuliar  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
mental  habits  of  insane  persons  of  the  educated  classes,  well 
know  that,  with  few  exceptions,  their  })revious  studies  and 
pursuits  have  Ih'cii  suporticial  and  desultory',  and  often  frivolous; 
the  condition  of  the  female  mind  especially'  is  too  often  more 
deplorable  still.  Not  only'  is  it  most  rare  to  find  them  familiar 
with  the  Ix'st  authors  of  their  own  country',  but  most  common  to 
find  that  they  have  never  read  a  really^  good  author,  and  that 
the  few  accomplishments  they^  possess  have  been  taught  tor 
display  in  society',  and  not  for  solace  in  quieter  hours.  But 
there  is  a  frt'quent  jx'rversion  of  intellectual  exercise  more  fatal 
than  its  omission,  and  which  fills  our  asy’lums  with  lady'  patients, 
terrifitnl  by'  mctaphy'sical  translations  and  bewildered  by  reli¬ 
gious  romances,  and  who  have  lost  all  custom  of  hcalthtul 
exertion  of  body'  or  mind,  all  love  of  natural  objects,  all  intoroft 
in  things  most  largtdy  influencing  the  ha})piness  of  mankind. 
A  large  portion  of  the  moral  treatment  resorted  to  in  asylunu 
consists  in  discouragement  of  the  evil  habits  of  mind  into  which 
such  frivolous  and  unhappv  beings  have  fallen.  Exercise  in 
the  ojK'n  air,  customary'  and  general  activity,  regular  hours,  a 
moderate  attention  to  music  and  other  such  excitement,  protec¬ 
tion  from  fanatical  exhortations,  and  the  substitution  of  sensible 
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books  for  the  worthless  tracts  and  volumes  with  which  well- 
meaning  friends  have  generally  loaded  their  boxes,  and  which 
are  henceforth  locked  up  as  so  much  mental  }X)ison.  The  same 
kind  of  care  might  in  many  cases  have  preserved  from  derange¬ 
ment.  (P.  IGl.)  We  could  wish  that  the  Doctor  had  named 
a  few  of  the  pernicious  tracts  and  volumes  as  a  warning  to 
those  conceriu'd ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  uniiistiTictive  had 
he  informed  us  whether  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  ITaiiwell 
asylum  had  ever  read  tracts  of  any  kind.  As  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  all 
truly  religious  instruction  has  been  a  marked  antecedent  of 
insanity  amongst  the  lower  orders.  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
are  no  mean  helps  in  confirming  convalescents  at  Ilanwell,  and 
preventing  relapses ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  are  daily 
sustained  by  religious  truth  who  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  would  have  sunk  into  the  darkest  madness 
under  the  weight  of  trouble  and  the  sense  of  guilt.  Dr.  (^onolly 
expresses  his  pain  and  surprise  that  so  little  interest  is  taken  in 
education  as  a  means  of  preventing  insanitv,  and  in  this  wo 
thoroughly  sympathize  with  him.  He  mentions,  with  especial 
approval,  the  following  works  as  useful  helps  to  those  who 
would  carry  out  physical  and  moral  training  together :  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe's  “  IVinciples  of  Physiology,"  Dr.  South wo(kI 
binith’s  “  Philosophy  of  Health,"  Mr.  Charles  Bray's  work  on 
the  “  Education  of  the  Feelings,"  and  a  small  volume  on 
“Man’s  Power  over  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Control  Insanity," 
by  the  R(*v.  John  Barlow. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  in  her  wise  work  on  the  “  Education  of  Character," 
gives  us  an  instructive  passage  in  relation  to  this  subject  (p.  2(>). 
bhe  informs  us  that  she  had  b(‘en  asking  a  question  of  the 
physician  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Lancashire,  relative  to  the 
j)opular  idea  that  gifted  minds  are  more  likely  to  Ih>  deranged 
than  those  of  more  simple  structure  ;  his  answer  was :  ‘‘  We 
find  that  our  patients,  considered  as  a  whole,  are  not  strictly 
8p(‘uking  superior  in  their  mental  endowments,  nor  yet  inferior. 
Ihe  largest  proportion  of  them  are  persons  in  whom  no  just 
balance  exists ;  persons  in  whose  charaebT  one  or  more  faculty 
or  tendency  has  overw’cighed  the  others,  so  that  the  whole  Ixdiig 
Diuy  be  said  to  have  Ix'en  disproportioned  and  distorted  by  the 
exaggeration  of  some  powers  to  the  injury  or  overthrow  of 
others.’*  “  That,”  he  added,  “  would  bo  the  Ix'st  education, 
and  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind,  which  should  bring  early 
into  constant  exercise  and  use  all  the  different  faculties  of  the 
entire  being.”  We  take  this  to  mean  that  the  human  brain  is 
tn  the  best  condition  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  when  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  God’s 
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works  in  creation,  providence,  and  grace,  since  these  are  in  fact 
divinely  adapti^l  to  all  the  faculties  of  man.  That  is  the  only 
safe  education  which  shall  unite  the  development  of  intellect 
with  the  happy  engagement  of  our  aft’ections,  and  gradually  tit 
us  to  fulfil  our  duties,  relatively,  socially',  civilly,  and  religiously. 
Whatever,  either  phy'sicall}'  or  morally,  puts  us  out  of  keeping 
with  those  duties,  puts  our  reason  as  well  as  our  happiness  in 
jeopardy  :  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  law's  of  the  two  taldes,  are  written  alike  for  our 
ohseTvanee  hy  the  finger  of  Him  w’ithout  w  hom  was  not  anything 
made  that  w  as  made. 

The  subject  is  one  on  wdiich  w  e  might  delight  to  enlarge,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  interest  and  importance. 
Dr.  Conollv’s  able  work  W’o  commend  to  those  w'lio  have  reason 
to  seek  further  information  on  the  matter.  They'  will  there 
fKH'  that  the  great  medicine  for  the  insane  is  sej)aration  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  tlie  insanity  arose.  They  will  stn? 
the  salutary  influence  of  patience  and  gentleness,  and  the  gcKxl 
of  amusement  as  well  as  of  work.  They'  will  see  tlmt  as  in 
children,  so  in  all  w  eak,  wayward,  or  j)erverted  minds,  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  slightest  indication  of  good  feeling  is  the  secret 
of  successful  adyancement  to  the  highest  wdl-being,  while 
anger  and  diseouragement  necessarily  confirm  wdiat  is  evil, 
and  by  h'ading  to  despair  may  freeze  the  very'  fountain  of  life. 

isdom,  indeed,  reproves  sliarply,  but  it  also  eheerfully  sets  to 
work  to  improve;  because  it  has  good  principles  it  has  gend 
hojU's,  and  is  confident  that  all  impediments  shall  be  reinoviHl, 
and  abuses  coiKjuered,  by^  the  recurrence  of  the  will  to  tlie 
olx'dienet'  of  Divine  order  and  law',  w’hich  being  followed,  shall 
Ix'  found  so  ])roduetive  of  peace  and  joy',  that  to  depart  there¬ 
from  shall  be  the  only  dread.  Without  this  w'isdom  a  man 
can  neither  control  himself  nor  others,  but  losing  his  own 
eulmm'ss,  he  bt'eomes  liable  to  be  infected  by'  the  maniacal 
contagion  of  any  ill-tem|H'r  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 
The  w  hole  subject  is  in  truth  but  a  proof  that  He  w  ho  gave  us 
our  religion  understood  w'hat  is  in  man,  for  the  religion  and  the 
morality  of  the  New'  Testament  are  so  completely  in  keeping 
with  the  physiology  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  that  the  true 
physician  can  scarcely  Ix'  distinguished  from  the  true  servant  of 
(  hrist.  The  grand  moral  of  the  matter  in  relation  to  all  our 
muladios  of  mind  and  biKly',  is  the  universal  applicability'  of  the 
law  of  kindness,  and  the  use  of  truth  in  love. 
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ART.  II.-THK  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Vols.  from  lSl-5  to  185(). 

Singapore. 

The  Journal  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  rejJete  with  invalu¬ 
able  information  regarding  one  of  the  most  paradisiacal  spots 
on  our  globe ;  and,  for  that  reason,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
loading  libraries.  As  it  is  a  subject  rarely  brought  before  the 
public,  we  shall  cull  from  the  pages  of  this  repository,  and 
condense  within  due  limits,  some  interesting  features  about 
Malaysia,  especially  our  llritish  settlements  there. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  stretches  along  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Asia.  Extending  from  the  western  extremity  of  Sumatra, 
or  E.  long.,  to  the  j)arallel  of  the  Aroo  Isles,  or  135^^,  it 
embraces  forty  degrees  of  longitude;  and  lying  between  11*^  S. 
and  20*^  N.  of  the  Equator,  tliirty-one  degrees  of  latitude.  In 
other  words,  it  comprehends  four  millions  and  a  half  geo¬ 
graphical,  or  about  live  millions  and  a  half  square  statute 
miles. 

Its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Sumatra,  and  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pay  of  Pengal 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern  boundary  consists  of  a 
long  scries  of  islands  connected  together  in  a  straight  line  of 
l,b00  geographical  miles,  and  running  almost  due  east  and 
west  from  Java  to  Timorlaut.  The  eastern  boundarv  is  less 
extensive,  and  ])rincipally  formed  by  the  island  of  l^lpua,  or 
New  Guinea,  llie  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Archi- 

felago  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  l^hilippinc 
slands,  watered  by  the  China  Sea,  form  the  northern  barrier. 
The  general  position  of  this  Archipelago  is  between  the  great 
continent  of  Australia  and  the  most  southern  promontory  of 
Asia.  It  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  Pirmah, 
^iani,  and  Cochin-China,  and  lies  along  the  entire  route  of 
maritime  intercourse  between  them. 

Jhe  northern  limits  are  within  three  or  four  days*  sail  of  the 
of  China;  its  western,  only  twelve  days’  sail  from  Port 
.  To  its  central  and  richest  islands,  it  requires,  on  an 
average,  only  ten  days’  sail  from  China,  twenty  from  Pengal, 
sixty  from  the  west  "coast  of  America,  and  ninety  from  any 
I>art  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  peculiar  jx)8ition  ot  this  large 
Archi|x'lago. 

It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  containing  within  its  lines 

M)me  of  the  fairest  countries  under  the  sun, — with  the  usual 

exception  that  ‘‘  onlv  man  is  vile.” 
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It  is  thickly  studded  witli  isles  and  islets  of  various  sizes, 
— in  chains  linked  top^ether  here  and  there  by  a  »»reat  island. 
These  groups  are  intersected  by  portions  of  the  ocean,  in  some 
jMirts  eonipanitively  large  and  free,  though  uncertain  on  account 
of  shoals  and  sunken  rocks,  e.  g.,  the  Java  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
(  elelx's,  c^'c. ;  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  various  islands  to 
each  other,  there  are  innumerable  straits  and  most  intricate 
passages,  such  as  the  Palawan  Passage  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Although  it  might  seem  unfair  to  nominate  the  relative 
value  of  the  ditlerent  islands  by  such  a  criterion,  yet  for  con¬ 
venience  sake,  we  may  cla.ss  them  according  to  their  size. 
Thus,  under  the  first  degree,  we  have  Sumatra,  the  longest, 
and  lIorniK),  the  largest ;  Java  is  to  be  classed  second ;  the 
third  class  embraces  Lycaonia,  the  chief  of  the  Philippines,  also 
Mindanao  and  C’elebes ;  and  of  the  fourth  rate,  we  have  an 
infinite  iiuiuIkt  of  small  islands  —  Pali,  Lombok,  Penang, 
Timor,  SingaiK)re,  Sic. 

Our  Archipidago  falls  within  the  tropics,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines,  within  ten 
degri'es  on  either  side  of  the  Equator.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
country  in  India  that  lies  so  close  to  the  Equator.  Xot  only 
.so :  the  iHpiiiux'tial  line  passes  right  through  its  centre,  .so  us 
to  cut  those  large  islands  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  into  two  halves. 
Of  courst',  this  gives  a  uniformity,  both  to  the  general  features 
of  resemblance,  and  to  the  distinctive  marks  which  characterize 
this  from  other  portions  of  India,  as  to  climate,  animals,  vege- 
Diblcs,  and  the  different  races  of  inhabitants. 

The  islands  throughout  are  mountainous, — some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  very  high  and  volcanic.  There  are  no  .sandy  deserts,  and 
few  gras-sy  phiins  ;  but  all  the  groups  are  coven'd  with  deep 
forests  of  8tiq)endous  trees,  which  may  be  everywhere  seen 
flourishing  close  to  the  water’s  edge;  and  .sailing  within  hail 
of  thast'  .sylvan  shores,  you  cannot  but  exult  in  the  delicious — 
“the  spicy  ”  bret'zes  which  blow  off  to  regale  you. 

As  to  the  natives,  the  Malays  have  become  the  dominant 
race.  On  this  account,  the  entire  Archijxdago  lias  bet'ii  named 
Malaysia,  further  inquirv,  however,  has  di.scovertxl  that  two 
aboriginal  trilxs  inhabit  theses  i.slandLs.  The  one  is  a  brown- 
coinplexioiuxl  |xx)ple  with  lank  hair  ;  the  other,  a  race  of  a  soot 
colour,  with  woolly,  frizzled  hair.  The  former  tribe— com¬ 
prising  a  majority  of  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo 
almost  invariably  disidays  a  murktHl  supt'riority  over  the  latter. 
...  ^  and  w(xn-headed  jx‘ople  are  descrilx'd  as  dwarf 

Africans,  and  boar  as  inferior  a  relation  to  the  brown -colourt'd 
trilxvs  as  the  negro  bears  to  the  white  man  in  the  Western 
M  orld.  1  hey  occupy  chiefly  the  eastern  part  of  the  group» 
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or  the  islands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea.  Indeed,  the  native 
name  of  New  Gumeii  itself  is  Puapiiay  ‘‘wool-headed/’  which 
has  been  corrupted  by  foreigners  into  Papua.  It  appears  that 
seme  of  the  islands  are  occupied  by  this  race  almost  exclusively. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  lowest  barbarism  ; 
and  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  any  class  superior  to 
them,  they  arc  powerless,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  “are  hunted 
down  like  wdld  animals  of  the  forest,  or  driven  up  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  fastnesses.^’ 

Of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Archipelago,  tlie  western 
portion  has  shared  the  Jargest  intercourse'  with  other  nations, 
and  for  the  longest  period,  so  as  to  ])roduee  a  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Its  position,  the  cliaracter  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  tlie  variety  and  costliness  of  its  products, 
can  easily  account  for  this. 

Mr.  (Vaw’ford,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  out  a  connexion 
betwe'cii  the  aborigines  of  this  Arcliipelago  and  any  distant 
people,  “  lias  no  liesitation  in  thinking  that  the  extraordinary 
coincidences  in  language  and  customs,  wliich  have  bi'en  dis¬ 
covered  between  tliem  and  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  originatc'd 
with  the  former;”  and  after  discussing  this  knotty  cpiestion  at 
some  lengtli,  positively  asserts  that  that  connexion,  one  of  great 
antiquity,  must  have  “originated  in  a  state  of  society  and 
manners  ditierent  from  what  now  exists,  and  took  place  long 
before  the  intercourse  of  the  Hindoos,  not  to  say  the  Arabs, 
with  the  Indian  Archipelago.”  Upon  this  question  we  can 
only  say  that,  if  the  ancient  tribes  in  the  Archijielago  opened 
and  maintained  an  intercourse  with  ^ladagascar  of  so  influential 
a  kind  as  to  create  an  extraordinary  ri'semblance  between  their 
language  and  habits,  and  that  of  the  negro  races  of  Madagascar, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  far  more  hardy  and  enterprising 
stock  than  we  find  at  present  upon  these  islands. 

Although  from  their  geographical  ])osition,  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  a  maritime  people,  yet  their  voyages  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  coast.  In  merchantmen  Ix'tween  Malaysia  and  Jlin- 
dostan,  or  China,  or  even  England,  Malayan  sea  ciinnies  are 
often  found ;  yet  the  adventures  of  the  natives  randy  exb'nd 
beyond  the  islands  and  countri(*s  which  are  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  was  the  jieople  of  the  far  West  that  wore 
M  by  the  spirit  of  daring  and  enterprise  to  open  intercourse 
with  these  interesting  spots. 

liong  bi'fore  the  topography  of  the  Archipelago  was  known 
*n  Kun)p(\  or  even  the  names  of  its  principal  islands,  its  pro¬ 
ductions  had  found  their  way  westward,  and  got  classed  among 
the  choici'st  luxuries  of  Asiatics  and  Europ(*ans.  Nearly  thref' 
thousand  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  part  of  his  navy 
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— piloted  by  “  Bhipraen  that  had  knowlcKl^e  of  the  sea,  came  to 
Ophir  once  in  three  years,  bringing  from  Ophir  gold,  and 
nilver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks,  great  plenty  of  almujr 
trtvs  and  precious  stones.**  The  j)reponderance  of  opinion  gives 
to  this  “Ophir**  a  situation  beyond  the  Ganges, — some  think 
Malacca,  or  Java,  or  Sumatra,  or  Celebes.  The  late  Dr.  Kitto 
remarks  uj)on  this  point,  after  much  research  :  “  IVuhaps  the 
most  probable  of  all  is  Malacca,  which  is  known  to  be  the  Aurea 
CherHonestis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
natives  of  ^lalacca  call  their  gold  mines  ophirs”  Dut  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  meet  with  a  positive  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  large  trade  was  carriod 
on  by  the  nations  of  Ilindostaii  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  parti- 
ticular,  have  carried  on  this  commercial  intercourse  from  time 
immemorial.  What  the  traders  of  India,  who  first  visited 
these  islands,  sought  for,  was  only  their  productions.  Kulinga 
is  the  name  by  which  any  part  of  India  is  known  to  the 
islanders ;  and  they  give  the  name  Kliny  to  those  who  come 
from  that  country,  —  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  settle 
down  and  intermarry.  The  bulk  of  these  colonists  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  this  western  division  of  the  Archipelago. 

“  It  was  a  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  in  common  with 
the  n*8t  of  mankind,  for  tiie  spices  and  other  ran'  productions  of  the 
islands,  that  gave  rise  to  this  commerce,  which  increased  as  the 
nations  of  the  West  improved  in  riches  and  civilization  ;  for  the  trade 
of  the  people  of  Coromandel  was  the  first  link  of  that  series  of 
voyages  by  which  the  productions  of  the  Archipelago  were  conducted 
even  to  to  the  markets  of  Koine.’’ 

The  Arabians  must  have  opened  their  trade  among  these 
islands  at  a  very  early  period,  though  we  have  not  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  precise  date.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
whole  islands  and  parts  of  islands  had  adopted  the  Moham- 
nuHlun  faith.  Ihe  Arab  merchants,  who  had  ventured  so 
far  from  their  native  shores,  w’ere  evidently  •men  of  8iH)enor 
strength  of  character,  ambitious  and  bigoted ;  and  in  the 
assi'rtion  of  their  religious  tenets,  readily  proselyti/.ed  entire 
mas.ses  of  the  natives  in  the  Archipelago, — a  majority  of  whom 
may  now’  Ih'  said  to  be  of  the  Mohamm(*dan  creed.  Genuine 
Arabs  continue  to  frequent  these  islands,  and  settle  down  there; 
and  annually  there  are  shiploads  of  pilgrims  carried  from  the 
F^st  India  groups  to  visit  the  tomb  of  their  Drophet  and  other 
sacixxl  sites  upon  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Spt'aking  of  Asiatic  strangers  that  frequent  the  3Ialuyan 
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Archil)clago,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  Chinese.  The 
numbi'r  of  these  immigrants  yearly  increases.  Every  junk 
from  the  ‘‘  Flowery  LancF^  brinp^s  a  lar^e  pack  of  such  colonists 
to  the  Malayan  Islands,  the  fame  of  whose  jj^oldeii  products, 
havin*?  extended  widely  amon<^  the  maritime  “celestials,’’  is 
Uuiipting  enough  to  entice  these  citizens  in  crowds  from  their 
father-land  in  search  of  food  and  fortune.  Of  foreign  settlers 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Chinese  are  undoubtedly  the 
mast  numerous.  They  are  met  with  in  every  island,  but  chiefly 
congregate  on  islands  like  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  islanders  themselves,  or  with  other  Asiatic 
settlers,  the  Chinese  are  decidedly  superior  in  enterprise  and 
industry,  fin  this  account,  they  arc  seen  on  every  islet  to  have 
got  the  upjK'r  hand  in  arts  and  commerce.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  in  trade, — almost  all  the  traflic  of  the  Archi- 
ptdago  with  surrounding  petty  states  being  conducted  by  them. 
Some  who  have  been  long  resident  among  these  isles,  have 
grown  enormously  rich,  and  live  and  die  there,  rather  than  risk 
their  comfort  or  their  wealth  by  returning  within  the  grasp  of 
rapacious  mandarins.  Very  few  return  to  their  native  country. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  intention  of  every  emigrant  as  he  leaves 
his  father’s  house,  to  revisit  his  kith  and  kin  ;  but  the  vast 
majority  are  detained  by  tlie  bonds  of  business  and  intermar¬ 
riages  with  the  natives.  The  half-caste  progeny  from  such  a 
source  is  much  inferior  to  the  original  settler.  They  wear 
the  dress,  they  profess  the  religion,  they  affect  the  manners 
of  the  ( diinamau  ;  but  they  have  lost  his  language,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  energy  and  spirit ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  they  may 
Ik)  sjiid  to  exceed  him  in  sensuality  and  debauchery. 

Of  Europeans  wlio  have  figured  in  the  modern  history  of  this 
western  group  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago,  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  productions  of  these  rich  and 
romantic  regions  formed  part  of  that  “oriental  commerce  which 
lighted  the  embers  of  civilization  in  Italy;”  and  it  was  the 
search  for  tliem  that  led  to  the  interesting  maritime  discoveries 
of  (lama  and  Columbus. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  reach  the  Archipelago  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  discovery  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  who  made  it  in  1509,  with 
a  wjuadron  of  four  Portuguese  ships  under  his  command. 
Following  up  this  discovery,  his  countryman  Alphonso  Albu¬ 
querque,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  in  1511,  with  a  fleet  of 
nineteen  ships  and  1,400  men,  wrested  the  town  of  Malacca  from 
the  natives.  They  held  Malacca  130  years,  during  which  term 
it  was  eighteen  times  besieged,— six  times  by  the  natives,  seven 
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times  bv  the  King;  of  Acheen,  thrice  by  Javanese,  and  twice  hv 
the  Dutch,  who,  at  last,  in  1042,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  it, 
after  a  blockade  of  five  months. 

Dutch  intercourse  w’ith  these  islands  did  not  eoininence  till 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  Unfortunately,  their  first 
visit  was  hut  a  sample  of  that  systematic  injustice  and  tn  acherv 
which  a  ravenous  cupidity  for  gain  has  almost  invariably  pur¬ 
sued  thnuighout  the  history  of  Dutch  enterprise  in  the  Indian 
An  hiix'lago.  In  the  year  when  their  flet't  of  four  vc^ssels 

under  Uautmnn,  reached  Java,  they  at  once  got  themselves 
cmbroihHl  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  here  and  there 
committing  actual  hostilities  or  horrible  massacres.  At  ^ladiir.i, 
thev  butchered  the  prince  of  the  island  and  his  whole  fumilv, 
while  they  were  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony  and  friendliness  on 
l)oar<l  one  of  Ilautinan’s  veswds.  The  result  of  so  unprincipUHl 
a  policy,  carried  on  down  to  the  latest  iKuiod,  lias,  of  course, 
generat('d  a  train  of  evils  and  misfortunes  among  the  native 
inhabitants,  which  can  never  bi'  conipensattHl  for  by  whatever 
laudable  eflorts  may  l>e  made  for  the  iinproveinent  of  the 
islanders. 

The  Knglish  made  their  first  appearance  in  1558,  under  Sir 
Francis  Dnike, — touching  at  Ternate  and  Java  ;  hut  the  first 
Dritish  factorv  was  not  established  till  a  centurv  after,  at 
Dcncoolen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Their  occupation  of 
other  islands  will  be  noticed  presently.  Put,  in  1811,  when 
the  Dutch  st'ttlements  fell  under  the  French  flag,  the  Pritish 
landt'd  a  force  on  Java,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  submit. 
However,  after  an  interim  of  live  years,  during  which  Sir 
Stamford  Itafllcs  introductnl  many  beneficial  changes  among  the 
natives,  Java  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Dutch,  who  have 
ret  aim'd  it  to  the  present  day.  In  1824,  by  a  treaty  bctwi'cn 
Hreat  Pritaiu  and  Holland,  all  the  Knglish  settlements  in 
Sumatra  were  ctnh'd  to  Holland,  in  lieu  of  the  Dutch  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  continent  of  India  and  at  Malacca.  The  Pritish 
eugagi'd  that  “  no  Pritish  station  should  be  made  on  Sumatra, 
or  on  any  of  the  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore; 
nor  any  treaty  concluded  by  Pritish  authority  with  the  chiefs 
ot  those  st'ttlements.  *  At  the  same  time  the  sovereignty  of  tnc 
island  of  Singajion',  including  the  seas  and  straits  within  ten 
miles  of  it,  was  confirmed  to  Great  Pritain  by  that  convention 
with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  bv  a  treaty  with  the 
Malay  princes  ot  Johore,  to  wdioni  the  island  originallv  lielongj.'d* 
'rims,  the  only  pro]H'rty  which  Pritain  holds  in  the  Indian 
Archii>elago  is,  to  name  the  scpirate  lots  in  the  order  of  chrono¬ 
logical  occupiition,  l*enang.  Province  Welleslev,  Malacca,  and 
Singnjiore.  All  these,  from  1830,  have  bt'cn  made  subordinate 
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to  tlie  Bengal  government ;  and  since  then,  there  1ms  been  a 
valuable  accession  in  a  j)ortion  of  territory  on  Borneo. 

To  call  sjx'cial  attention  to  tlie  settlements  at  present 
(H'cupied  by  the  British  in  this  garden  of  the  Bast,  we  be‘»’in 
with ” 

1.  Bknang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  was  made  over,  in 
178o,  to  the  commander  of  an  East  Indianian,  Captain  Eraneis 
Light,  hy  the  King  of  (iueda,  a  petty  state  on  the  opposite 
coast,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter.  The  following 
year,  that  captain  transtern'd  it  to  the  East  India  Company, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  tlieir  first  governor  of  the  island.  It 
is  situatecl  off  the  west  coast  of  the  ^lalayan  IVninsula,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  from  two  to  five  miles  in 
width  ;  and  it  lies  between  that  and  the  west  (‘iid  of  Sumatra, 
ia  lat.  5  2o  X.,  long.  100°  10  1^.  Ihe  island  itstdf  is  very 
small,  as  denoted  by  its  name,  Pu/o  PeiKOKj ;  jm/o  bt  ing  applied 
by  the  nati\es  only  to  a  spot  tin?  insularity  of  which  is  within 
the  range  of  vision.  In  fact,  it  is  but  sixteen  miles  in  lengtli,  north 
and  south,  and  ten  in  breadth,  offi'ring  an  area  of  lOO  square 
miles.  The  name  Vvnnmj  is  given  either  on  account  of  immense 
({uaiitities  of  “  areea  nut  growing  on  it,  or  from  some  resem¬ 
blance  the  natives  imagine  they  see  in  its  shape  to  that  nut. 
llie  coast  is  hold,  and  studded  with  rocky  islets.  The  harbour  of 
1  cnang  is  capacious,  and  has  a  good  anchorage ;  it  has  now  become 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  and  t  friental  Company’s  line.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  island  there 
are  two  or  three  ranges  of  lofty  hills,— the  western  range,  which 
1 10  highest,  rising  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
presenting  on  its  eastern  face,  an  exquisite  cascade  of  water, 
niucn  to  the  gratification  of  any  ship-passenger  who  has  for  weeks 
notin’ iig  hut  the  blue  sea.  There  are  some  hill-ranges  that 
risi*  ^  dOO  or  1,800  feet,  with  a  temperature  eight  or  ten  de- 
gne.s  lower  than  in  the  valley.  Ihese  hills,  from  their  elevation, 

with  a  climate  like  that  of  ^Madeira,  and 
^  on  an  agreeable  retreat  for  European  invalids  from  India  ; 
no  oiil^  are  they  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  flourishing 
productive  spice  trees,  but  most  of  them  have  large  bun- 
Mows  built  upon  them.  The  soil  of  the  island  throughout  is 
'cn  rich.  I iclds  arc  laid  out  for  rice-cultivation.  There  arc 
pantations  of  nutmegs,  and  the  best  and  finest  cloves.  The 
i|\  un*  planted  with  tea,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  and, 

I  aiK  ,  there  are  jungles  of  fine  rattans  and  bamboos,  and  first- 

inte  ^  cypress.  From  the  ajipearance  of  the 

to  iLe  discovery  of  numerous  ancient-looking 

is  !  it  has  been  presumed  by  some  visitors,  that  there 

h*’uuiid  to  credit  the  native  tradition  that,  at  an  early  date,  it 
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ww  inliaHitod  to  a  oonsidorablo  extent.  Strong  to  sav ,  howevor, 
when  taken  pawssion  of  in  1785,  there  were  only  a  few  mise¬ 
rable  fishennen  upon  its  sea  coast.  At  present,  its  ]Hipulathm 
amounts  to  50,000  ;  yet,  probably,  there  is  no  sjx)t  on  our  ^lobe 
so  Riiiall  as  this  which  has  so  large  a  variety  of  races  and 
languages — British,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Annenians,  Parsecs, 
Bengalese,  Birmans,  Malays,  Siamese,  Chinese,  &c.  The  com¬ 
merce,  nlrea<ly  considerable,  is  represented  by  government 
reports  as  being  on  the  increase.  Its  principal  town,  (ieor^ 
Town,  is  remjirkably  neat  and  clean  ;  one  part  of  w  hich  is 
entirely  occupitxl  by  the  Chinese  colonists.  A  mission  was 
opened  here  in  1810,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
lx)ndon  Missionarv  Society,  w  ith  its  Chinese  and  Malay  branches, 
but  was  reliiKjuiahofl  in  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  claims 
of  Cbiiui  ProptT.  Since  then,  one  Continental  missionary  has 
pursued,  single-handtMl,  his  benevolent  efforts  among  the 
islanders  ;  but  having  lieen  lately  called  to  his  rest,  this  |K>st  has 
been  occupiiMl  b^  a  missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Chinese 
Kvangalization  f^iety.  The  Papists  possess  a  seminary  here 
for  training  up  young  (^hinese  as  preachers  to  their  countrymen ; 
this  establishment  is  said  to  contain  twenty  inmates  on  an  averaije; 
they  have  also  a  female  orphan  asylum  connected  with  their 
mission.  In  one  of  the  recent  re]>orta  of  that  mission,  they 
state  that  “  within  the  preceding  ten  years,  there  had  boon  no 
loss  than  759  Chinese  converted’*  to  the  Romish  faith  in 
Penang. 

2.  Province  Wem.kslfy  is  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  shore 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  exactly  opposite  to  Penang,  and 
imnuHliatcly  under  its  jurisdiction.  It  extends  only  thirty- 
five  miles  along  that  coast,  and  but  four  miles  across ;  and  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  native  states,  except  on  the  west, 
where  it  is  w^ashtni  by  the  sea.  The  face  of  this  portion  of 
British  territory  is  undulating,  and  its  soil  varies  from  com¬ 
mon  sjind  to  the  richest  alluvial ;  it  is  partly  covered  w'ith  jun^jlc* 
and  forest  friM's,  and  ])artly  laid  out  into  mango  groves,  cocoa- 
nut  plantations,  and  ri(‘e  fields  ;  moreover,  there  are  on  it  wild 
uncultivated  spots,  the  resort^s  of  elephants,  tigers,  rhinoocrow's. 
and  snakes.  The  statistics  of  1851  gave  the  po]nilation  at 
65,(HMh  In  this  total,  there  W’ore  more  than  56,t)(K^  Malay*, 
ahinit  8,(MK)  ('hinese,  and  1,1(H)  Eurojx'an  settlers.  Although 
this  is  a  settlement  occupied  by  the  British  since  18t)6,  it* 
name  is  scarcely  known  among  the  English  ;  nor  does  it  ap])oar 
that  any  distinct  or  direct  movement  has  lieen  on  loot  for 
the  moral  iinprovtmnmt  of  its  population,  w^hich  exccixls  even 
that  of  Singapon*. 

d.  The  settlement  at  Maiaixw  is  situate  upon  the  south*'*'^^^ 
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conBt  of  the  ^ilalayan  PcninBula,  about  250  miles  oast  of  the 
island  of  Sinj^aporc.  It  runs  forty  miles  alonj^  shore,  and 
fw'entV‘hve  inland.  All  it%  boundary  lines  arc  Malayan' states  ; 
hut  to  the  west,  where  there  are  the  well-known  Straits,  the 
climate  is  reputed  as  excellent,  and  suitable  for  invalids.  The 
vejretation  is  luxuriant, — cottee,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  chocolate, 
and  pop]x'r  can  be  produced  in  any  quantity.  It  is  rendirkable 
too,  for  its  exports  of  gold-dust,  tin,  ebony,  and  rattans.  The 
pnxlucts  of  the  ground  and  its  internal  resources  do,  without 
douht,  exceed  those  of  Singapore  or  of  any  of  the  other  terri¬ 
tories  already  naine<l,  and  may  yet  be  augmented  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount.  Still,  altliough  at  one  time  it  was  an  eastern 
port  of  some  consequence,  it  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  rival 
Singapore  in  a  commercial  view.  Its  latest  census  dcMs 
not  exceed  ()0,000,  composed  of  heterogeneous  masses,  and 
including  ^1,000  Europeans.  Tlic  town  of  Malacea  stands 
niwn  the  shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  It  offers 
a  pretty  and  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is 
in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  united  by 
a  bridge.  The  old  town  is  on  the  left  hand.  There  you 
have  tlie  hill  St.  Paul,”  topped  by  the  church  of  our 
I^dy  “  del  Monte,”  built  by  Albuquerque,  and  its  base 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguese  fort,  and  studded  with 
barnieks,  court-house,  jail,  and  government  offices.  The  houses 
are  built  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  stvle — with  out-houses, 
offices,  and  s(|uarc.  The  new  town  and  best  part  of  the  bazaars 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  jx)pulation  is 
stated  at  1  1,000.  Malacca  was  the  first  station  o<‘cupied  by 
Hritish  Christians  for  missionary  projects  in  this  Archijielago. 
In  the  year  1815,  both  (Chinese  and  Malay  departments  were 
opened  by  the  late  Dr.  !Milne,  and  sustaincnl  by  the  liondon 
Missionary  Society  until  the  year  1848,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  wide  openings  in  the  Chinese  Em})ire,  the  entire  mission 
was  removed  to  China.  At  present,  there  arc  no  religious 
efforts  made  of  a  regular  and  systematic  form,  among  the 
natives  or  colonists.  It  sei^nLs  to  be  an  opinion,  growing 
among  those  wdio  have  had  the  opportunity  of  com  paring  the 
settlement  in  its  existing  state  with  its  previous  condition,  that 
Malacca  has  in  every  respect  declined  much,  and  that  there  is 
little  prospect  but  of  its  sinking  still  lower. 

4.  SixoAPORE  originally  went  under  the  name  Singha-poordy 
that  is  by  interpretation,  “Lion-town.”  It  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  only  as  Sillah.  It  is  an  island  which,  according  to 
l^yemment  papers,  measures  twenty-six  miles  in  length  and 
thirteen  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  1^  5'  and 
1^  20  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
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peninsula  of  Malacca,  by  the  straits  of  the  same  name, — for¬ 
merly  the  common  channel  of  navigation  for  vessels  hetweeu 
India  and  China, — in  some  j)arts  not  more  than  lialf  a  mile 
wide,  or  so  narrow  indeed,  that  tifj^ers  are  able  to  swim  across 
from  the  main  land.  In  the  twelfth  century,  there  stood,  near 
the  centre  of  the  southern  shore  of  Singapore,  the  capital  of  a 
Malayan  state,  founded  by  a  colony  of  natives  from  the  opposite 
]>eninsula  ;  and  the  present  settlement  occupies  the  site  of  that 
ancuMit  city.  A  passenger  coming  in  his  sliip  from  the  (‘ast- 
wanl,  and  entering  the  harbour  of  Singapore  on  a  bright  simiiv 
morning,  is  imd  by  a  mixed  variety  of  the  most  amusing  and 
vexatious,  enlivtming  and  monotonous  scenes  tliat  can,  in  the 
same  amount  t)f  time,  tlit  lu'fore  one’s  eve  during  a  vovago 
nnind  the  world.  The  liarbour,  lying  south  and  south-eastern 
of  the  settlement — gocKl,  safe,  and  spacious — crowded  with  vessels 
l)earing  all  flags,  renders  the  place  unusually  gay:  native 
caiUH's  skimming  the  surface  of  the  bay — little  skill’s,  very  light 
and  V(‘ry  tlei't,  worked  by  a  couple  or  by  four  men,  and  still 
tinier  boats,  with  tisliermen  casting  their  nets  all  around  your 
ship;  the  whole  line  of  shore  bordered  almost  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  large  hot(*ls,  private  residences,  a  battery,  a  church, 
educational  institutions,  a  parade  and  carriage  drive,  Sic. ;  and 
the  back  rising  grounds  studded  with  Ihiglisli  villas  and  hiin- 
galows,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Government  Hill, 
with  the  (lovernment  House,  Gbservatory,  i^c.  Hut,  while 
you  are  ('agtudy  eyeing  this  pleasing  landscape,  and  before 
your  sliip  is  able  to  secure  her  berth,  your  attention  is  arrested 
bv  a  nuinbi'r  of  curious  people  jumping  on  board  to  iiKpiirc  the 
oiiject  of  your  visit  or  the  destination  of  your  vessel ;  hosts  of 
washermen  pi\stt‘ring  you  by  their  petitions  for  your  iiatronage, 
and  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  shovelling  whole  packets  of 
certificates  into  your  hands  to  assure  you  of  their  honesty, 
punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  so  forth ;  human  beings  of  all 
eolours,  and  ut  all  colours,  presenting  hotel  cards,  surgeons’  cards, 
marine-store  cards;  K ling  bumboat- men,  India  toymen,  Malay 
pedlers, — the  one  vying  witli  the  other  to  si'ciire  your  notice 
and  favouT*s  by  every  kind  of  the  most  humble  and  respect tul 
grimai’cs  and  |)osturi\s.  One  afternoon’s  excursion  on  shore 
will  serve  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  town,  suburbs,  and 
ctmntry.  Roads,  good  and  wide,  though  eoverecl,  and  inueh  to 
your  diseomtort  covering  your  best  suit  with  a  fine  red  clayey 
dust  ;  the  gnmnds  around  tlio  private  bungalows  dotti'd  with 
nutmeg,  gut t a  ptTcha,  sago,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  bctel-nut, 
palms,  \.e. ;  long  open  highways  leading  into  the  heart  ot  the 
island,  pass  betwinm  large  and  extensive  cocoa-nut  plantations. 
1  ho  climate  y'ou  must  pronounce  to  be  unexcept ioiiably  tino. 
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Although  upon  the  TJnc,  the  hot  tempenituro  of  noon  Is  cliccked 
almost  cverv  afternoon  by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  sweeping 
over  the  settlenient  with  elouds  vomiting  fortli  their  discharges 
of  electricity  and  volumes  of  rain.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the 
island  there  is  a  small  village,  called  New  Harbour,  active  and 
hustling,  the  depot  of  the  Ueninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 
The  eastern  part  was  at  one  time  reputed  as  the  resort  of  tigers, 
pirates,  and  outlaws.  The  face  of  the  island  undulates  with 
low  hills  of  jungle  and  forest  trees,  and  many  fertile  valleys, 
for  a  long  time  sK'arcely  known  but  to  a  few  Chinese  settlers. 
Fruits,  spices,  and  vegetables  of  every  variety  thrive  here ; 
plantains,  j)ineapples,  guavas,  nutmegs,  cloves,  ])epper,  sugar¬ 
cane,  i'^c.  In  IS  10,  when  the  settlement  was  founded  bv  Sir 
Stamford  Rallies,  the  census  gave  only  lot)  pt'ople;  in  ISdd,  there 
were  20,078;  in  1841,  it  numbered  8b,()(H) ;  in  1848,  it  liad 
ristm  to  67,421  ;  at  ])resent,  it  exceeds  00,000.  This  popula¬ 
tion  is  mainly  composed  of  immigrants  from  India,  China,  and 
the  surrounding  isles.  The  town  is  distributed  into  three 
parts, — the  eastern  and  western  occupied  by  Chinese,  Klings, 
and  Malays,  and  tlie  central  by  Europeans.  The  native  ^Malays, 
naturally  unenterprising,  jealous,  and  bigotedly  attached  to  their 
own  trilns,  keej)  aloof  from  merging  into  other  miscellaneous 
masses  of  pc‘0})le,  and  select  for  themsidves  sheltered  and 
secluded  retreats;  accordingly,  in  a  town  like  Singapore,  they 
form  but  a  minority.  The  majority  of  the  po})ulation  consists 
of  Chinese,  and  of  natives  from  the  ^ladras  coast  and  other 
j)arts  of  India.  The  Chinese  may  b('  classed  into  twf)  orders, — 
the  one,  of  descendants  from  a  mixed  parentage,  and  preserving 
the  features  and  dress,  but  not  the  pride  and  industry  of  their 
Cliinese  fathers;  the  other,  of  recent  arrivals  from  the  south 
and  south-eastern  coasts  of  China  in  search  of  their  livelihood, 
hrom  the  v('ry  foumling  of  the  Singai)ore  settlement,  there 
have  existed  among  the  Chinese  colonists,  secret  societies, 
originally  set  u[)  in  China  as  p(ditical  clubs  to  subvert  the 
Tartar  dynasty  ;  these  fraternities  have,  in  Singaj)ore  as  every¬ 
where  else,  been  turned  into  combinations  for  the  most  p<'rni- 
cious  purposes,  committing  alarming  outrages,  extensive  depn'- 
datioiis,  and  lawless  raids,  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  j)eace  and  the  annoyance  of  the  foreign  residents. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  to  these 
irregular  hnlges  from  (diinese  rebids,  who,  having  been  driven 
from  their  native  land,  liave  taken  refuge  in  Singapore ;  thi¬ 
ther  they  have  brought  with  them  their  sj)irit  of  insulx>rdina- 
lion,  and  in  Juno  1854,  a  w'rious  tumult  among  the  Chinese 
^dtlcrs,  in  which  these  refugees  took  a  pnuninent  pjirt,  was 
put  down,  only  after  “  above  800  Chinesi*  had  been  murdered 
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or  shot.’'  Ill  the  mixed  population  of  the  settlement  we  find 
Jews,  Armeuiuns,  Tarsees,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Gerinaiis: 
tluwe  is  but  a  handful  of  Americans.  The  Jlritish  coininunitv 
is  large,  and  yearly  on  the  increase', — the  majority  consist 
of  Sc'otchmeii.  01^  late,  8ingaix)re  has  been  converted  into 
oue  of  the  pcmal  sc'ttlemeuts  of  India,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  residents.  Though  the  island  itself  produces  nothing  in 
particular,  the  commercial  business  conducted  upon  it  is  nukit 
vigorous  and  of  cuiormous  extent.  In  1852-511,  the  imports 
W’ore  valui'd  at  £“3, 187, (>05,  and  the  exj)orts  at  £'3,02(1,118(3, 
— total  six  and  a  half  millions  pounds  sterling.  It  lias  already 
become,  and  gives  jiromise  of  increasing,  as  a  point  of  congress 
for  natives  from  all  the  surrounding  countries;  it  is  tlie  half- 
way  {)ort  for  the  ultra-Gan getic  traders,  and  for  vessels  from 
Kngland,  America,  France,  lloUaud,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  India, 
which  hold  comment'  with  China  or  the  islands  of  the  Arehi- 
IK'lago;  and  now  there  is  pros]>ect  of  u  tine  trade  opening 
between  it  and  Australia.  From  the  harbour-master's  table 
issued  for  185^3,  it  aj>pears  that  the  numbi'r  of  Kuropc'un  and 
American  ships  which  entewed  the  harbour  during  tlie  year 
amounted  to  l,h58;  of  these  7'‘3d  alone  w^ero  Pritish,  rc'ckoning 
nearly  275, (KH)  tons.  During  the  same  year  there  were  2,1U7 
native  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  70,P)4  tons.  As  to  religions, 
the  sc'ltlement  has  its  Mohammedan  mosque,  Jewish  synagogue, 
Kling  slirine,  Cliinese  temple,  Armenian  church,  and  Popish 
and  JVoteslant  chajK'ls.  The  only  proselytizing  forms  of  reli¬ 
gion  here  an'  l*opt*ry  and  Protestantism.  Just  three  hundnd 
years  ago,  Francis  Xavier,  “  the  Apostle  of  tlie  Indies  ”  made  his 
appeuranee  at  Malacca;  and  the  Portuguese  ascribe  to  his 
preseneo  the  salvation  of  that  city  from  a  formidable  attack  oi 
the  king  of  Acheeii,  who  came  against  it  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
galleys  and  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  After  this, 
Xavier  removed  to  christianize  the  Aloluccas.  Pcccntly,  the 
missionaries  of  that  church  have  begun  to  put  forth  more  than 
usual  vigour  in  converting  the  colonists  of  Singapore,  as 
well  as  exteuding  their  eliorts  over  the  Archipelago, — a  Held 
which  they  now  discover  to  bo  open  to  them,  and  almost  undis¬ 
puted.  Protestants  at  one  time  held  a  footing  at  this  settle¬ 
ment,  and  vigorously  preseeuted.  their  w^ork  for  a  long  time,  both 
among  Malays  and  ( Jiinest' ;  they  readily  mastered  the  language, 
sjK>ken^  and  written  ;  they  translated  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Bible  into  the  Alalay'  tongue ;  they  prepared  various  useful 
tracts,  ami  wddely  distrihuttHl  them ; — but,  after  labouring  lor 
thirty  years  in  the  Held,  they  withdrew'  in  order  that  they 
nught  oc'eupy'  the  o|K*nings  which  in  China  w’ere  so  inviting  to 
them,  ai^d  which  seciued  to  have  a  higher  claim.  Since  then, 
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with  a  few  solitary  (and  worthy)  exceptions,  direct  efforts  for 
christianizing  our  Singapore  subjects  have  been  relinquished 
by  rroU'stants, — the  prudence  of  which  leaves  ix>om  for  serious 
question.  But  we  must  take  leave  of  Singapore  for  Bornea 

0.  Boknw). — Except  Australia  and  ^"ew  Guinea,  this  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  world.  It  runs  ten  degrees  both  way^, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  relative  position.  On  the  east,  it  is 
overlooked  by  the  Great  Celebes  and  the  Spice  Islands  ;  on  the 
west,  bv  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  on  the  souths 
by  the  fertile  and  populous  Java;  and  on  the  north,  by  China 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Thus  embosomed  in  a  cluster  of 
rich  and  fairy  islands,  surrounded  by  seas  so  shut  in  by  the 
kud  that  their  waters  are  as  smooth  us  those  of  a  lake,  afford¬ 
ing  every  facility  for  the  navigation  of  native  craft,  and  lying 
almost  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels  in  the  China  trade, 
whether  they  pass  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  Singapore, — it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  where  else  a  location  more  con¬ 
venient  lor  commerciiil  purposes  in  this  Archipelago  can  be 
found.  As  we  have  to  do  at  present  with  British  intercourse 
here,  we  shall  leave  the  Dutch  in  their  glory  over  an  empire 
on  japer,  which  lx)asts  of  numerous  territorial  divisions  in 
Borneo  as  “subjected  to  the  ^ietherlands  sovereignty.’’  The 
East  India  (^ompany,  and  private  adventurers  too,  early  tried 
to  ojK'H  trade  on  the  coast  of  Borneo ;  but  through  their  own 
indiscretion,  or  the  op()osition  of  Dutch  settlers,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Borneo  entirely  so  far  back  as  a  century 
ago.  The  only  recent  and  successful  attempt  to  secure  an 
honourable  footing  on  Borneo  is  that  of  Mr.  Brooke. 

At  the  close  of  18118,  Mr.  Brooke  left  1  England  in  tlio 
schooner  “  Royalist,”  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Borneo. 
He  reached  the  island  in  the  following  year,  and  making 
for  its  northern  division,  called  Borneo  I’roper,  which  hitherto 
hud  been  an  independent  state  uninfluenced  by  any  European 
intrigue,  Mr.  Brooke  settled  down  at  Sarawak,  a  district 
lying  on  its  south-western  corner.  This  spot  was  selected  on 
account  of  the  soil  and  productions  being  of  the  richest  qiuility, 
for  within  the  same  given  space,  there  are  not  to  be  found  so 
many  mineral  and  vegetable  resi)urces  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  Ou  first  arrival,  however,  Mr.  Brooke  found  the 
t^untry  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  A  few  |)etty  chiefs  had  con¬ 
federated  to  seize  the  territory  from  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
Mudah  llassiin.  The  native  prince  was  on  the  spot  to  sunpress 
it;  but  being  reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  per])lexity 
**^d  distress,  from  the  apathy  of  his  followers  and  the  falseness 
of  his  friends,  he  sought  the  counsel  and  aid  of  his  foreign  ally, 
who  already  had  established  himself'  on  his  territory.  After 
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some  (leluy,  tlio  appeal  was  acceded  to.  Tii  a  short  time,  the 
reWs  surrendered  at  discretion;  and,  throup^li  Mr.  lirookr’s 
mediation,  their  lives  were  spared,  and  tlieir  lainilies  restored. 
In  return  for  his  services,  Mudah  llassim  jmestmted  to  Mr. 
Ilrooke  the  governorship  of  Sarawak,  under  tlie  following 
U»rms:  “That  the  country  and  government  of  Sarawak  be 
made  over  to  Mr.  Brooke  to  be  held  under  tlie  crown  of  Borneo, 
with  all  its  resources  and  de|X‘ndencies,  on  tlie  yearly  payment 
of  2,5(M)  dollars;  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  not  to  infringe  on  the 
customs  or  religion  of  the  natives;  and,  in  return,  that  no  jierson 
was  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  management  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak.” 

In  accepting  the  government  of  Sarawak,  Mr.  Brooke  (hence¬ 
forward  titled  “The  Bajali  of  Sarawak,”)  set  before  himself 
thrtH‘ grand  objects :  “the  extension  of  trade,  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  and  the  suppression  of  atrocities  practised  on 
the  Dyak  tribes.”  From  that  time,  through  the  argent 
aj>p(*als  of  Rajah  Brooke  to  his  countrymen,  and  by  his 
jHWsonal  visit  to  his  native  country,  the  llritish  government 
has  Ix'en  led  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  jireserving  a  com¬ 
manding  intluence  on  Borneo,  and  of  shaping  a  policy  in  })ur- 
suance  of  which  no  system  of  aggression  or  aggrandizement 
should  be  manifested.  A  few  years  back,  on  Mr.  Broi^kc 
revisiting  (Ireat  Britain,  honourable  notice  was  taken  of  him 
by  the  (Vown,  and  he  was  appointed  “  Her  Britannic  ^lajesty’s 
Commissioner-General  in  Borneo.”  Since  his  return  to  Sara¬ 
wak,  hiden  with  the  well-merited  rewards  of  his  count rymon, 
Sir  James  Brooke  has  continued  to  evince  the  same  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  benevolence  in  this  >vondrous  field.  Not  the 
legist  of  his  efforts  has  Ix'en  to  jiromote  the  blessings  of  lilicrty 
and  frcH'dom  among  the  surrounding  tribes ;  and  not  long  ago 
he  assisted  in  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Hill  Hyak 
tribt's,  numlK'ring  2r),00(h  who  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  the 
most  cruel  degradation  and  slavery  to  the  Coast  Malays.  And 
also  in  “the  extension  of  trade”  in  Borneo,  the  English  Rajah 
has  bt'cn  remarkably  successful.  I'he  Examiner  in  reh'rencc  to 
this  subject  observtHl,  n  few  months  since :  “  NVhen  Sir  James 
t<Kik  jiossi'ssion  of  this  little  territory  in  1S41,  its  mere  Malayan 
jK>pulatiou  was  but  200;  and  it  has  now  risen  to  15,0(Hh  In 
lH4tb  its  export  and  import  trade  each  amounted  to  no  more 
than  i.*l(hfhK);  and  in  18/)d,  they  had  risen  to  .i,*17d,(KHh 
employing  tons  of  one  kind  of  vessed  or  another.  In 

short,  8ir  dames  BnM)ke’8  genius  has  creatt'd  the  most 
prosj>en>u8  state  that  ever  existed  in  Borneo,  an  island  which, 
for  the  thri'c  hundriHl  and  fifty  years  it  has  bemi  known  to 
uo  EurojHjan  has  been  able  to  turn  to  any  good.” 
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We  wish  that  wc  could  speak  with  as  much  satisfaction  or 
hope  of  the  scheme  adoptt'd  by  Sir  James  for  carrying  out 
another  of  liis  jwojects,  “  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  aborigines  of  Borneo.  Tliis  duty  has  bei'ii  entrusted 
to  the  \nsdoin  and  routine  of  the  ‘‘Society  for  the  IVopagation 
of  the  (jiospel.”  Under  the  superintendence  of  that  s(H*iety, 
there  arc  at  ])resent  four  stations  occupied  by  five  or  six  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Schools  have  been  established  ;  a  printing  press  set 
up;  a  translation  of  the  Tiiturgy  into  Malay  completed;  a  few 
converts  enlisted,  and  to  crown  the  wdiole  (as  appears  by  the 
Ijondon  (uizottee  of  May  18,  1855),  “The  (iueen  has  Ix'en 
jJeased  to  (‘onstitute  the  island  of  Liibuan  *  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  to  be  a  bishop’s  see  and  diocese,  to  be  calh'd  the 
‘bishopric  of  Labuan,’  and  to  appoint  the  llcv.  hhancis 
Thomas  M‘l)ougall,  I).C.L.,t  to  be  ordained  and  consecrated 
bisho])  of  the  said  see.” 

With  regard  to  “the  extnmrdinary  proceedings  of  Sir  Jaines 
brookc,”  which  some  peojde  have  long  l>een  trying  to  trumpet 
uj),  charging  Sir  James  with  the  darkest  and  foulest  atrocities, 
we  have  only  room  and  inclination  to  say  (what  indec'd  the 
public  are  alrc'ady  aware  of),  that  the  most  severe  and  im])artial 
scrutiny  has  elicited  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  scan¬ 
dalous  persi'cution  to  which  the  Bajah  of  Sarawak  has  been 
exposed.  By  the  ofheial  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  set  on  loot  an  imiuiry  into  those  accusations,  and  by  the 
verdict  of  her  Majesty’s  government  based  on  the  evidence 
therein  adducc'd.  Sir  James  Brooke  has  been  thoroughly 
acquitted  of  acts  of  butchery  and  bloodthirstiness,  and  the 
estimate  has  been  confirmed  in  which  his  fellow-countrymen 
have  justly  held  him,  as  one  who,  in  this  field  of  self-devotion 
and  sacrifice',  has  shown  that  his  medto  has  bee*n  “Uumani 
nihil  a  me  alienum.” 

In  cle)sing  this  rapid  view  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  we 
must  eemfess  that  it  is  matter  of  no  little  surprise*  to  us  that 
the  growing  facilities  for  British  intere*oursc  anel  aelventure  em 
Its  islands  have  not  Imen  followed  up  by  a  hirge*r  aece*ssion  of 
merchants  and  true-hearte'd  philanthro])ists.  The  inelepeaielemt 
invest i gat iems  made  by  such  men  as  Bre)e)ke,  Tradcscant  Lay,  and 
8t.  Jeihn,  anel  the  surveys  institute'd  bv'^  our  government  unele*r  the* 
eye  of  Belcher,  Ke*ppe*l,  etc.,  have  e*ontribufeel  a  vast  amemnt  of 
informatie)!!  that  eiught  te)  have  awakeneel  ce)rre*sponeling  interest 


•  Off  the  coast  of  Borneo. 

At  one  time  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London 
''ent  out  to  Jtorneo  as  Missionary  in  184tj, 
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about  Malaysia.  The  Dutch  know  too  well  the  advantaj^e  of  hold¬ 
ing?  ihlaudii  in  this  quartiT;  and,  it  is  said,  they  claim  al>ove  a 
hiilf  of  the  ArchijKjlago  as  their  own.  Dut  this  iiiiinense  field 
continu<*s  ojK^n  at  numerous  points,  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to 
the  Dutch.  Why  then  should  not  l^ritons  avail  themscdves  of  such 
o|K»nin^s,  in  lands  that  lie  stretched  before  them,  as  if  awaiting 
their  arrival  for  oecujmtioni^  There  is  scope  enough  here  for 
numlxTless  forms  of  enterprise,  favourable  to  the  premotion  of 
religion,  science,  commerce,  and  philanthropy.  Not  to  embrace 
opportunities  like  these,  rich  with  interest  and  promise, — is  it 
not  sheer  folly 


Art.  III.— MILLENARIAMSM. 

Millennial  Sfinliex ;  or,  what  mith  the  Scripture  eoneerninq  the 
Kinfftlom  and  Advent  of  Christ.  By  the  Bev.  W.  P.  Lyon,  H.A., 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Pp.  vi.,  214.  London:  Ward  Co. 

To  commend  the  subject  of  this  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  title- 
jKige,  is  superlluuus;  not  so,  however,  to  say  that  the  Millenarian 
question  deserves  more  attention  from  auti-Millenarians  than 
it  has  of  lat(‘  yt'ars  received.  The  press  has,  indi'od,  teeuud 
with  volumes  on  the  subjt'ct ;  but  these  have  procet'ded  princi¬ 
pally  from  Millenarian  pi'iis ;  and  both  by  their  quantity,  and 
us  the  writings,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  estimable  men, 
have  undcmbtedly  produced  an  impression  beyoml  the  immediate 
circles  ot  their  authors.  If  the  views  enforced  in  them  were 
Hcriptural  and  lu'althy,  this  success  would  be  ground  for  rejoicing! 
as  we  apprehend  the  east*,  it  is  to  be  deplored  and  counteracttHl. 
To  Ih>  deplored,  because  we  verilv  believe  that  what  success  thev 
may  have  reali/t‘d  u])ai*t  from  the  influence  of  their  authors 
characters,  has  resulted  far  more  from  the  ignorance  ot  their 
reutlers  than  Iroin  any  depth,  or  truth,  or  |X)wer  of  any  kind, 
that  they  have  evinced;  to  be  counteracted,  because  whatever 
the  eausi*  t>t  their  success  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  made  many  converts,  and  that  their  eflect  on  them  lifl* 
and  must  1h',  to  involve  in  ruinous  confusion  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  and  tlu*  clearest  teachings  of  ius])ircd  Scripture.  e 
tluTt'lorc,  with  a  cordial  welcome,  these  “Millennial  Studie^^ 
ot  Air.  Lyon,  us  knowing,  from  repinitod  perusal,  that  they  com¬ 
prise*  a^  scriptural  view  of  their  important  subject,  and  a  soh 
retutation  ol  the  principal  errors  relating  to  it. 
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Lyon  an  apology  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  his  opportune 
pul)lictttion ;  but  we  know  that  even  in  its  earlier  form,  of  detache<l 
periodical  essays,  it  was  highly  valued  by  persons  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  and  wo  are  gratitiod  to  lidicve  that  having 
boi'ii  so  introduced  to  the  public,  it  has  not  needed  other  public 
notice  so  much  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  It  is  a  volume 
which,  to  reflecting,  unprepossessed  readers,  will  very  well 
commend  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  importance  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  [)lausible  and 
complicated,  though  fallacious  and  often  flimsy  argument  on  the 
Millenarian  side,  render  it  by  no  means  a  work  of  supererogu' 
tion  to  exhibit  here  the  leading  thoughts  and  character  of  Mr. 
Lvou’s  volume.  AVe  must  premise,  however,  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  aix)  iU-informed  on  the  subject  itself,  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  it. 

Milleiiarianism  is  a  peculiar  theory  of  doctrine  relating  to 
the  dlspeiisiitions  of  grace  and  glory,  not  of  recent  origin,  but 
handed  down  from  the  tirst  age  of  Christianity,  and  clearly 
traceable  to  a  Jewish  source,  it  has  for  its  basis  or  stock  a 
single  verse  (Jlcv.  xx.  4),  in  which  Jolin  describes  bis  vision  of 
some  tlirones,  and  of  some  souls,  evidently  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  suffered  under  the  heathen  (Rev.  vi.  D)  and  Ihipal 
(Rev.  xiii.,  18)  persecutions, — respecting  whom  he  adds,  tliat 
they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  the  thousand  years  ;  — the 
thousand  years,  that  is,  during  which  he  hiwl  just  said  (in  verses 
2  and  3)  he  had  seen  Satan  bound,  that  he  might  deceive 
the  nations  no  more  till  they  were  ended.  On  this  stock,  by 
first  assuming  that  a  sj)ecial  reign  of  Christ  for  that  time  is 
intended,  but  which  tlie  verse  by  no  means  indicates,  and  then 
engrafting  on  it  every  bud  of  i)ropli('cy,  wliether  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  New,  that  refers  to  a  future  glory,  thev  have 
reared  a  splendid  show  of  dazzling  but  monstrous  flowers, 
beautiful  enough  when  lighted  up  by  earthly  passion  and 
imagination,  but  which,  wanting  the  strong  health  of  truth, 
fall  otf  ill  showers  under  the  clearer  light  and  genial  breezes  of 
an  unclouded  heaven. 

The  principal  fictions  of  the  Milieu arian  system  are  the 
^igu  01  Christ  on  earth  in  person  visibly  for  a  thousand  years  ; 
the  reign  with  him  of  his  universal  church  over  tlie  earth  for 
the  same  p<'riod ;  the  national  supremacy  of  the  Jews  over  all 
other  nations  then  and  for  ever ;  Christ  not  reigning  over  the 
oarth  till  the  commencement,  and  ceasing  to  reign  at  the  end 
of  the  thousand  years  ;  two  distinct  resurrections  and  judgments 
of  the  righteous  and  wicked  — that  of  the  former  preceding,  and 
of  the  latter  succeeding  the  thousand  yt'ars ;  the  opening 
ot  the  Book  of  Life  (as  in  Rev.  xa^.  12)  exclusively  to  sliow 
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that  none  of  those  who  shall  then  be  before  the  judgment -scat 
have  their  names  written  in  it;  the  assumption  that  the  periiMl  be¬ 
tween  our  Lord’s  aseension  and  seeond  advent  is  an  iiitercalati'd 
p**riod,  entirely  overlooked  in  Old  Testament  prophecy;  and 
the  notion  that  (iod  having  elected  the  Hebrew  nation  to  be  a 
peculiar  peojde  to  himself,  and  promised  to  settle  them  in 
Canaan,  bound  himself  by  his  original  and  many  subsecjiient 
promis(*s  to  give  them  Canaan  for  an  absolutely  etenial  inherit- 
anee,  andto  make  them,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  Adamic 
races,  the  object  of  his  supreme  regard  and  special  love  for  ever. 
Some  also  contend  that,  when  the  Hebrew  nation  is  restored  to 
Canaan,  dehovah’s  temple  will  be  rebuilt  on  Mount  Moriah 
according  to  the  pattern  in  Ezekiel,  and  that  the  Levitieal  saeri- 
fie(‘s  and  other  rites  will  be  re-established  agreeably  to  the  letter 
of  his  vision. 

We  cannot  here  draw’  out  this  system  into  its  secondarv  and 
remoter  ramifications;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the 
sincere,  diligent,  and  prayerful  reader  of  the  Scriptures  to  test  it 
by  that  sure  and  steadfast  Word.  Our  object  in  this  paper  is  not 
to  exhibit  our  own  perspicacity  in  refuting  these  unscriptural 
notions,  but  to  show’,  as  tar  as  our  brief  limits  will  permit,  how 
well  Mr.  Lyon  has  done  so. 

Among  the  controverted  points  relating  to  Christ’s  Media¬ 
torial  kingdom,  the  time  of  its  commencement  holds  a  prominent 
]dace.  Tlie  ordinary  view’  has  been,  that  it  commenced  when 
the  Redeemer  took  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and 
IVtt'r’s  argument,  from  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  (in  Acts 
ii.  3d — 3(>),  “that  (iod  had  made  that  very  Jesus,  whom  the 
Jews  had  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ,”  has  been  customarily 
accepted  as  valid  proof  to  that  effect.  Millenarians,  however, 
r('je<‘t  this  evidence,  and  defer  the  commencement  of  our  Lord’s 
kingship  till  the  setting  of  the  thrones  in  Rev.  xx.  4.  Mr. 
Lyon  having  quoted  a  long  passage  from  Mr.  Hirks  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  thus  refutes  it : — 

“Very  strange  are  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Birks  assigns  for  that 
kingdom  being  still  future,  which  began  wlien  visible  fruits  of 
rt'demption  tirst  appeared.  .  .  .  ‘  This  kingdom,’  says  Mr.  Hirks, 
‘  came  w  iih  power  the  King  had  withdrawn  ;  and  yet  it  luis  not 
come  at  all  Iccaxtac  he  has  withdrawn.  It  came  with  power  when 
iudgment  was  executed  on  the  Jewish  nation  for  unbelief;  and  yet  it 
h.as  not  come  because  the  execution  of  judgment  is  still  delayed! 
It  came  with  power  in  the  preaching  of  the  (lospel  when  the  will  of 
(lod  was  gloriously  revealed  by  the  Holv  Spirit ;  and  vet  it  has  not 
come  becaiise  that  will  has  only  been  partiallv  revealed  to  mankind! 

1  he  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  tbe  reasons  which  Mr.  Birks 
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Wdifjus  for  the  kingdom  not  Iiaving  come,  arc  identical  with  tlioao 
which  he  assigns  for  its  having  really  come  tvith  power  !  ” — P.  10. 

If  it  appear  incredible  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Ilirks’s  iiiidoubtod 
perspicacity  should,  even  under  the  iiiH nonce  of  a  false  hypo¬ 
thesis,  be  thus  inconsistent,  the  reader  of  Mr.  LyoiPs  volume 
has  only  to  consult  the  extracts  furnished  him  in  pp.  lb — 18, 
and  he  may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 
Further  on  Mr.  Lyon  thus  resumes  his  notice  : — 

“  We  shall  now  consider  ^Ir.  Pirks’s  description  of  what  he  desig¬ 
nates  ‘  the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ.*  ‘  It  must,’  he  says,  ‘  be  marked 
by  three  characters  which  have  never  yet  b(*en  exhibited  together. 
There  must  be  the  visible  presence  of  the  King,  a  full  and  clear 
manifestation  of  his  righteous  will,  and  the  j)uhlic  enforcement  of 
his  just  authority,  by  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious,  and  the  open 
reward  of  his  faithful  servants.’  l^y  ‘the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ,’ 
Mr.  Birks  means  the  millennial  kingdom.  ‘  The  gospel  dispensation,’ 
he  says,  ‘  is  not  the  proper  kingdom,  but  a  time  of  waiting  and 
forbearance  before  it  is  assumed ;  the  milleimium  is  the  time  when 
our  Lord  reigns.’ — 1’.  11)3. 

“  When  ^lr.  Birks  allirms  that  ‘  the  gospel  dispensation  is  not  tho 
proper  kingdom,’  he  seems  to  admit  that  it  is  in  no  me  sense  a  kingdom, 
though  not  in  the  sense  which  he  intends.  It  might  hen*  be  asked — 
What  is  a  kingdom  ?  AV^hen  mav  a  king  bo  said  to  reign  in  his 
kingdom  ?  —  The  word  kingdom  means  territory  or  country  ruled  by. 
a  king,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  subject  to  his  authority.  A  king 
nagns  when  he  exercises  his  authority  ;  when  he  has  full  power  to 
maintain  that  authority  ;  to  enforce  obedience  ;  to  put  down  the  evil 
door;  and  to  protect  and  reward  the  just.  The  (piestion  then  arises 
“Is  our  world,  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
or  is  it  not  ?  Does  Christ  now'  reign  over  it,  or  does  he  not  ?  To  our 
mind,  Scripture  answers  these  (juestioiis  in  the  allirrnative.  |  Here 
follow  Acts  ii.  3b  (before  noticed)  ;  Acts  v.  31,  and  Alatt.  xxvii.  18.] 
In  them  alone  we  have  everything  we  need  for  our  argument.  For, 
if  Christ  now  possesses  ^  all  power  on  earth,’  if  he  is  ^  head  over  uH 
things  ’  on  earth,  how'  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  does  not  noio 
reign  over  the  earth  ?  ^Jothing  is  wanting  to  his  now  reigning  so  far 
as  power  is  concerned,  for  he  possesses  ^  all  power  on  earth.’  Mr. 
Birks  tells  us  that  he  ‘  ejrercines  all  power  on  earth.’  Now’  Christ  cannot 
have  more  power  on  earth  than  all  power.  AV  ere  be  visibly  present 
on  earth,  he  could  not  exercise  more  power  than  he  already  (‘xercises, 
for  he  ‘exercises  all  power  on  earth.’  If  he  is  now  ‘  head  over  all 
things  ’  on  the  earth,  he  could  not,  by  being  visibly  pn^sent,  be  head 
over  anything  over  which  he  is  not  already  head.  Nothing,  then, 
would  be  gained  in  thin  respect  by  Christ  being  visibly  present  on  the 
o^rth.  He  could  not  possess  or 'exercise  more  power,  sitting  on  a 
TiHible  throne  in  our  world,  than  ho  aln'ady  possesses  and  exercises 
sitting  on  his  throne,  to  us  invisible,  at  his  Father’s  right  hand.” — 
22,  23. 
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In  roferonoc  to  the  allep^  necessity  of  Christ’s  risible 
presence  in  order  to  kinship,  our  author  adds: — 

“  But  Mr.  Birks  further  ftilirnis,  that  ‘  the  visible  presence  of  the 
King  ’  is  another  chanu'ter  of  ‘  the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ.’  The 
remarks  we  have  alrtmdy  made  will  go  far  in  refutation  of  this  senti¬ 
ment.  We  netnl  only  say  ftirther,  therefore,  that,  if  the  visible  pre¬ 
sence  of  Christ  be  essential  to  his  being  properly  a  King,  then  he 
could  be  King  only  where  he  is  visibly  present!  As  this  would  he 
Jerusalem,  it  could  be  only  in  Jerusalem  that  he  would  have  this 
‘  proper  kingdom.’  But  this  notion  is  too  monstrous  to  require 
serious  refutation.  ‘  What !  ’  we  might  ask,  ‘  is  it  only  in  those  parts  of 
her  dominions  where  she  is  personally  present  that  Victoria  is  (pieeu  ? 
Wo  thought  that  her  sovereignty  consisknl  in  her  right  to  rule  being 
rtH'oguised  ;  in  her  subjects  yielding  a  willing  obodienee  to  that  law 
whose  majesty  she  is  supposed  to  represent  and  defend  ;  and  in  her 
having  at  command  ample  means  of  putting  down  the  disatfeoted  and 
rebellious.  Even  so  is  it  with  Christ.  If  his  right  to  rule  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Father,  who  has  given  him  the  kingdom ;  if  his  laws 
are  willingly  obeyed  by  his  faithful  people  ;  if  he  possesses  all  power  to 
put  down  and  punish  the  rebellions,  when  it  is  his  righteous  pleasure 
so  to  do  ;  then  it  matters  little  whether  he  be  in  heaven  or  on  earth ; 
he  possesses  all  the  essentials  of  sovereignt}',  and  is  already  our 
world’s  King.” — Pp.  20,  27. 

Tlie  pnneipium  et  tons  of  Millenarianism,  Rev.  xx.  1 — 6, 
comes  under  consideration  in  pp.  164 — 171.  Though  siicccss- 
fully  handled,  for  the  exposure  of  Milleiiarian  error,  there  are 
some  oversights  in  this  chapter,  as  when,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Lyon  .siiys  (p.  167),  “  that  of  the  martyrs  it  is  but  a  section  that 
risc.s,  such  as  wore  ‘beheaded,  overlooking  those  in  cb. 

xiii.  I**).;  and  again  (same  j)age),  “there  is  nothing  said  hero 
of  their  reigning  on  the  earth'"  the  locality  Indiig  fairly  supplied 
from  eh.  v.  10,  according  to  the  Milleiiarian  liypothosis;  and 
again  (same  pjigc),  where  the  expression  in  ver.  v.,  “  this  is  the 
tirst  resurrection,”  is  reprt'sented  as  the  “only  argunicnt  which 
oven  Millenarians  dejM'iid  on,  in  support  of  a  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion,”  though  Mr.  FJliott  has,  in  liis  “  Hone  Apocalyptic;r,”  vciy 
adndtly  and  s^yiouslv  argued  for  a  literal  resurrection,  on  the 
gn>iin(i  that  the  deatli,  the  beheading,  had  been  literally  fact, 
'lliese  ov(‘rsights  notwithstanding,  however,  the  interpretation 
of  this  imjiortant  .section  is  well  given,  as  the  following  extract, 
with  which  we  entirely  agree,  wdll  show : — 

“‘This  is  the  first  resurri'ction.’  The  term  Jirst  has  evident 
refen'iioe  to  the  preceding  staU'inent  of  the  verse,  ‘  The  n'st  of  the 
dcail  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  vears  were  finished.’  Jt  is  in 
:Ulusion  to  this  second  resurn'otion  that  it  is  said,  ‘This  is  tlic.^r#/ 
n'surrtvtion.*  But  whv  mav  not  this  ‘first  resurrection’  he 
figurali\e,  like  that  of  the  ‘two  witnesses’  in  chapter  xi.? 
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Bonar  will  answer  this  question.  ‘  This  is  evidently,’  he  says,  *  the 
Holv  Spirit’s  explanation  of  the  previous  scene.  That  scene  pre- 
sentetl  to  us  a  mighty  multitude  Uvinff  and  reipninfj  with  Christ. 
Then  the  explanation  is  added,  ‘This  is  the  Hrst  resurrection  just 
AS  in  the  first  chapter  it  is  said,  ‘The  seven  candlesticks  are 
the  seven  churches.’  In  both  cases  the  explanatory  clause  is  added, 
not  to  carrv  out  the  symbol  or  add  another  to  it,  but  to  tell  in  plain 
and  literal  language  what  the  preceding  vision  was.  If  so,  then, 
rtsurrection  must  be  used  in  its  natural  sense  in  the  20th  chapter, 
just  as  churches  are  used  in  their  natural  sense  in  the  first.’  (I*.  :^82). 
Mr.  Birks  us(‘s  precisely  the  same  argument.  He  says  of  the  words 

in  question,  ‘  They  answer  exactly  to  the  similar  statements . 

‘The  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.*  ‘  Holden  vials  full 
of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.’  (P.  104).  We  marvel 
at  the  blindness  of  these  writers  in  using  such  an  argument.  Do 
thev  not  see  that,  as  the  seven  candlesticks  were  not  realhf  the  seven 
churches,  but  were  only  symbolic  of  them;  so  also  the  souls  of  the 
beheaded  saints  seated  on  thrones,  is  not  realhf  their  resurrection, 
but  only  a  symbol  of  it?  When  they  can  make  out  that  the  seven 
candlesticks  were  literally  the  seven  churches,  and  that  the  golden 
rials  full  of  odours  were  literally  the  prayers  of  saints,  then  they 
may  prove  that  the  martyred  saints  seated  on  thrones  is  literally  a 
resurrection.” — Pp.  1(37 — 1G9. 

Mr.  T.  yon’s  objeetioii  to  the  parallel  sot  up  is  clearly  well 
taken.  The  alleged  instances  are  not  parallel  beyond  the  fact 
that  in  all  three  there  is  a  scene  and  its  explanation.  Hut  in 
those  alleged  by  ^Ir.  Birks  there  is  a  syinl)ol  and  something 
else.  Tn  Rev.  XX.  4,  there  is,  even  according  to  him,  no  symbol, 
hut  a  literal  fact,  the  very  resurrection  afterwards  ex})laiiied  to 
be  such. 

Mr.  L  yon  has  well  observed,  in  his  chapfcT  on  the  alleged 
•lewish  supremacy  over  the  nations,  that  “one  (d‘  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  Millenarianism  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  foster,  in 
the  minds  of  Jews,  those  same  views  of  Messiah’s  kingdom 
which  led  their  forefathers  to  reject  and  crucify  the  Saviour.” 
To  his  rmnark,  that  had  our  Lord  but  gratilied  their  carnal 
expectations,  by  establishing  an  earthly  kingdom,  they  would 
have  haihd  him  as  David’s  son,  we  may  add,  that  in  tlie  hope 

his  fultilling  such  an  expectation,  they  actually  did  .so  hail 
him,  and  on  one  occasion,  would  have  made  him  kung  by  force, 
had  he  not  escaped  from  them,  as  conscious  that  his  kingdom 
wa.s  not  from  men,  and  that  he  must  receive  it  from  the  FatluT 
■done,  and  from  him  only  iis  the  rew^ard  of  his  ohedience  to 
death. 

The  argument  in  this  chapter  is  very  convincing.  In  fulfil¬ 
lment  ot  our  promise  to  let  Mr.  Lyon  speak,  we  subjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  in  reply  to  Mr.  Birks  and  others: — • 
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**  Dut  lu're  MilltMiarijins  ditVer  with  us.  ‘You  aro  niistaktn,’  ther 
sav,  ‘ill  supposini;  that  the  veil  is  on  the  Jewish  miiul  iu  the  ivadijiij 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  veil  is,  indeed,  on  wIumi  porluais  art^ 
read  which  rtdate  to  the  ^lessiah’s  character,  but  it  ise//‘in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  those  that  relate  to  his  kingdom.  The  dews  are  correct  in 
understanding  the  prophets  to  predict  their  coming;  elevation  to 
supremacy  amoni'  the  nations.’  The  following  (‘xtracts  will  show 
that  we  an‘  guilty  of  no  misrepresentation.  After  cjiiotinj'  Isaiah 
l.xvi.  20,  “  Ami  they  shall  brin"  all  your  brethren  for  an  otlerini; 
unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and 
iu  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy 
mountain  derusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as  the  childnm  of  Isiatd  l)rini5 
an  oirerin*^;  in  a  ch'an  vessel  into  the  house  ol  the  Lord  Mr.  Birks 
savs,  ‘ 'Phis  passai^e  is  sometimes  tpioted  to  pi'ove,  that  converted 
dews  \\ill  b(*  missionaries  to  the  (lentiles.  Hut  this  is  (‘ntirtdy  to 
miscoiict*ive  a  verv  plain  statement.  It  is  (ientiles  who  have  cscapetl 
.  .  .  the  ^reat  hailstones  of  divine  ven^^eance  on  the  oj)pi*es>oi’s  ot’ 
Israel,  who  are  the  predicted  messenj^ers ;  and  tin*  ctlect  of  the 
tidinjjs  they  brin^  is,  to  dispose  all  the  surviving  nations  io  restore 
these  dews,  with  humility  and  reverence,  to  the  laml  of  promise,  in 
token  of  submission  to  .  .  .  the  Kinj^  of  kin^s.’  (1*.  2M.)  ‘The 
children  of  Israel  are  to  be  brought  in  the  arms  of  tin*  (h  nlilcsto 
their  own  land.’  (H.  275.)  ‘Gentiles  will  have  to  renounce  the 
fatal  luTcsy  which  rej^ards  their  present  ecpiality  as  an  indefeasible 
rif'ht,  instead  of  an  undeserved  boon,  and  to  owji  onee  more  their 
subordination  tt)  the  chosen  people  of  God.’  (H.  B15.)  lie  speaks 
of  the  ‘  priestly  diLtnity  of  the  people  of  Israel,’  aiul  of  tin*  open 
acknowledgment  «)f  it  by  all  the  other  nations.’  (H.  275).)  Besides 
this,  there  is  to  be  ‘a  pi'riodical  resort  of  nations  to  derusah'in,  there 
to  otfer  a  solemn  worsliip  in  the  presence  of  dehovah.’  (H.  2S2.)  ” — 
l*p.  17t>,  177. 


“  In  these  extracts  the  future  supremacy  of  the  dews  over  the 
Gm.tiles  is  distinctly  allirmed.  On  this  point  we  napiest  atteiiti«^ii 
to  the  following  observations; — 

“  It  can  hanily  fail  to  strike  a  thou<;htful  mind  as  bein;::,  if  true, 
m^t  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  should  be  precisely  for  that  people 
w  ho  have  been  i^uilty  of  the  most  horrid  crime  ever  committed  upon 
earth,  and  who,  to  this  day,  glory  in  that  crime,  that  this  earthly 
supremacy  should  be  in  reserve!  The  most  pre-eminent  of  the 
world’s  iidiabitanls  in  guilt  are  hereafter  to  be  the  most  pre-eminent 
ot  them  in  glory!  And  this,  not  because  of  any  peculiar  exeelleuco 
by  which  their  repentance  and  faith  arc  to  be  distinguished,  or 
bt'cause  ot  any  peculiar  services  they  shall  have  rendered  to  C  lirist. 
I  heir  repentance  and  iaith  are  to  be  of  the  lowest  pos.^ibh*  character. 
Jesus  said  to  an  unbi‘lieving  disciple,  ‘ 'Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  ;  blessed  arc  they  that  have  not  st'cn,  and 
vet  have  believed.*  This  implies  that  the  faith  which  is  produced 
by  sight,  is  ot  a  lower  character  than  that  which  does  not  require 
such  evidence.  Now*,  according  to  Millcnarians,  the  Jews,  like 
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Thomas,  persist  in  unbelief,  and  in  onniity,  till  they  are  Jesus.  After 
llieir  return  to  their  own  land,  when  they  are  in  the  depths  of  trouble, 
but  still  hardened  in  unbelief,  Christ  is  to  appear  t'isihl if  for  their 
deliverance.  Then,  when  ‘they  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
they  shall  mourn,  and  be  in  bitterness.’  Christ  then  be^^ins  to  rei^n 
amonjx  them  visibly  and  gloriously  :  and  then  these  Jews,  luiving 
thus  ])ersisted  in  unbelief  till  the  eleventh  hour;  and  having  yielded 
at  length  only  to  the  evidence  of  sight ;  their  faith  and  repentance 
having  heen  produced  by  this  sign  from  heaven,  even  ‘the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  Saviour*  for  their  deliverance;  and  without  having 
as  vet  rendered  anything  hut  the  greatest  possible  (//x-service  to 
Christ,  are  to  be  exalted  to  supremacy  and  rule  throughout  the 
world!  Then  as  Mr.  Hirks  aflirms  (p.  ‘J77),  ‘they  are  to  suck  the 
milk  of  the  (Jentiles,  and  the  breast  of  kings.*  Then  we  (lentiles 
must  ‘renounce  the  fatal  luTesy  which  regards  our  ])resent  eqiiality 
(with  the  Jews)  as  an  indefeasible  right,  instead  of  an  undeserved 
boon,  and  own  once  more  our  subordination  to  the  chosen  people  of 
God.’  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Molyneux  (p.  201),  ‘the  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  (the  dews)  shall  perish!’  And  then, 
communities  of  Christians,  who,  ‘  having  not  seen,  have  yet  believed,’ 
and  have  grown  grt‘v  in  the  service  of  Christ,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
llonar  (‘  Coming  and  Kingdom,*  p.  50),  to  ‘bow  themselves  down  at 
the  soles  of  the  feet  *  of  those  who  ‘  btdieve,  because  they  have  seen,’ 
and  who  shall  have  been,  up  to  that  time,  tin*  most  virulent  enemies 
of  Christ’s  cause  !  AV  e  cannot  help  saying  of  this,  ‘  \^*ry  strange,  if 
true:  very  ineonsisttmt  with  the  principles  on  which  he  assures  us, 
in  his  word,  he  will  deal  with  men.’  AV^e  shall  see,  by-nnd-bye,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  even  with  Millenarianism.” — Pp.  17S,  179. 


Wc  w’ould  willingly  have  lengthened  our  paper,  both  in  the 
way  of  discjuisition  and  extract,  hut  that  our  readers  now  have 
It  sufheiently  in  their  power  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
iin|)orlance  and  character  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  hook.  Lew,  wc  think, 
oi  those  w’ho  are  reallv  interested  in  the  (piestion,  will  be  wdlling 
to  di8])ense  wdth  it  w’hen  reading  on  the  subject.  Such  will 
find  Mr.  Lyon  a  w^ell-instructed  and  judicious  guide.  To  those 
who  have  been  captivated  by  any  of  Dr.  Cumining’s  Apotadyptic 
rci^ngs,  we  would  commend  it  urgc'iitly.  The  appendix  (pp. 
207 — 244),  contains  a  review’  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  work  on  “’The 
Lnd,”  with  Dr.  Cumming’s  counter-criticisms  and  our  author’s 
replies.  These  pa|)crs  contain  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the? 
Hense  of  'yfvfn,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  34 — “this  g('neration  (yivta)  wdll 
not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  he  fulfilled.”  The  controversy 
honourahle  to  both  parties ;  and  all  the  five  paj)ers  arc 
written  with  spirit,  candour,  and  good-tcinp(‘r ;  but  Mr.  Lyon 
has  very  decid(‘dly  the  advantage  in  the  argument. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  are  many  topics  included  in  this 
^ork,  to  w  hich,  for  want  of  room,  we  could  not  by  possibility 
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advert.  One  feature  of  the  subiect,  however,  we  must  not 
entirely  overlook — the  moral  and  practical  tendencies  of  the 
Millcnariun  system.  We  referred,  sincerely  and  cordially,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  to  the  relifj^ious  excellence  of  some 
of  its  advotates.  We  bidieve  such  advocates  to  bo  numerous.  Hut 
we  account  for  this  excellence  in  part  from  their  converts, 
some  of  them  late  in  life,  to  a  new  system ;  a  circuinstance 
which,  as  the  history  of  even  Puseyism  shows,  by  inducing 
earnestness,  leads  to  the  development  of  the  higher  points  of 
character,  irrespe(‘tive  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  system 
embraced.  And  we  are  none  the  less  convinc'ed,  on  account  of 
this  admission,  of  the  unhealthy  tendency  of  Millenarianism  as 
a  system.  We  have  seen  its  evil  influence  in  generating  morbid 
imaginations,  material  religious  tendencies,  fleshly  conceits, 
suptTciliousness,  and  cliquism.  The  watchfulness  it  is  pro- 
sumcKl  to  cultivate  is  of  a  kind  that,  not  being  scriptural,  often 
brecnls  fanaticism,  and,  as  a  rule,  degenerates  into  either  dis¬ 
appointment  or  nervous  irritation.  Many  impressive  suggestions 
and  cautions  occur  throughout  Mr.  Lyon’s  hook  on  this  siihji‘ot, 
and  his  sixteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  it.  We  cordially  concur 
in  and  commend  the  sentiments  which  follow  : — 

‘‘The  eminent  piety  of  apostles  was  not  produced  by  ^lillcnarian- 
ism.  We  ri'garil  it  as  proved  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
apostles  were  not  ^lilleiiarians.  They  did  not  believe  that  Christ 
might  come,  while  they  tliemselves  were  yet  alive,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  Even  Millenarians  will  surely  not  conU‘iul  that 
those  inspired  .servants  of  Christ  could  he  so  far  mistaken  as  to  have 
exp(‘eted  that  (^hrist  might  eome  again  while  they  themselves  were  yet 
in  the  body.  This  was  not  Paul’s  sentiment  when  he  wrote  his  epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians.  In  the  second  of  them  he  rehuk(‘s  the  Millen¬ 
arianism  with  which  some  were  seeking  to  indoetrinate  these  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  mentions  t*vents  whieh  were  to  oecur  prior  to  the  Saviour’s 
coming,  and  whieh  have  now  been  in  course  of  accomjdishmcnt  lor 
IKOC  years.  Elsewhere  we  tind  him  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
the  prt)speet  ot  being  ‘  absent  from  the  hodv,  and  present  with  the 
Ivonl.”  He  had  a  ‘desire  to  depart,  and  he  with  C'hrist,  which  is  far 
hetUT.’  The  language  of  this  apostle,  in  2  Cor.  v.  and  Phil,  i.,  prove? 
that  Ir»  was  no  Millenarian. 

‘‘So  with  the  Apostle  Peter.  AVe  find  him  saving  (2  Peter i.H)* 

‘  Knowing  that  shortly  1  must  put  off  this  mv  tahernaole,  even  a** 
our  Lord  Jesus  hath  showed  me.’  He  is  ref\*rring  hen'  to  what 
Christ  said  as  reeor»Ied  in  John  xxi.  18,  ‘  signifving  by  what 
he  should  glorify  (Sod.’  The  Apostle  Peter  thus  knew,  trom  Christ 
himstdt,  that  he  should  die. 

“It  these  two  ehiefest  of  the  apostles  were  not  M  illeiiarians, 
may  bt*  sure  that  neitlier  were  the  otliers.  Their  eminent  pioty 
devoleduess  to  God  was  not,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  their  looking  for 
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the  tfeed^  coming  of  the  Saviour.  'Mr.  Bonar  says,  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  quoted  above,  ‘We  mourn  that  so  many  of  the 
saints  should  disbelieve  the  nearness  of  that  day.’  But  tlie  apostles, 
like  ourselves,  ‘disbelieved  the  nearness  of  that  day.’  Paul  warned 
the  Thessalonians  against  believing  its  nearness.  The  apostles 
rejoiced,  indeed,  in  prospect  of  its  coming,  but  they  bad  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  upeedi/  coming.  The  views  which  they  held  themselves 
they  taught  to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  not  Millenarianism, 
thertdbre,  that  produced  the  eminent  piety  either  of  apostles,  or  of 
apostolic  believers.” — Pp  199,  200. 

We  shall  1)0  sincerely  glad  to  hoar  that  the  w'ork  we  have 
been  considering  hjis  proceeded  to  a  new^  edition.  If  in  time 
for  such  a  contingency,  wc  would  respectfully  counsel  Mr.  Tjyon 
to  leave  out  the  inverted  commas  betwetm  which  he  sometimes 
places  his  representations  of  the  views  he  opposes,  thus  con¬ 
founding  them  with  quotations.  There  is  an  instance  in  our 
first  extract,  and  another  in  the  fifth,  where  though  the  reader 
on  pnK'ceding  finds  that  there  is  no  intention  to  ^)ass  the  passage 
off  as  extract,  the  effect  is  still  unpleasant.  This  is  a  trifle,  but 
Mr.  Lyon’s  book  would  lose  nothing  by  correcting  it,  and  wo 
would  not  willingly  see  any  blemish  of  this  kind  in  a  work  so 
deserving  of  commendation. 


Art.  IV.— the  SOUND  DUES  AND  LAND  TRANSIT 

DUES  QUESTION. 


1.  The  Uiatory  oj  the  Sound  Toll.  By  Scherer.  Berlin.  1845. 

Sound  Dues  in  their  relation  to  the  Commerce  of  the  World. 
(1.  and  11.)  Iveipsic.  1854  and  1856. 

3.  Diplomatic  (Correspondence  between  Denmark  and  the  United 

States ;  and  Supplementary  Documents  with  reference  to  the  Mes^ 
*fye  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Dec.  81#/,  1856. 
Ix*ipHic.  1856. 

4.  The  Delmtes  on  the  Sound  JJues  Question  in  the  Prussian 

Chambers,  1854-55.  Berlin.  1855. 


5.  Deport  of  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  United 
Stnydom  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sound  Dues.  London.  1856. 
tl-  Cermanui :  a  (Antral  Organ  of  the  Economical  and  Social  Interests 
ff  Germany.  Heidelberg.  1856. 

L  the  History  of  the  Danish  Land  Transit  Dues,  with  reference  to 
the  Ciftes  of  Liibeek  and  Hamburg ;  and  in  relation  to  general 
*  ommerce.  By  Dr.  Fred.  Crome.  Liibeek.  1856. 
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B.  The  Danish  Project  of  a  Capitalization  of  the  Sound  Dues. 

Copenhagen.  1857. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues  has  assumed  a 
literary  importance,  by  the  number  of  works  and  pamphlets 
that  have  been  contributed,  especially  by  German  writers,  to 
the  elucidation  of  that  important  matter.  This  Sound  Dues 
question,  ])opularly  supposed  to  have  reference  only  to  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  offers  amide  materials  for  bein"  treated  in  a 
more  philosophical  sense,  affording,  as  it  docs,  a  wide  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  historian,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  student  of 
international  law.  41ie  historian,  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of 
this  most  vexatious  t(dl,  has  to  record  a  varied  tale  of  struggles 
tlie  different  maritime  nations  of  the  earth  have  sustaintd 
against  Denmark,  in  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Beginning  with  the  German  Hansa,  he  has  to  sketch  the  wars 
this  great  comnienual  league,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wagid 
against  the  Danish  exaction.  Then,  passing  to  the  attitude  the 
other  naval  powers  a.ssiimcd  in  the  question,  tlie  historian  has 
first  the  melancholy  duty  of  showing  how  a  petty  rivalry  con¬ 
verted  the  Netherlands  into  the  enemies  of  the  llansa  and  allies 
of  Denmark,  thus  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  Germany 
in  the  cau.se  of  maritime  freedom.  Proceeding  with  his 
narrative,  the  faithful  chronicler  would  have  to  state  how  the 
Netherlands  thcm.selves,  after  being  the  accomplices  of  the 
])ani.sh  buccaneer,  at  last  turned  round  ujion  his  growing  inso¬ 
lence,  and  coalesced  with  Sweden  in  order  to  cheek  the  Danish 
pi*etension8.  In  the  coiirsi'  of  this  historical  resume,  sonic  graphic 
chapters  might  also  be  given  concerning  the  intrigues  by 
which  Denmark,  wdth  the  aid  of  the  French  court,  .sought  to 
sow  dissensions  among  her  antagonists,  or  to  cree])  out  of  the 
obligations  she  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  Nor  would 
more  incxlern  times  lie  barren  of  interest  in  this  respect.  Though 
the  struggles  which  have  of  late  taken  place  on  the  part  of 
Germanv  and  the  Unitinl  States,  against  the  continuance  of  the 
bdl,  no  longer  assume  the  fonnof  armed  resistance,  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  on  this  topic  is  yet  a  subject  both  imixirtaiit 
and  instructive. 

The  diplomatist,  on  his  part,  in  turning  over  the  numerous 
documents  connected  with  the  Sound  Dues,  will  Ix)  cquJl}' 
reconnH'n.sed  for  the  trouble  he  may  take  in  the  invest igiition. 
lie  will  find  himself  immersed  in  a  redundant  collection  of 
]»rot<HM>ls  and  treaties,  the  evidences  of  a  statecraft  rurclv 
t*qualhHl  for  chicanery  and  dujdicity.  It  may  be  safely 
that  the  careful  jierusal  of  the  intricate  negotiations  that  ha'f 
during  jmst  centuries  taken  place  on  the  question  of  the 
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toll,  would  admirably  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  themvs- 
tories  of  diplomatic  double-dealing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plii- 
lo8ophi(*al  student  of  international  law  may  also  investigate  with 
some  benefit  this  vexed  question.  It  is  true,  he  will  not  find 
in  the  different  phases  it  has  as  yet  ussumeil,  a  pr(K)f  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  right  and  justice ;  but  the  very  absence  of 
such  signs,  will  at  least  induce  him  to  increase  his  exertions  for 
bringing  about  the  recognition  of  more  enlightened  principh's 
of  international  intercourse. 

We  must,  however,  state  here  that  the  ([uestion  of  the  Sound 
Dues,  although  generally  considered  from  a  more  extendc<l 
point  of  view  than  commercial  topics  usually  are,  has  not  yet 
been  propi'rly  analyzed  by  public  writers.  In  this  country, 
in  spite  of  the  near  relations  we  entertain  with  the  nations  of 
the  Daltic,  scarcely  a  publication,  worthy  of  mention^  has 
aPF  ared  on  the  subject.  The  French,  t(K),  albeit  ready  writers 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  are  found  wanting  in  this  case. 
Moreover,  the  few  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  France 
on  the  ^‘'ound  Dues  are,  though  cleverly  worded,  and  with  a 
liberal  sentiment  pervading  them,  yet  now  and  again  deficient 
in  historical  accuracy.  The  most  valuable  publications,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  on  this  question,  have  been  product'd  in 
Germany.  If  their  scientific  solidity  could  have  been  blended 
with  the  clearness  of  arrangement  characterizing  French 
writers,  these  German  treatise's  might  be  considered  standard 
works.  Dut,  whatever  the  outward  difference  in  tlie  style  of 
composition,  all  publications,  whether  in  the  German,  English, 
or  I  reach  language,  arrive  very  nearly  to  the  same  substantial 
judgment.  The  press  of  Europe  can  hardly  produce  a  singh^ 
champion  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Sound  l)ues.  The  task  of 
defending  this  venerable  iniquity  is  left  to  the  hireling  scribes 
of  the  Danish  court. 

liOt  us,  however,  calmly  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  actual 
working  of  the  Sound  toll.  Jjct  us  quietly  examine  its  effects 
on  commerce ;  and  tlien  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  civilization  of 
the  age,  whether  it  must  not  be  pronounced,  by  all  sensible  men, 
a  public  evil  and  a  flagrant  nuisance. 

dhere  are  three  available  pleas  on  which  Denmark  could 
alone  be  able  to  rest  her  claims  for  exacting  tlu?  toll.  f)f  these 
pleas,  the  first  is,  the  general  stipulations  of  the  l^aw  of 
Nations;” — the  second,  the  “International  Treaties;”  the 
third,  the  title  a  power  derives  from  traditional  possc^asion,  or 
the  “  Right  of  Prescription.”  Now  we  contend  that  neititer 
of  these  pleas  holds  good  for  the  court  of  (.\)jK‘nhagen. 

"Ihe  Law’  of  Nations  recognises  no  right  in  any  power  to 
subject  vessels  on  the  high  seas  to  the  payment  of  a  black  mail ; 
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und  the  Sound,  although  a  strait,  is,  to  all  iiitenta  and  purposes, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  high  w'a.  It  is  true  that  a 
much -abused  custom  has  boon  riHJOgnised  in  international  law, 
of  permitting  the  sovereignty  of  maritime  states  to  extend  as 
fur  on  the  ocean  as  the  ocean  could  be  defended  from  the  shore 
— in  other  words,  the  |K)wer  of  the  state  ends  with  the  ran|^ 
of  its  guns.  To  quote  but  one  author  of  note,  Ilynkershot'k, 
“  on  the  dominion  of  the  sea,**  we  tind  him  saying,  “  Dominium 
marts  proximi  non  ultra  concedimus  quam  e  terra  illi  imperan 
fmtfst;”  and  in  the  same  chapter,  **  Generaliter  dicendnm  est 
potest  ntum  terr(P  finite  uhi  finitur  armor  am  vis.^*  Not  that  we 
can  u(X‘ept  this  as  an  axiom ;  for  the  progress  of  inodeni 
science,  in  perfecting  the  instruments  of  war,  and  increasing 
the  distance  at  which  they  can  be  effective,  would  naturallv 
every  few  years  1h'  altering  the  geographical  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  Yet,  if  we  could  hold 
as  feasible  so  antiejuatod  a  principle  as  the  one  enunciated  by 
Bynkersho<'k,  even  tlten  Denmark  is  unquestionably  not 
Wiirrante<l  in  her  pndensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  J^uind, 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Sound,  from  its  considerable 
width,  cannot  be  commandc'd  from  the  shore.  In  1658,  the 
Dutch  admiral  0|>dam  victoriously  forced  this  Haltic  strait, 
although  the  Dutch  fleet  was  cannonaded  from  botfi  shores. 
Again,  Nelson,  in  1801,  by  hugging  the  Swedish  coast, 
sbvred  safely  through  the  Sound,  without  sullering  the  least  harm 
in  his  stpiadron  from  the  hundred  guns  of  large*  calibre,  which 
the  Danes  vigorously  worked  with  shells  and  re<l-hot  shot. 
Thus,  if  the  gt'iieral  test  of  maritime  8i>ve reign ty  is  applud, 
Denmark  must  be  condemned  before  the  international  Areo¬ 
pagus.  The  verdict  would  be  the  more  certainly  against  her, 
os  she  could  not  put  forward  any  other  pretence  of  the  slightest 
value  in  international  law.  Neither  can  Denmark  assert  that 
the  Sound  has  the  characteristics  of  what  is  often  called  a  “terri¬ 
torial  st»a  ;**  for,  one  shore  onlv  belongs  to  her,  the  other  being 
Swedish  ;  and  Sweden  puts  fortli  no  elaims  to  any  dues.  Nor  can 
Denmark  rest  her  pretensions  on  the  fact  of  superior  soundings 
or  anchoragi^  being  found  on  her  side  of  the  strait ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  the  contrary  is  the  case, — the  Swedish  const  ottering  the 
greatest  depth  of  water  ! 

Hut  if  the  Law  of  Nations  establishes  no  valid  title  for  the 
use  of  the  court  of  (Copenhagen,  it  luav  be*  supj)osi^  that  the 
TrtHitios  do  Far  from  it,  however.  It  is  true,  the  maritime 
states,  in  bygone  times,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  saddled 
with  various  conventions  for  the  payment  of  the  Dut^s.  Kngland 
herst'lt,  since  the  treaty  of  Septeml)er  25th,  1654,  has,  at 
different  periods,  renewed  the  agreement  then  entered  into. 
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But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  almost  all  the  naval  powers,  although 
for  a  time  consenting  to  pay  the  toll,  from  deference  to,  or 
longanimity  towards  Denmark,  have  only  concluded  the 
trt'aties  for  a  fixed  and  limited  epoch,  always  protesting  against 
the  legitimacy  of  this  practice  of  piracy.  European  history 
since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  replete  with 
struggles  and  protests  against  the  Dues,  and  with  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  recognition  of  tho  freedom  of  the  Baltic.  More¬ 
over,  the  treaties  have  generally  been  concluded  under  certain 
important  reservations ;  and  in  any  case,  at  this  moment  they 
all  have  either  expired,  or  are  about  to  expire :  there  being  no 
provision  made  which  would  bind  the  l\)wers  to  renew  the 
conventions  after  they  will  have  run  out  their  term.  Den- 
inurk  consequeutly  is,  even  in  this  respect,  without  the  supjwrt 
of  any  legal  pretext. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  specify  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  these  treaties.  The  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
signed  on  the  2Gth  April,  182G,  was  to  last  for  ten  years,  and  one 
year  more  after  formal  notice  had  been  given  of  the  cessation  of 
further  payments.  The  treaty  with  Swt^len,  of  2nd  NovemW, 
182G,  was  equally  for  ten  years,  the  same  clause  being  added  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States.  The  Netherlands,  on  10th  July, 
1817  ,  renewed  their  treaty  of  1701,  declaring  that  the  new  one 
would  only  be  valid  for  twenty  years.  Great  Britain  lias  bound 
herself,  in  1841,  only  for  ten  years,  and  the  usual  year  of 
notice  in  case  of  the  treaty  being  renouneod.  France,  on  9th 
February,  1842,  renewtHl  her  treaty  of  1742  for  but  ten  years, 
liussia,  in  1841,  bound  herself  for  twelve  years.  Belgium,  on 
Idth  June,  1841,  stipulated  for  ten  years.  Gldenburg,  on  Jlst 
March,  1841,  for  ten  years.  The  Two  Sicilies,  on  1‘Hh  January, 

^  184G,  for  ten  years.  Sardinia,  on  14th  August,  1846,  for  the 
same  jKriod.  Prussia,  in  the  treaty  of  2t>th  May,  1846,  Ixiund 
herselt  lor  no  longtT  a  period  than  to  the  1st  July,  1851 ;  six 
months  being  stipulated  in  case  of  the  convention  being  broken 
otf.  It  will  l)e  seen  from  this  statement  that,  in  all  the  cases 
uientioned,  the  treaties  have  cither  ceased  to  bo  obligatory',  or 
will  be  lawfully  abrogated  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  soon 
as  the  maritime  powers  take  the  trouble  of  giving  notice  to 
Penmark. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  Denmark  to  api)cal  to  the 
third  plea,  to  the  “  Right  of  Prescription*^ — that  is,  to  the  title 
which  emanates  from  a  traditional  exercise  of  buccani'cring. 
Indeed,  tho  court  of  Copenhagen,  if  wishing  to  make  out  a  casc^ 
m  its  favour,  can  advance  nothing  better  to  justify  the  toll,  than 
the  plea  of  the  notorious  corsair  King  Helsing  and  others 
liaving  done  the  same  in  times  heretofore  : — 
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**  For  why  ?  because  the  f^ood  old  rule  suffice th  them — 

The  simple  plan ; 

That  they  should  take  that  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can!” 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  Europe  is  hardly  in  the  humour 
to  acknowledge  as  a  “  right,”  in  Denmark,  a  custom  annulled  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth  before  Algiers,  whose  Dey,  no  doubt, 
could  l)oast  of  as  venerable  rights  of  piracy  as  any  that  Kin*^ 
Ennierick  can  protluce. 

Having  thus  shown  that  all  the  pretences  on  which 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  might  rest  its  claims,  are  as 
“rotten”  us  things  generally  are  in  the  Danish  empire, 
we  may  well  ask  now,  w  hether  the  Sound  Dues  must  not  be 
pronounc(Hl  by  all  clear-headed  men,  a  public  nuisance  and 
insult  Y  The  JUack  Sea  is  accessible  to  the  commerce  of  the 
w'orld.  In  the  Mediterranean,  barbarian  Algerine  deys  arc  no 
longer  idlowtHl  to  plunder.  Of  all  the  wide  seas,  ttie  Haltie 
alone  is  closi*d  !  and  only  by  means  of  a  golden  ransom,  paid  to 
a  pi‘tty  northern  ruler,  who  owns  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Czar, 
can  the  merchant  marine  of  Europe  obtain  an  access  to,  or  an 
egress  from,  an  important  Eurojx'an  sea.  AVhat  reason,  we 
may  demand,  can  governments  advance  for  continuing  to  pjiy 
in  the  Baltic  a  tax  which  at  the  Dardanelles  and  in  the  M(Hli- 
terraneau  would  be  considered  a  downright  robbery  Y  AVerc 
the  Sultau,  wdio  yet  holds  hoi/i  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to 
make  a  similar  demand  to  that  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  whose 
kingdom  wciipies  but  one  coast  in  the  Baltic,  ])eople  would  not 
be  l(uig  in  hooting  down  the  “fanatic  Turk,”  and  calling  out 
for  the  des|Mitch  of  a  sejuadron  to  the  Golden  Horn.  Were  the 
I  nitinl  States  to  assume  the  mono|X)ly  over  some  channel  across 
Panama,  and  to  set  up  a  toll  there  which  would  injure  general 
commerce,  all  conservative  statesmen,  noble  lords,  and  courtiers, 
would  break  out  in  spasnuxlic  tits  of  patriotism,  and  find  that 
the  deart'st  object  of  their  heart  Wiis  the  interests  of  the  world  s 
commerce  ;  and  great  would  bi^  the  outcry  against  the  republi¬ 
can  roblx'rs  of  America  !  But  w  hen  the  question  applies  to  Ben- 
mark — the  futun*  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Romanotf — behold! 
how  cautious,  how  full  of  longanimity  all  European  courts  are. 

It  appears  high  time  that  public  opinion  should  be  brought 
to  Ix'ar  iqmn  governments,  in  order  to  effect,  not  a  redemptton 
ami  caj)t(alizattoHf  but  an  unconditional  abolition  of  the  Baltic 
tribute.  ^  Right  and  interest  alike  dictate  strongly  the  necesHity 
of  no  turther  hesitation.  After  the  remarkable  confessions 
which  have  fallen  from  the  very  lips  of  Danish  statesmen,  none 
can  m^mt  that  any  W’rong  would  Ix'  inflicted  on  Denmark  by 
refusing  to  submit  to  her  insolent  demands.  In  Si‘ptenibcr, 
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1848,  when  the  Fnited  States^  Envoy  at  Copenhaf^on  oontostod 
the  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  this  toll,  Count  Knuth,  tlie  Danish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  good 
temper,  himself  frankly  acknowledged,  that  ‘‘  he  was  unable  to 
justify  the  principle  of  the  Sound  Dues!”  When  such  is  the 
language  of  Danish  ministers,  it  would  l>e  little  short  of  the 
most  fatuous  imbecility  in  other  nations,  for  a  single  moment 
longer  to  pay  the  Dues.  The  only  reason,  in  fact,  Denmark 
ever  has  advanced  for  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  impost  is, 
a  reason  of  haute  poUtiqxtCy — or,  as  we  might  say,  of  despotic 
eUitecraft.  With  this,  however,  free  peoples,  at  least,  have 
nothing  to  do.  Their  haute  politique  must  be  to  have  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  ocean  open  to  commerce,  Jind  not  to  allow  the 
Baltic  to  become  the  pn'serve  of  some  j)etty  power,  or  the  lurk¬ 
ing  place  of  some  barbarian  autocrat.  The  pc'ople  of  this 
country,  especially  as  a  maritime  nation  cherishing  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Blake  and  Nelson,  are,  before  all  others,  called  upon  to 
vindicate  this  great  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  has 
bet'll  the  traditional  boast  of  Englishmen  that  “  Britannia  ruh'S 
the  waves.”  What  meaningless  vaunt  these  words  btH'ome 
when  Britannia  allows  buccaneering  Denmark  to  treat  the 
Baltic  as  a  closed  sea,  and  gradually  to  convert  it  into  a  Musco¬ 
vite  lake ! 

The  United  States,  albeit,  financially  speaking,  tlu'V  have  no 
very  considerable  trading  interest  in  the  Baltic,  justly  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  ocean  is  to  bo  main¬ 
tained  intact,  under  all  circumstances.  Though  the  statistical 
tables  only  exhibit  annually  the  insignificant  numlx'r  of  about 
a  hundri*d  United  States’  vessels  proceeding  to  the  Baltic,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  tlie  government  at  Washington  w’hich  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  demand  an  unconditional  and 
entire  abrogation  of  the  tribute.  Why,  then,  should  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  lag  behind  in  its  exertions  ?  We  have 
before  us  the  official  shipping  statistics  publislunl  by  Denmark, — 
statistics,  unfortunately  but  little  known  to  tlu'  hlnglish  public 
at  large;  and  the  results  appearing  from  these  irn'fragablo 
documents  are  truly  astounding,  and  must  fill  with  appr<*hension 
every  Englishman  who  has  the  prosperity  of  his  country  at 
heart.  A  simple  glance  at  these  tables,  drawn  up  at  the  order 
of  the  government  at  (Jopenhiigen  itself,  at  once  shows  what 
lianeful  influence  has  been  exercised  of  late  upon  the  Baltic 
trade  of  this  country  by  the  increasing  vexations  of  the  Sound 
Dues,  and  the  other  evils  attendant  upon  the  payment  of  that 
medimvul  corsair’s  impost.  From  the  figures  given  we  see  that, 
«nco  1849,  the  number  of  English  merchantmen  pa.ssing  th<' 
^und  has  decreased  to  a  lamentable  extent,  whereas  the  number 
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of  vessfls  from  those  couutries  whose  cominereial  and  geo^. 
phical  position  is  more  favourable  with  regal'd  to  the  Duos,  has 
incrcas^  in  pro|X)rtion  to  the  English  losses.  Thus,  while  in 

1849  England  sent  6,885  merchant  ships  into  the  ihiltic,  in 

1850  she  had  there  only  5,448 ;  in  1851,  but  4,811 ;  in  1852,  but 
3,092 ;  in  1853,  4,6(^ ;  and  in  1854  and  1855,  when  the 
pressure  of  war  w  as  added  to  that  of  the  Dues,  respeotively  but 
2,042  and  2,424.'  Consequently,  in  the  years  of  pi'aco,  from 
1849  to  1852,  there  was  a  decrease  of  English  bottoms  of  not 
less  than  2,983 ;  or  2,220,  if  we  take  the  difference  between 
1849  and  1853. 

It  would  be  erroneous,  no  doubt,  to  attribute  this  decrease  in 
the  Baltic  tnide  of  England  entirely  to  the  operation  of  the 
Dues.  Still,  the  decrease  being  a  fact,  the  government  and 
parliamentary  reprt‘sentatives  of  England  are  only  the  more 
called  upon  to  do  away  with  all  and  any  shackles  that  might 
restrict  the  commercial  movements  of  the  country.  Indeed,  a 
Select  Barliamt'ntary  Committee  has  been  sitting,  last  year,  to 
imjuire  into  the  question.  This  Committee,  however,  for  sumo 
reason  we  cannot  fathom,  has  studiously  applied  itself  to  ono 
side  only  of  the  question,  altogether  ignoring  the  other.  It  has 
carefully  foreborne  any  scrutiny  into  the  “  right  of  Denmark  to 
levy  toll  on  ships  and  merchandise  between  the  German  Deeau 
and  the  Baltic ;  and  it  has  eontinwl  itself  solely  to  hearing  the 
details  of  w  itness^'s  who  testihed  as  to  the  effects  the  aforesaid 
black-mail  has  upon  English  trade.  We  regret  this  unsatis¬ 
factory,  because  incomplete,  mode  of  procedure,  as  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  Baltic  trade  as  of  the  British  tax-piiver.  At  a 
time  when  Denmark  is  propounding  her  “capitalization  schemes, 
it  was  t'ertainly  iiiq>ortant  that  the  real  origin  of  the  tribute 
the  world  is  cuIUhI  upon  to  redeem,  should  be  made  clearly 
manifest.  It  may  be,  that  historical  inquiry  of  this  kind  would 
not  have  been  in  accordance  w'ith  the  tastes  of  the  court  of 
Co^HUihagen. 

8till,  even  by  their  restrictixl  mode  of  procedure,  the  Barliamen- 
tary  Committee  have  arrived  at  conclusions  of  great  inqiortaiice. 
In  their  re|K)rt  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  denounce  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Dues  in  the  Bidtie  channels  as  “a  fertile  source  of 
mischief  and  needless  expense.^*  Having  given  a  description  of 
the  unbiniruble  pressure  that  w'cighs  upon  the  Baltic  tiade,  and 
made  a  succinct  delineation  of  the  loss  of  time  and  money  that 
is  ooeasioiicd  by  the  detention  of  vessels,  they  present  us  with 
a  picture  ol  the  devices  by  wdiich  Denmark  obtains  a  mouo])oly 
over  all  the  practicable  routes  betw’een  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic.  Ihe  pith  of  their  remarks  is  the  announcement, 

that  the  time  has  come,  when,  in  the  interest  of  British 
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commerce,  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  toll,  as  well  as  of  the  so- 
called  “  Land  Transit  Dues,*’  can  no  lonjifcr  he  delayed.  Dut 
true  to  the  spirit  that  apjKJars  to  animate  them,  of  refraining  from 
striking  too  hanl  a  blow  at  the  Muscovite  vassal  at  Copenhagen, 
thev  do  not  counsel  an  unconditional  abrogation,  but  will  he 
satistitHl  with  a  redemption  of  the  impost.  With  this  latter 
conclusion  we  cannot  agree.  We  hold  it  to  be  unreasonable 
that  a  nation,  simply  because  it  has  tamely  submitted  for  so 
long  a  time  to  unjust  exactions,  should  now,  for  that  fact  only, 
pay  a  further  tribute,  in  the  shajie  of  ransom,  equal  to  the  Dues 
for  fifteen  years !  What  we  alone  grant  Denmark  to  have  a 
right  to,  is  an  indemnification  for  keeping  up  the  beacons  and 
otWr  institutions  of  maritime  pre(‘aution.  This  indemnification, 
however,  must  needs  be  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  render  it 
necessarv’  to  dwell  on  so  secondary  a  point. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Review  to  sketch  out  the 
numberless  vexations  that  are  imposed  by  petty  Denmark  u}X)n 
the  commerce  of  all  sea-going  nations,  and  to  ofler  a  complete 
picture  of  the  advantages  she  derives  from  her  system  of  robbery. 
Be  it  Rufticient  to  say  that,  while  in  1750  the  Danish  state 
revenue  from  the  Sound  toll  only  reached  the  figure  of  200,000 
thalers,  in  1770  it  had  risen  to  450,890  thalers;  in  1820,  to 
1,600,000  thalers;  in  1844,  to  2,258,000  thalers,  and  in  1853, 
to  2,630,000  thalers.  These  are  the  revenues.  As  to  the  outlays 
Denmark  has  had  to  make,  they  have  reached,  if  we  take  the 
year  1855,  only  the  modest  dimensions  of  300,000  thalers,  which 
comprise  tlie  (;o8ts  of  administration,  the  maintenance  of 
bacons,  the  j)aymeiit  of  pilots,  and  every  other  item  connected 
with  the  toll  at  the  Oere  Sound  and  the  Delta.  Thus,  putting 
togi'thor  the  income  of  2,600,000  tlialers,  and  the  outlay  of 
300,000  thalers,  there  remains  a  Imlance  in  hand,  in  favour  of 
poor  Denmark,  of  not  less  than  2,200,000  thalers  annually. 
After  this,  it  will  Ix)  understood  why  Danish  authors,  in  govern¬ 
ment  pay,  sometimes  humorously  call  the  Baltic  toll  a  ‘‘  royal 
dowry  ”  and  a  ‘‘  new  California  ”  to  Denmark  ! 

,  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  that  result  to  the  mercantile 
uiterest  from  the  oppressive  financial  system  of  the  Dues,  we 
need  scarcely  speak.  Heavy  duties  ai*e  not  only  levied  on  the 
cargo  and  the  ship,  but  a  host  of  minor  charges,  often  in  the 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  Dues  themselves,  are 
likewise  imiK)8ed  upon  the  luckless  trader.  An  cxami)le  of  this 
system,  in  the  shape  of  an  agent’s  account,  was  submitted  to 
me  Committee,  showing  that  the  **  Dues,  properly  so  called,” 
amounted  only  to  one-fourth  of  the  w  hole  charges  for  which 
the  owner  of  a  cargo  was  made  liable.  The  remaining  throe- 
fourths  consisted  of  minor  items,  some  of  which  are  sanctioned 
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bv  treaty,  whilst  others  bore  the  mark  of  the  most  barefaced  extop- 
tioii ;  for  which,  however,  as  tlie  report  properly  wiys,  it  is  imjMw- 
siblo  to  obtain  redress.  Indeed,  the  llaltic  merchants  all  declare 
that  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  ap^ents.  Though 
fully  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  these  inqwsts,  they  have  no 
means  of  checkin*'  the  rapacity  that  levies  tliein,  unless  they 
enter  into  a  lengthened  correspondenct',  whicli,  considering  the 
pi‘culiarity  of  llanish  proceedings,  it  would  be  dilHcult  to 
assign  any  probable  limit  to. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Danish  Government  evades  the 
very  rules  it  has  itself  laid  down  for  collecting  the  toll,  contri¬ 
butes  still  further  to  make  confusion  worse  confoundid. 
Acconling  to  former  treaties,  a  charge  of  one  p(*r  cent,  was  to 
l)c  made  upon  articles  exported  into,  or  imported  from  the 
Haltic  ;  but  in  reality  goods  are  now  much  higher  rattnl. 
Thus,  the  duty  upon  cotftHs  sugar,  wine,  rice,  cotton,  spices, 
iron,  and  several  other  articles,  rises  above  one  per  cent.  Nay, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  manufac¬ 
turers,  wlio  exports  salt  largely  to  the  Daltic,  the  duty  levied 
upon  that  article  is  even  twelve  per  cent.  !  Indigo,  according 
to  another  witness,  pays  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  to  128.  a  chest, 
while  the  whole  charge  for  freight  upon  that  article  to  8t. 
Petersburg  is  only  8s. ;  so  that  the  duty  is  2s.  more  than 
the  actual  freight !  Ujxm  worsted  yarn,  the  duty  is  nearly 
Id.  a  |H>und  ;  the  freight  Ixung  about  (id.  a  foot,  or  about  20s. 
a  ton,  while  at  Id.  a  })ound,  tlie  Sound  Dues  will  amount  to 
Ids.  a  ton  I 

If  to  all  these  cliarges  we  add  the  exceptional  expenw's 
incurriMl  by  captains  who,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  their  Pucs, 
art'  com|H‘lh‘d  to  go  on  shore, — if  we  consider,  moreover,  that 
the  roadsteads,  where  the  ships  are  forced  to  lay,  olfer  ver)' 
unsale  anchorage  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  that  cither  trom 
this  circumstance,  or  from  tlie  attempt  of  ships,  pressed  for 
time,  ti.)  priH*(*ed  through  the  dangerous  channel  by  night, 
frequent  accidents,  entailing  great  exjiense,  oi*cur, — if  we  still 
further  remember  the  well-known  fact  that,  at  Elsinore,  the 
honesty  of  captains,  os  well  as  of  the  crews,  is  most  injuriously 
influenciHl  by  the  worthless  agents  who  are  herded  together 
there  to  protit  from  the  weakness  or  ignorance  of  the  seanieii, 
it  will  easily  bi'  conceived  in  what  a  detestable  manner  the  trade 
i>f  the  world  is  opprc'ssed  by  the  tyrannical  nuisance establisheil 
at  the  entnince  of  the  Baltic. 

But  Imd  as  all  this  is,  w’orse  remains  behind.  “  Comj)etcnt  per¬ 
sons,  says  the  Parliamentary  Report,  “  such  as  shijHiw  ners  aud 
those  \yho  have  commanded  vesvsels  in  the  trade,  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  that  the  loss  of  time  (consequent  upon  the  collection 
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of  tho  Dues)  may  l>e  estimated,  on  an  average,  to  amount  to  one 
(lav  in  the  voyage ;  for,  though  it  would  be  possible  to  comply 
all  the  requirements  connected  with  this  impost  in  a  few 
hours,  vet,  owing  sometimes  to  the  loss  of  a  tavourable  wind, 
or  to  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  shi))8  arriving  at  the 
same  time,  or  to  the  arrival  at  a  time  when  the  custom-house 
authorities  were  not  bound  to  attend,  or  to  the  inducements 
which  present  themselves  to  the  captain  and  crews  when  on 
shore,  to  remain  longer  than  they  need, — vessels  are  said  to  be 
detained  occasionally  for  periods  varying  in  time  from  one  day 
to  three  months ;  instances  having  been  mentioned  w  here, 
owing  to  this  delay  at  an  advanced  period  of  tho  season,  vessels 
have  Ih'Cu  unable  to  quit  the  Baltic,  and  have  remainod  in  that 
sea  during  the  winter  ! 

Indignant  at  these  chicaneries,  trade  has,  from  remote  times, 
endeavoured  to  create  routes  less  expulsive  and  less  hanqx'red 
with  dithculties  than  the  maritime  ones  domineered  over  by 
Denmark.  A  glance  at  tho  map  will  show'  that  this  task  is 
coinpiratively  easy.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  Sound 
and  the  Belts,  commerce  may  take  its  way,  either  on  land  or 
by  canal  communication,  straight  across  the  puiinsula  which 
separates  the  German  Ocean  from  tho  Baltic.  And  this  latter 
route,  leading  as  it  does  through  Schleswig-Holstein,  has  even 
the  advantage  of  presenting  the  shortest,  tlie  most  secure,  and 
a  very  cheap  mode  of  conveyance.  It  avoids  the  tedious, 
roundabout  way  through  the  Skager  Rak  and  f’attcgat.  It  is 
also  free  from  the  dangers  that  surround  the  ship-piissage  into 
the  Baltic;  and  it  is,  at  least  for  all  light  and  costly  goods,  by 
far  the  most  preferable  mode  of  transmission.  No  wonder  that 
the  two  chief  emporia  in  the  Northern  Seas,  Hamburg  and 
Liibeck,  have  for  centuries,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  establishing 
this  transit  on  a  proper  footing. 

Denmark,  how'ever,  with  her  spider-like  instinct,  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  obstruct  all  those  routes  which  might  compete 
with  the  passage  through  the  Sound.  Jealous  of  her  toll 
privileges  at  Elsinore,  Nyborg,  and  Fridericia,  she  did  every¬ 
thing  to /orce  commerce  to  take  the  maritime  route;  and  with 
this  view',  purposely  neglected  the  Ixdter  and  cheajxjr  roads 
across  tho  peninsula.  Thus,  the  ancient  high  road,  which  from 
nnmemorial  times  served  as  a  connecting  link  lictwoen  the 
Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  was  reduced  by  Denmark  to 
such  an  aliominable  state  that  Sir  Edward  CiKlrington  declared 
It  to  have  “  more  the  appearance  of  a  road  broken  up  by  a 
retreating  army  than  of  a  communication  between  two  vast 
Bcoa.”  Thus,  again,  the  high  road  of  Oldesloe  was  left  for 
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fenerations  in  a  condition  of  absolute  unsorviceablencss,  niid  all 
c-omplaints  of  injury  to  Euroix'an  traders  were  of  no  avail. 

Nor  did  the  government  of  Copenhagen  behave  inoix'  honestly 
with  reganl  to  the  canals  that  lead  across  {Schleswig-Holstein. 
There  is  between  Liibeck  and  the  Elbe,  a  w^ell- known  water 
passage,  the  so-calleil  Stecknitz  Canal,  which  Napoleon  I. 
intended  rendering  navigable  even  for  large  sea-going  vessels. 
From  the  refusal  of  Denmark  to  jx'rmit  the  necessary  repairs, 
this  important  canal  was  left  to  decay.  Another  canal,  that 
had  been  proposed  to  be  established  between  the  rivers  Alster 
and  Trave,  could  not  be  formed  on  account  of  the  unwillingness 
of  Denmark  to  grant  the  required  concession.  To  a  third 
proposition,  of  rendering  the  Eider  Canal,  between  Tdniiin- 
gen  and  Kiel,  serviceable  for  sea-going  vessels,  the  court  of 
Coiwnhagen  intorpo.se<l  its  refusal,  and,  moreover,  burdened  that 
water-route  with  heavy  transit  dues. 

When  railroads  were  intnKluced  into  Europe,  Hamburg  has¬ 
tened  to  demand  from  Denmark  permission  to  establish  a  direct 
transit  by  rail.  But  although  the  whole  line,  according  to  the 
projK)Hition  of  the  HanseTowms,  was  to  be  made  with  the  money 
of  Herman  capitalists,  and  although  it  w’ould  have  passed 
through  the  German  territory^  of  Holstein,  yet  Denmark  })er- 
tinaoiously  refused  to  allow'  the  construction  of  the  desired 
raihvay.  Shameful  to  say,  the  two  most  im}X)rtant  trading 
t4>w’nH  of  tho  North,  Hamburg  and  Lul>eck,  are,  up  to  this  hour, 
w  ithout  a  din‘Ct  railway  communication.  The  only  railw’ay  at 
pre.sent  existing  is  that  through  Biichen,  which,  however, 
thunks  to  Danish  oppressiem,  is  forced  to  branch  oil’  in  almost  a 
rectangular  direction,  and  is,  moreover,  burdened  wdth  transit 
dues  so  heavy,  that  the  cxpimses  of  the  transmission  of  gxxls 
are  exceeded  by  the  Danish  duties.  The  injustice  of  this 
impost  is  the  more  glaring,  as  the  railway',  so  heavily'  taxed  by 
Denmark,  has  Ixx'n  entirely  made  at  the  expense  of  a  German 
company,  Denmark  not  contributing  a  farthing.  The  damage 
n>sulting  to  tho  English  trade  from  these  land  transit  dues 
may  Ix'  gathen'd  trom  the  single  statement,  that  English  nianu* 
fuciures  and  other  English  produce  to  the  amount  of  £l,500,00t> 
already  |>tuss  annually  from  Hamburg  to  Liibeck.  On  thc«‘ 
gixxls  (w  hich  would  s(X)n  be  doubled  and  trebled  if  the  transit 
dues  were  abolished),  Denmark  levies  the  enormous  tax  ot  tive 
^hellings,  Holstein  monev,  pt'r  cwt.,  and  of  six  per  cent.  mort‘ 
in  the  lonn  ot  “  tees.’*  This  fact  bt^comes  still  more  monstrous, 
when  We  consider  that  productions  w’hich  pass  from 

the  Baltic  into  the  German  Gcean,  are  \choUy  exempted  from  land 
tfuHjfit  dues  a  circumstance  clearly  show’ing  that  the  com* 
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mercial  policy  of  the  court  of  Copeiihagcu  is  but  the  agent  of 
the  Northern  Autocrat. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Sound 
Dill'S,  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  opposition  that  has  been 
oflfered,  in  various  epochs,  to  the  unjustifiable  policy  of  Denmark. 
And  here  we  must  begin  with  observing,  that  the*  honour  of  the 
first  and  most  energi'tic  resistance  against  the  Sound  toll  is 
to  be  attributed,  as  stateil  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  Keview, 
to  that  great  and  powerful  commercial  league,  the  German 
Hansa. 

The  interest  of  the  llansa,  from  its  earliest  foundation  in  the 
thirti'cnth  century,  was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Her  ships  ruled  the  waves  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  her  factories  were  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  all  the  important  towns  of  Northern  Germany,  but 
also  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  England,  ay,  in 
distant  Russia.  The  paramount  objei't  of  the  llansa  was,  to 
keep  a  good  maritime  police  in  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
Ocean,  to  resist  all  attempts  at  piratical  imposition,  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  buccaneers  that  infested  those  waters  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  protect  industry  and  commerce  against  all  frivolous 
taxation.  The  power  of  the  llansji  in  the  first  centuries  of  her 
existence  was  fully  uj)  to  this  task.  Her  gigantic  commercial 
navy  and  war-fleet,  the  splendid  state  of  her  finances  and  ft'deral 
exchequer,  and  the  numerous  victories  of  her  arms,  established 
Hanseatic  jirestige  all  over  the  North,  and  even  in  farther 
countries.  The  poiver  the  Commercial  liCaguc  then  wielded 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  burgomaster  of  the  single 
town  of  Dantsic  could  declare  war  against  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  that,  in  1428,  a  fleet  of  248  Hanseatic  ships,  and  12,000 
warriors,  was  sent  against  Copenhagen.  The  name  of  the 
llansa  at  that  epoch  was  everywhere  rest>ccted  and  dreaded. 
She  was  victorious  in  her  struggles  against  the  kings  of 
Norway.  Her  friendship  was  eagerly  sought  by  England.  A 
Swedisii  king  was  deposed  by  her  arms,  and  his  crown  trans- 
ferriKl  to  a  German  prince.  No  wonder  that  this  proud  league 
of  traders  resisted  with  all  its  strength  the  first  attempts  that 
were  made  to  establish  dues  at  the  Baltic  Straits.  It  was 
originally  but  an  insignificant  toll  the  Danish  Crown  levitsl  at 
the  ( )ere  Sound.  There  was  only  a  tax  on  salt  and  wine, 
together  with  some  shipping  dues  of  little  amount.  Yet  the 
Hansa,  justly  fearing  that  these  im])ositions  might  lx*  con- 
siderwl  as  a  precedent,  and  thus  liecome  one  day  a  danger  to 
Commerce,  demanded  imperiously  the  abrogation  of  the  toll. 
^Vhen  the  Danish  King,  Waldemar  III.,  refused  to  comply 
with  this  request,  the  maritime  and  military  forces  of  the 
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Huiisa  were  broujjlit  to  bear  upon  bis  obstinacy,  and  the  result 
was  that  be  gave  in  by  a  formal  treaty.  All  llanseatie  towns 
wore  exempted  from  the  dues  for  evermore,  as  the  treaties 
have  it. 

However,  it  would  lie  erroneous  to  supjiose  that  even  the 
signal  defeat  Denmark  bad  sutfered  could  make  her  desist  from 
her  cherished  schemes.  The  treaties  which  had  Ik'cii  so  soleinnlv 
sworn  to,  were  violatcxl  at  the  first  opportunity.  Hanstatic 
ships  were  again  arrested  in  the  Sound,  and  forced  to  pay  dosvn 
a  ransom  in  hard  cash,  ronsequently,  a  renewal  of  Iiostilitk‘8 
cnsuiHl ;  and  the  llansa  having  gained  fresh  victories,  her 
privileges  were  eontirnu'd  once  more  in  several  conventions, 
of  which  those  of  1443,  1477,  and  1524,  were  the  most  notable. 

Hut  the  mischievous  Danish  policy  still  hankered  after  eluding 
the  stipulations  it  had  lH)und  itself  to  observe,  and  longed  to 
rt^'stablish  that  fruitful  source  of  easy  income — the  toll  at  the 
Sound.  The  lever  that  was  set  to  work  to  attain  this  (Uid  was 
the  t'ivalnj  existiu(j  between  the  Hama  and  the  Netlnrlamls. 
Danish  intrigue  whis|K'red  into  the  ears  of  the  Netlierland 
rulers,  that  the  most  ellicient  means  for  breaking  dow  n  Hanseatic 
supremacy  would  be  to  allow  Denmark  to  establish  a  system  of 
annoying  dut‘s,  in  order  thus  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  eoni- 
inereial  movement  which  constituted  the  vital  prineij)le  of  the 
llansa.  This  Maehiavellic  insinuation  ajipears  to  have  found 
favour  w’ith  the  then  influential  powers  in  the  Netherlands, 
esjKviallv  W'ith  Charles  V.,  Einjieror  of  (iermany  and  King  of 
Spain,  who  held  the  Low’  Countries  as  a  Spanish  lief.  Charles  \  . 
— that  glcKuny  tyrant  in  W’hose  character  there  was  nothing  of 
German  frankness,  but  mueh  of  the  churlish  malignancy  of  a 
Spanish  monk — must  be  ranked  among  the  most  envious  and 
most  intriguing  enemies  of  the  llansa.  An  antagonist  of  all 
civic  friHMloin — an  aspirant  to  unlimited  dominion,  he  eveiy- 
whert‘— -in  Germany,  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands— lal>oure<l  to 
undermine  the  lilK'rty,  the  greatness,  and  the  commercial  pros- 
IH'rity  of  the  hatinl  tiiwns.  He  it  was  w’ho  incited  the  (forinan 
princes  to  make  war  uj)on,  and  annex  to  their  own  possessions, 
tlnitH'  flourishing,  semi -republican  cities  which  were  scattered 
then  all  over  the  German  empire.  It  will  not  be  astonishing, 
therefore,  that  be  should  also  eagerly  have  availed  himself  of 
an  om)oi1unity  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  llansa.  He  did  so 
in  the  In'aty  of  Spires,  1544,  in  which  the  L(>w  (\)untriofl 
rtH'ogiuMKl  formally — for  the  first  time  in  historv — the  legality 
of  the  Sound  toll,  only  stipulating  for  thcmsilves  some  i>altry, 
and  more  apparent  than  substantial  privileges.  This  formal 
aj'know'ledgment  of  the  Dues,  under  the  auspices  of  the  jiowerful 
Kin|)eror  of  Germany,  acted  us  a  mighty  encouragement  for 
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Denmark,  whose  rulers  henceforth  protended  to  the  right  of 
raising  the  impost  to  uny  extent,  accortling  to  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion. 

It  is  an  error  commonly  prevailing  among  French  writers, 

even  among  those  hostile  to  Danish  pretensions,  to  consider  the 

Treaty  of  Spire  of  1544  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  “limitation*^ 

of  the  Sound  I  hies.  There  is  nothing  in  history  to  warrant 

this  opinion.  The  first  and  8iuH?essful  endeavoui-s  to  get  rid 

of  the  iniquitous  tux  were  made,  us  we  have  showm,  by  the 

Hanseatic  League ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Spire,  on  the  contrary, 

was  a  piece  of  profligate  state  craft,  calculated  to  establish  the 

Danish  iiretcnsions  on  a  “  legal  basis.**  How  ever,  in  the  long 

rim  of  times,  the  result  has  proved  that  the  Netherlands,  though 

bv  their  unwortliv  behaviour  they  obtained  for  a  number  of 
%  *  ^ 

years  some  btuiefits  for  themselves,  had  yet  acted  in  a  very 
shortsiglited  manner.  No  sooner  had  Denmark  obtained  from 
them  the  rei‘ogiiitiou  of  her  claims,  tlian  she  began  reducing  by 
degret's  the  privileges  even  of  the  Low'  Countries,  imposing  also 
upon  them  tlic  yoke  under  which  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
groaned.  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the  incalculable  damage 
that  has  Imui  done  by  the  tyrannical  Charles  V.  to  the  trade  of 
Germany  and  of  Kuroiie  in  general. 

Mlieii  the  glory  of  the  llansa  declined  more  and  more,  and 
its  memliers  successively  fell  oft‘  from  the  once  powerful  League, 
the  counige  of  1  )eiimark  waxed  strong  in  proportion.  Doth  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden — although  the  latter,  during  the  time 
of  the  “Union  of  Calmar,**  had  obtaine<l  a  complete  excmjition 
from  all  dues — were  now  to  be  subjecti'd  by  Denmark  to  the 
J^me  rule  as  the  flags  of  other  countries ;  one  tax  after  the 
other  Ikuiig  arbitrarily  imposed  u])on  them.  They  were  forced 
to  keep  maritime  passes  and  certificates  of  their  cargo.  Their 
ships,  when  appearing  at  the  Daltic  channels,  were  rigidly 
examined ;  and  heavy  dues  levied  as  well  on  the  cargo  as  on 
the  vessel,  besides  considt*rable  fees  under  various  other  forms, 
such  as  “registration,**  and  similar  flimsy  pretexts.  These 
UD^‘arablo  acts  of  oppression  rous(*d  Sweden  and  Holland  to 
l^istance.  The  Dutch  pt>rceived  at  lust  the  injury  they  had 
inflictwl  on  their  own  interests,  by  wilfully  undiTinining  those 
of  their  German  brethnui  of  the  Hansa ;  and  they  tried  to 
retrieve  bv  arms  what  they  had  lost  by  the  diplomatic  pen. 
It  was  high  time  to  resist  Danish  audacity.  King  Christian  IV . 
had  pushed  impudence  so  far  as  to  de<*larc  the  Sound  to  be 
and  parcel  of  his  territory,**  through  w’hich  he  “was  at 
to  refuse  passage  to  whomsoever  it  pleased  him.**  He 
‘advanced  his  right  to  stop  by  force  all  men^handisci  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  allow  the  transit  only  aftcT  the 
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pavTTient  of  taxes  which  he  raised  sometimes  to  incredible  pro¬ 
portions.  This  capricious  policy  endangered  tlie  very  principle 
of  maritime  intercourse'.  The  arrogance  of  a  |x.‘tty  (lcM)ot 
neutrulizinl  a  communication  nature  itself  had  indicated!  Ex- 
asjKjrated  b}’  such  insolence,  the  Netherlands,  allied  to  Sweden, 
demanded,  in  1643,  in  uncompromising  terms,  the  “  freedom  of 
the  Sound  for  all  nations.”  The  demand  was  baekiMi  by  the 
apiH'urance  of  a  united  Dutch  and  Swedish  fleet  before  Copen¬ 
hagen.  At  the  same  time,  the  Swedish  generals  sorely  wounded 
the  Danish  pmver  in  several  battles,  forcing  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  upon  the  court  of  Copenhagen  the  Peace  of  Bromsebroe 
(1645),  in  which  Sweden  obtained  again  a  complete  iinniunity 
Irom  the  dues.  The  subsequent  treaties  of  Rothschild  ( 1 G5S),  and 
of  Coj)enhagen  (1660),  conhrmed  their  exemption;  and  even 
more^  Sw^hIcii  obtained  the  cession  of  the  three  proWncos 
Ih'nmark  hitherto  had  possessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  cherished  titles,  advanced  by  Denmark 
for  tlie  dominion  of  the  Sound — the  possession  of  both  sides  of 
its  shores — was  from  that  time  lost  to  her  kings. 

Vanquished  by  Swt'den,  the  court  of  Coj)enhagen  yet  suc- 
ceo<h*d  at  least  in  evading  to  some  extent  the  dcinuiid  of  the 
ally  of  Sweden — the  Netherlands.  Against  these  latter,  the 
King  of  France  ottered  his  aid  to  Denmark;  and  the  conse- 
(juence  was,  that  Holland  merely  obtained  a  revision  of  the 
taritl*  by  the  Treaty  of  Christianstad,  13th  August,  1645.  5et 
even  this  paltry  boon  was  not  w’ithout  some  drawback,  as  sub- 
stHpient  events  have  shown.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands  was  worded  in  so  dubious  and  hyi>ocritieal 
a  manner  that,  when  the  time  of  danger  had  passed  away, 
Denmark,  with  her  traditional  audacity,  suddenly  came  forward 
with  a  novel  interpretation  that  signihed  for  Holland  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  new'  taxes  and  fees.  The  most  shameful  (juibbling,  in 
this  res|>ect,  arose  about  the  question  w'hether  Denmark  wiis 
coiiUKdh'd  to  keep  beacons  and  similar  maritime  institutions  ot 
S(H‘urity.  As  may  be  conceived,  the  other  contracting  partu*s 
ot  the  treaties  ot  Christianstad  and  Rromsebroe  had  considered 
this  to  be  understood  of  itself,  and  had,  therefore,  negl(H*tcd  the 
insertion  of  a  fonnal  clause  in  the  treaty  to  that  efli'ct.  It 
seemed  so  natural  that  the  pow'or  wdiich  levied  toll  at  the  Baltic 
Nti*aits  should  take  u|mn  herself  the  providing  for  the  sccurit} 
of  these  straits,  that  none  thought  of  a  sjK'cial  provision  on  this 
pi>int.  hounding  her  case  on  this  accidental  omission,  Denmark 
denuxl  having  any  obligation  to  light  the  coast,  and  exhibit 
warning  signals  tor  the  merchant  marine.  Christian  1  • 
orderixl  all  the  tires,  beacons,  and  buoys  to  be  removed;  t  c 
ships  had  to  gro|)e  their  way  in  the  dark ;  and  it  w’a^s  oiih 
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after  the  Netherlands  had  consented  to  a  further  payment  of 
fet's  that  the  signals  were  re-established,  and  the  coast  once 
more  illuminated. 

Our  object  not  being  here  to  enter  into  ample  details,  but 
merely  to  indicate  the  leading  points  of  the  history  of  tin' 
Sound  Dues,  wo  pass  over  many  other  equally  characteristic 
transactions  that  took  place  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark.  We  will  merely  venture  a  remark,  with  reference 
to  France,  which  had  supportt'd  the  court  of  Copenhagen  against 
Holland.  The  commercial  interest  of  France  in  the  Sound 
Dues  question  has  alwavs  been  most  insignificant,  as  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  number  of  French  ships  that  pass  annually  into 
the  Daltic  will  easily  demonstrate.  This  may  give  a  clue  as  to 
how  France  could  stand  on  the  side  of  Denmark  without 
injuring  her  own  interests.  Moreover,  the  attitude  the  court 
of  Versailles  exhibited  in  this  question,  is  easily  explained  by 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  who  have  always 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  inflict  injury  on  the 
indcjx'ndencc,  the  unity,  and  the  commercial  greatness  of  the 
(lerman  empire.  To  teeaken  Germany^  was  the  paramount  and 
leading  idea  in  tlie  policy  of  the  French  kings.  With  this 
view,  they  did  not  scruple  to  espouse  causes  the  most  different 
in  political  and  moral  value.  They  supported  the  barbarian 
cause  of  the  Turks  who  invaded  Germany, — the  cause  of  the 
German  J*rotestants  who  battled  nobly  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Catholic  Kaiser, — the  cause  of  the  i)etty  German  princes, 
who  acted  from  a  miserable  and  anti-national  dynastic  ambi¬ 
tion, — and  the  cause  of  the  Danish  pirate,  who  violated  every 
principle  of  international  law.  This  was  the  j)olicy  of  the 
Frencli  kings  abroad,  while  at  home  they  professed  to  cultivate 
Catholicism,  centralization  of  royal  power,  and  free  navigation. 
To  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  morality  of  the  means  employed 
was  of  the  utmost  indifference,  if  they  only  promised  success.  Its 
sole  and  unique  aim,  in  its  relations  with  tlic  German  empire,  was 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  latter  ; — and  as  the  Sound  Dues 
constituted  an  injury  to  German  interests,  the  FVench  kings 
readily  uplicld  them. 

The  attitude  of  Fngland,  at  that  time,  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  This  country  did  not  then  possess  that  |K)werfiil 
share  in  maritime  affairs  which  she  has  since  acquired,  us  the 
first  seafaring  nation  of  the  globe.  The  naval  greatness  of 
hugland  had  yet  to  be  founded  ;  the  gc'nns  of  the  colossal 
pohev  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had  yet  to  be  developc'd,  before  she 
could  interfere  in  maritime  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Thus 
''c  see,  that,  in  two  consiKJutive  treaties,  England  onlv  came 
^^ond  in  rank  after  the  Netherlands,  feeling  happy  to  be  able 
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to  share  the  privileges  of  the  last-named  power.  (Treaty  of 
Christianstud,  13th  June,  1G45  ;  and  Treaty,  signed  at  West¬ 
minster,  2oth  September,  1G54.) 

We  have  described  how  the  fall  of  the  llansa  had  encouragid 
Danish  pretensions,  and  how  the  military  and  maritime  victories 
of  allicil  Swinlen  and  Holland  were  rendered  valueless  through 
Francis: — atleast,  for  one  of  these  powers.  It  remains  now  to 
show  by  what  means  even  Sweden  was  made  to  suecumh  again 
to  the  toll!  Ill  the  treaty  of  Bromesbroe,  we  have  said,  Swe<leu 
had  obtained  for  herself  a  full  immunity  from  all  dues.  This 
immunity  was  eonfirmeil  by  the  Treaty  of  Uothschild,  and  pre¬ 
served  intact  from  1G45  to  1720,  during  the  reign  ot  Charh‘6 
XI.  and  Charles  XII.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  however, 
who8i>  military  reverses  unfortunately  strengthened  Russia, 
Muscovite  inffucnce  so  completely  obtained  the  upper  hand  at 
Stockholm,  that,  under  the  weak  reign  of  l^lrike  EkH)nore  of 
Sweden,  and  her  consort,  Frederick  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  the  Swedish 
government  gave  up  all  its  Sound  Dues  jirivi leges.  (Trt^aty  of 
Frinlericksborg,  1720.)  This  act  was  esssentially  the  result  of 
Russian  j)olicy.  The  subsequent  cession  by  Sweden  of  the 
provinces  of  Livonia  ,Esthouia,  Ingria,  and  a  part  of  Vihorgs- 
laen,  completed  the  destruction  of  Swedish  power  in  the 
Baltic.  (IVace  of  Xystaedt,  1721.)  Henceforth,  Russia  arose 
there  as  a  jiretender  to  maritime  supremacy ;  and  soon  we  set* 
Denmark,  the  “  guardian  of  the  Sound,’*  act,  at  the  eiitruna* 
of  the  Baltic,  the  iiart,  if  we  may  siiv  so,  of  a  ^luscovite 
sentinel. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Swe<leu 
sunk  back  into  the  obscurity,  from  which  it  had  temjxmirily 
emergiHl,  during  the  great  struggles  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  reign  of  Charles  XII.,  another  important  realm  was  fouuded 
oil  the  coniines  of  the  Baltic — Prussia,  From  the  low  station 
ot  German  burgraves,  the  rulers  of  Brandenburg  had  risen  to 
royal  dignity,  and  gradually  cut  out  for  themselves  (it  is  true, 
not  so  much  by  the  sword,  as  by  jHitty  larceny,  and  the  practice 
of  legacy-hunting,)  a  kingdom,  which  scxui  overspread  a  great 
lx)rtiou  of  Northern  Germany.  The  decline  of  Sweden  essen¬ 
tially  aidetl  in  establishing,  on  a  grander  basis,  this  new 
Rrussian  realm.  A  considerable  part  of  those  German  pro* 
viuces  on  the  Baltic,  which  S\vedeu  had  ac(piired  during  the 
Thirty  ^  ears  \\  ar,  were  ceded  to  Brussia,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  XI  I.  Thus,  Stettin,  and  a  portion  of  1  Vimerania,  up  to  the 
1  ociie,^  became  Prussian,  in  1720.  (Considering  the  exteiisi'e 
trade  Steltiu  carried  on  from  the  Baltic  to  the  German  Dwon. 
it  will  be  understood  that  Prussia,  from  the  moment  she  had 
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made  those  territorial  acquisitions,  became  higlily  interost^Ml  in 
the  question  of  the  Sound  Dues. 

The  duty  which  devolved,  tlierefore,  upon  the-  rrussian 
sovereifpis,  wius  clear  and  unmistakeable.  The  commercial 
interests  of  tlieir  subjects  recpiired  the  s])eedy  abolition  of  the 
toll,  and  the  re-establishment  of  those  exemptions  Stettin  and 
other  Hultic  towns  had  enjoyed  when  the  power  of  the  Hansa 
was  still  ill  the  ascendant.  In  tliis  sense,  too,  a  number  of 
enlightened  men  sought  to  influence  the  pidicy  of  King 
Frederick- William  I.  W  e  see  that  in  1715,  during  the  war 
which  allied  Prussia  and  Denmark  waged  against  Sweden,  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  courts  of  llerlin  and 
Copenhagen,  which  secured  to  the  sea-towns  of  Anterior 
Pomerania  (Stettin  and  others),  an  exemption  from  the  Dues, 
“  for  now  and  evermore.’’  Unfortunatelv,  the  tr(*atv  had  never 
its  proper  eflect.  Danish  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  remove 
from  the  court  of  King  Fred(‘rick- William  I.,  those  jiersons 
who  were  sujiposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  interests  prevailing 
at  (’ojH'iihagen.  Sad  to  say,  the  intrigues  were  crowned  with 
full  success.  The  chief  Prussian  minister,  who  had  distinguished 
himsidf  by  his  opposition  to  the  Sound  Dues,  was  driven  out 
trom  oflice,  when  the  crafty  policy  of  Copenhagen  had  it  again  all 
its  own  way.  The  agents  of  Denmark,  taking  advantage  of  a 
royal  revel,  produced  during  the  fc'stivity  a  draft  of  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  toll  was  explicitly  recognised  ;  and  the  J^ntssian 
sovereiyu^  in  a  fit  of  vinous  hunnmr,  ynvo  Jns  s\(f nature  to  ?7, — thus 
waling  the  commercial  oppression  of  his  own  realm.  (Treaty 
of  Stralsund,  IHtli  December,  1715.) 

In  vain  the  llerlin  government  afterwards  strove  to  reverse 
the  treaty.  Danish  diplomacy  always  gottlie  better  of  Prussian 
intentions.  Muscovite  influence,  too,  which  had  iH'come  para- 
niount  at  Berlin  ever  since  the  pjirtition  of  Poland,  was  hence- 
fortli  actively  at  work,  to  hold  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  leading- 
strings,  and  to  8up])ort  the  pretensions  of  Denmark,  which  were 
considered  by  the  nortliern  autocrats  as  identical  with  their  own. 
Ihiring  the  reign  of  P^rcderick  II.,  one  solitary  effort  was  made 
fo  overthrow  the  Convention  of  Stralsund.  For  a  short  time 
the  king  was  successful  ;  but  his  military  ambit i(Hi,  and  the 
wmstant  occupation  in  which  his  sucees.sors  were  involved,  in 
Iwating  down  the  growing  s])irit  of  liberty,  hdt  to  the  d(‘H|M)tic 
court  ot  Berlin  little  time  to  look  after  the  commercial  concerns 
^f  the  realm.  The  Prussian  sovereigns  had  established  their 
kingdom^  not  from  any  national,  German  ])oint  of  view,  but 
merely  from  the  considerations  of  dvnastic  amliition.  No  wonder 
^key  care<l  little  about  the  trading  interests  of  Germany, 
^nd  were  more  eager  to  construct  for  themselves,  out  of  the 
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bleeding  limbs  of  the  nation,  an  empire  they  hold  together  bv 
the  iron  grasp  of  their  military  despotism. 

When,  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  the  last  remnants 
of  Swedish  ])osscssions  in  Germany  reverted  to  Prussia,  the 
Ilerlin  government  naturally  had  even  a  more  pressing  induce¬ 
ment  than  before  to  effect  the  abolition  of  dues  weiirhintr  so 
heavily  on  the  Ilaltic  towns.  Yet,  no  steps  in  this  direction  was 
taken.  In  the  same  way  as  the  German  nation,  in  return  for 
the  sacrifices  it  had  made  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  was 
rew  arded  by  yet  greater  political  oppression  ;  so,  also,  its  com¬ 
mercial  interests  were  sacrificed  in  1815,  by  dynastic  intrigues. 
Frederick- William  III.  as  little  kept  the  oaths  he  had  taken  for 
establishing  constitutional  freedom  as  he  carried  out  the 
promist's  to  promote  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  own 
realm,  and  of  Gennany  in  general.  At  the  Congress  of  ^'ienna, 
the  (juestion  of  the  Sound  Dues  w  as  scarcely  alluded  to  by  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
which  took  place  on  the  subject.  Count  Dohna  grantt'd  to  Den¬ 
mark  every  claim,  utterly  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Haltic 
])ort8.  To  characterize  these  negotiations,  wh'  iumhI  only  say 
that  not  a  single  competent  man  of  the  German  mercantile 
classes  was  admitted  to  them.  Everything  was  left  to  a  few 
very  “  well  -  born,**  but  very  ignorant  individuals,  mort' 
bent  upm  securing  absolutism  and  feudal  ])rivilegos  than  the 
welfare  of  German  commerce.  Count  Dohna  himself,  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  haughty  ‘‘Junkers,”  whose  foi'e- 
fathers  had  lived  by  {)ouncing  from  their  robber-nests  on  the 
ptuiceful  merchant,  wuis  a  man  little  adapted  for  questions  of  this 
kind.  He  had  mither  the  will,  nor  even  the  necessary  know  ledge 
to  grapple  with  the  subtlety  of  the  shrewd  1  )anish  agents.  He  and 
his  aristocratic  colleagues  saw  with  but  small  pity  the  burdens 
that  were  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  for  every 
iiiqwdiment  to  the  extension  of  the\veulth  and  prosi)erity  of 
the  p>pular  classci^,  was  considered  by  these  worthy  noblemen 
as  a  direct  advancement  of  the  feudal  interest.  Thus,  in  the 
tnuity  that  was  ratified  on  the  17th  June,  1818,  Prussian  eom- 
men-e  was  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Danish  him  p/itisir. 

Can  we,  liow’evej*,  wonder  at  this  issue,  wiien  remembering 
that  the  Minister  ot  Foreign  Affairs  in  Prussia,  Count  Hern* 
storff,  was  hinuclf  a  Dane  hy  hirth  ? 

The  subsi  rviency  exhibitc'd  by  the  court  of  Berlin  towai^ 
Denmark  bort',  in  due  time,  its  natural  fruits.  Even  the  tariff, 
agreed  on  in  the  treaty  of  1818,  was  desist ically  altered  hv 
Denmark,  and  new’’  tuxes  introduced.  All  complaints  rcinai*'J^ 
without  any  result.  Strong  in  the  secret  sujqxirt  ot  Prussw. 
Denmark  laughed  to  scorn  the  grievances  of  German  mcrchanU 
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'  The  oriprinal  tariff  was  augmented  to  the  tuno  of  four  and  five 
ptT  cent,  more  tlian  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  warranted. 
The‘‘  additional  duties’’  on  the  ship  were  raised  from  six  thalers 
to  thirty  and  forty-eiglit  thalers  for  the  ship !  The  town  of 
Stettin  alone  had  thus  been  fleeced,  in  contradiction  to  the 
treaty,  of  not  less  than  40,000  thalers,  in  1827  ;  67,000  thalers, 
in  1835;  70,000  thalers,  in  1836, — these  sums  merely  consti¬ 
tuting  the  extra  charges,  made  over  and  al)ovc  the  “  legal  ” 
tariff !  If  it  is  considered  how  heavy  the  Sound  Dues  of  them¬ 
selves  are,  it  may  be  guessed  what  profit  Denmark  has  drawn, 
from  thus  charging  and  overcharging  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

At  last  these  arbitrary  exactions  created  in  Northern  Germany 
a  gt'neral  indignation.  In  1838,  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
of  1818,  which  had  been  concluded  for  twenty  years,  the  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  of  all  the  Baltic  ports  of  Germany  raised  their 
voice  energetically  for  an  immediate  revision  of  the  Sound  Toll 
conventions.  The  clamour  being  universal,  the  court  of  Berlin 
could  not  but  make  some  ])romises  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
A  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  5,  1838,  granted  “a  thorough 
and  sifting  inquiry but,  as  usual,  nothing  resulted  from  the 
promises  of  the  Prussian  king.  They  were  only  made  to  apj)ea8e 
for  a  moment  the  public  excitement.  It  has  become  known 
eubscHjuently  that  the  king,  at  the  same  time  that  he  apparently 
played  the  champion  of  commercial  interests,  was  sea'etly  in 
cortrHjH>n(icncc  with  King  Christian  of  Denmark  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  again  on  the  shelf!  It  is  true,  the  Prussian 
ministry,  in  their  report  to  the  king,  am])ly  proved  in  what 
injurious  manner  the  Sound  Dues  impeded  the  commerce  of 
Prussia  and  the  countries  behind  it,  and  how  greatly  the  price 
ot  colonial  prcKlucc'S  and  other  transmarine  articles  was  enhan(;ed 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and  the 
trader.  German  mercliants,  when  reading  these  ministerial 
re|)ort8,  naturally  thought  tlieir  cause  rejmsed  at  last  in  safe 
hands.  It  was,  however,  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  king 
of  Pnissia  merely  intended  occupying  for  a  time  public  attention, 
planning  in  the  meanwhile  a  despicable  intrigue  with  the  court 
of  (’o|)enhagen. 

Bp  to  this  time  England  had  never  appeared  in  the  fore- 

Cnnd  in  the  negotiations  for  an  abolition  or  a  revision  of  the 
t‘d  Dues!  However,  in  1841,  the  merchants  of  Hull 
dcmand(*d,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  Purliainont,  that  goveni- 
nient  should  be  callcnl  upon  to  accomplLsli  such  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  as  would  facilitate  Phiglish  commerce  with  the  jmrts  of 
the  Baltic.  Mr.  Hutt,  who  directed  the  attention  of  |>arliamont 
to  this  subject,  declared  in  energetic  terms  that  if  governim*nt 
had  understood  the  great  importance  of  English  trade  with  the 
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North,  it  could  never  have  acknowledp^od  the  antiquated  and 
injurious  claims  set  up  by  Denmark  for  impeding  tlie  tree 
ingrc'ss  to,  and  egress  from  the  Daltic.  The  Souiul  Dues,  Mr. 
Hutt  declared  to  be  an  institution  in  contradiction  to  everv 


accepted  principle  of  international  law,  and  oppostnl  to  the 
universal  customs  of  tlie  civilized  world, — a  flagrant  otfeuce 
against  every  sound  maxim  for  the  regulation  of  traffic. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Hutt,  supported  by  Sir  Kolx'rt  Peid,  It'd 
to  the  exhibition  of  apparently  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  for  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff*.  Still  the  result  was  a  very  insignificant  one, — a 
treaty  being  concluded  between  Denmark,  Great  Drituiii,  and 
Sweden,  in  which  merely  a  few  paltry  reductions  were  granted, 
without  any  total  reform  being  brought  into  operation.  (Treaty 
signed  at  London  and  Helsingbr,  13-23  August,  1841.)  This 
p(*ttim'S8  of  result  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Russian  policy, 
which  supjKU’ted  the  Danish  cause,  and  also  to  the  want  of 
energy  in  the  Prussian  government.  For,  though  the  “(\)m- 


mission  of  (’ommercial  Men,’*  which  had  been  apjxnnUKl  at 
Berlin,  had  declared  unrc'serve<lly  for  a  complete  ahoUtion  of  the 
Dues,  without  any  “capitalization”  or  other  “ indeninitication ” 
to  Denmark,  Frederick- William  IV.  yet  consented,  at  the 
demand  of  the  Danish  court,  to  separate  the  German  cause 
from  that  of  England  and  Sweden,  and  to  trc*at  individually 


with  King  CTiristian  VIII.  This  “separate  treatment”  was, 
of  course',  but  a  cover  for  new  treachery.  It  is  true,  to  save 
np|K'a ranees,  a  great  fuss  was  made  for  some  time  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government  about  reprisals  to  take  jdace, — a  menace  lH  iu|^ 
held  out  that  Danish  shi])8  would  henceforth  be  com]Kdl«l  in 
Prussian  jwrts  to  pay  double  harbour-dues  and  other  additional 
taxes,  in  case  the  court  of  Copenhagen  should  remain  obstinate. 
Ihiblic  opinion  in  Germany  was,  doubtless,  favourable  to  the;^’ 
measures.  The  merchants  of  the  German  coast  of  the  Baltic 


hailcMl  with  delight  the  prospect  of  active  procedures. 

Suddenly,  however,  on  the  2t)th  of  ^lay,  184(J,  the  Prussian 
treaty  of  1818  was  renewed!  A  few  modifications  only  were 
intnxluced,  concerning  the  duties  levied  on  cotton,  raw  sugar, 
and  one  or  tw^o  other  articles.  But,  in  return,  the  government 
of  Berlin  consented  to  hand  over  in  future  to  the  Danish 
douanc  an  officially  attested  declaration  of  the  contents  and 
value  of  all  ('argocs  going  out  of  Prussian  j)orts  through  the 
Sound.  (t>rdinance  of  the  I'russian  ^linistry  of  Finance,  IDh 
June,  1841).)  By  this  engagement  the  Danish  custom-house 
officials  were  enabled  henceforth  to  tax  commerce  according  to 
tlie  highwt  calculations  of  value. 

There  was  another  oc'cusion  for  the  government  of  Berlin  to 
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rid,  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  Sound  Duos,  viz.,  during  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  >var  in  1848  and  the  following  years.  The 
national  enthusiasm  of  Germany,  at  that  epoch  of  popular 
excitement,  ran  high ;  it  was  ready  to  make  every  effort,  in  order 
to  do  away  with  Danish  arrogance.  Hut  at  the  Prussian  court 
there  was  no  desire  of  rendering  profitable  the  sacrifices  Germany 
then  made  against  Denmark  in  blood  and  treasure.  We  know 
that  some  patriotic  men  had  conceived  the  plan  of  conveying  a 
German  army  from  the  German  island  of  Riigen  to  the  Danish 
island  of  Falster,  and  thence  to  Seeland,  in  order  to  decree  the 
alx)lition  of  the  kSouihI  Dues  in  the  royal  palace  at  ('openhagen 
itself  Hut  Frederick- William  IV.,  counteracting  as  he  did 
all  national  movements,  was  unwilling  to  carry  out  this  bold 
proje<*t.  He  sent  the  youth  of  Germany  to  be  slaughten'd  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  not  to  secure  national 
power  or  freedom,  but  to  mt>rc  firmly  establish  the  might  of  the 
enemy. 

Kver  since  1848,  public  manifestations  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  Sweden,  have  been  made  to  produce  a  renunciation  of  the 
Sound  Dues  treaties.  The  dej)uties  of  the  wholesale  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Shij)ow’ners  at  Stockholm  have  issued  forth  bold 
protests,  de<‘laring  wdth  indignation  against  the  im'tensions  of 
Denmark  to  “  enforce  a  toll  upon  a  power  to  whom  actually  one 
shore  of  the  Sound  itself  belongs.’'  It  is,  indeed,  something 
monstrous,  that  even  the  tow  ns  of  Sweden,  though  that  country 
touches  both  the  Haltic  ami  the  German  Ocean,  sliould  pay  a 
toll  for  merchandise  they  exchange  mutually  among  themselves. 
Yet  this  is  the  fact.  Any  Sw’edish  ship,  passing,  lor  instance, 
from  Gothenborg  to  Carlscrona  (which  towms  are  both  Swedish), 
is  ohliginl  to  sti^r  over  to  the  op}V)8ite  Danish  coast  there  to 
pay  the  Dues.  Facts  like  thes(»  reveal  the  wdiolc  monstrosity  of 
the  toll  system.  It  w’ill,  therefore,  be  easily  undcr8t(M)d  that  in 
Sweden  indignation  is  at  its  height.  The  anger  is  the  greattT 
as  Denmark  ow'es  to  Sweden  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
military  8upj)ort  she  has  rec(*ived  from  the  latter  during  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war.  Sw'eden,  in  that  war,  csj)oiihc<1  the 
cause  of  Denmark,  and  aided  in  op[K)sing  the  just  claims  of  the 
German  provinces.  In  return,.  Swedish  ships  are  imj)osod  upon 
in  the  same  way  as  ships  of  any  other  nation  ! 

As  to  (ierinany,  we  obsiTve  in  the  yt'arly  memoranda^  pub- 
lishc'dby  the  (’hambers  of  (kunmerce  there,  a  regular  allusion  to 
the  necessitv  of  abolishing  the  1  )ues.  The  merchant  (^orpirations 
nt  Stettin,  Dantsic,  and  a  nunil>er  of  other  tow’iis  of  Germany, 
do  not  cease  denouncing  the  Sound  Toll  as  an  “  unlx'arable  fett<T 
to  the  friHHlom  of  commerce,”  an  “  insufferable  nuisimce,”  an 
“ulcerating  cancer,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  must  be  cut 
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out.**  In  the  same  strain  the  subject  was  treated  in  18  >4 
and  1855,  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  On  the  20th  I)oeeinl)er, 
1854,  the  motion  was  made  in  the  Second  Chaml)er  of  Prussia, 
that  “  with  a  view  to  the  most  important  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  the  House  thinks  it  necessary  that  Government 
should  take,  as  soon  as  possible,  decisive  measures  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Sound  Dues.**  In  the  First  Chamber,  on  the  28th 
February,  1855,  the  motion  was  brought  in,  that  ‘‘the  House 
should  recognise  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Sound  Dues  on 
commerce  and  the  shipowning  interest  in  Prussia,  and  that  the 
House  exj)ects  that  Government  will  leave  no  opportunity 
unused  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  Toll.**  In  both  (Cham¬ 
bers  these  motions  were  agret'd  to ;  in  the  First  Chaml)er  by  a 
great  majority’,  in  the  Second  unanimovsiy.  Tlie  sju^eches  made 
on  this  occasion  contained  some  unusually  strong  languaije. 
Some  of  the  speakers  declared,  amidst  the  a})plau8e  of  the 
House,  that  Prussia  ought  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  1840;  and 
if,  after  the  expiration  of  the  convention,  Prussian  ships  were 
arrt'sted  at  the  Sound,  “  the  act  of  so  doing  should  Ix'  regarded 
as  piracy  or  a  declaration  of  war.**  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
at  these  debates,  that  the  ministers  of  Frederick- William  IV. 
themselves  voted,  in  their  quality’  as  deputies,  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  Huron  Manteufld  even  acknowledged  exj)licitly’  the 
illegalitv,  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the 
tribute  'Denmark  levies  u|)on  commerce.  Hut  those  who  have 
studied  Huron  Mantcuffers  parliamentary  tactics  might  easily 
have  detected  that  the  concurrence  he  expressed  with  the 
wishes  of  the  country’  was  only’  intended  to  appease  for  awhile 
public  wrath,  and  that  the  Ih'ussian  government  would  j)ursue 
their  old  policy’  of  disgraceful  hesitation  as  soon  as  the  agitation 
would  tiag.  “  Government  ** — these  were  the  words  of  Damn 
MunUnitiel — “  are,  I  can  assure  you,  deeply’  convinced  of  the 
inqx)rtant  results  which  an  abolition  of  the  Dues  would  have 
for  the  Haltic  trade  and  the  Haltic  j)rovinces  in  general ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  tirst  objects  of  Government  to  take  cure  ot  this 
question.  However,  if  the  great  doings  which  people  exj>ect, 
an^  to  bo  attendcHi  with  success,  they’  can  only  be  accomplished 
at  the  pnijx'r  moment ;  and  according  to  the  present  situation, 
the  most  fitting  intro<luction  for  them  will  be  not  by  words,  but 
by  Htlencey  (Protocol  of  the  Debates  of  April  18th,  1855.) 

To  “silence**  public  opinion  and' public  agitation  has  ever 
been  the  chief  aim  of  Prussian  rulers,  in  accordance  with  the 
famous  dictum,  that  “  obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen. 
Silence  once  obtained,  it  was  easy  for  the  Herlin  camarilla 
carry  out,  undisturbixi,  their  anti-national  policy. 

0  have  now  arrived  at  that  interesting  point  in  the  history 
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of  the  Sound  Dues  when  we  find  tlie  exaction  opposed  by  one  of 
the  youiiffest,  but  nevertheless  strongest  powers  of  the  earth, 
vis.,  the  liepublic  of  the  United  States.  We  think,  however, 
the  events  connected  with  the  attitude  America  has  assumed  in 
this  question  to  be  of  so  recent  a  date  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  amide  details.  AVe  have  l)efore  us  a  vast 
amount  of  correspondence  carried  on,  since  1848,  between  the 
United  States*  Embassy  at  Copenhagen  and  tlie  Cabinet  at 
Washington  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American  and  Danish 
governments  on  the  other.  The  language  made  use  of  in  these 
official  papers  by  the  Transatlantic  Republic  is  of  a  terse  and 
nervous  diction  that  our  mealy-mouthed  diplomatists  would 
shudder  at  uttering.  Tliere  is  no  toying  with  phrases  in  these 
straightforward  documents.  The  Sound  Dues  are  there  stig¬ 
matized,  without  reserve,  as  ‘‘a  tribute  similar  in  character  to 
that  levied  of  old  by  the  corsair  deys  of  the  Mediterranean  ;** 
and  the  United  States,  without  mincing  the  matter,  bluntly 
declare  that  tliey  will  no  longer  submit  to  a  system  of  insult 
and  robbt'iy  which  has  no  better  excuse  than  the  musty  customs 
of  a  piratical  tradition.  It  is  something  refreshing  to  the  luckless 
reviewer,  whose  task  it  has  been  to  wade  through  a  heap  of 
courtly  and  garbled  documents,  to  come  in  his  weary  journey, 
amidst  the  shifting  sands  of  diplomatic  language,  to  an  oasis  of 
such  clear  and  honest-spoken  views. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  in  1848,  when  the  most 
fitting  opportunity  presented  itself  for  obtaining  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  toll,  allowed  themselves  to  be  decoyed  from 
their  purpose  by  an  appeal  Denmark  made  to  Americ^an  gene¬ 
rosity.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Danish  government,  the 
Unittnl  States  had  openly  acknowledged  ‘‘that  Germany,** 
which  was  then  at  war  with  Denmark,  “  had  the  justest  claim 
to  insist,  in  the  peace  negotiations,  on  an  unconditional  abolition 
of  the  Dues.**  Rut  instead  of  making  common  cause  with 
Germany,  the  cabinet  at  AV^ashington  thought  fit  to  give  Den¬ 
mark  breathing-time.  The  settlement  of  the  question  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  w’ar.  It  needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  that  no  sooner  was 
the  w’ar  at  an.end,  than  the  court  of  Copenhagen  w^as  oncci  more 
riding  the  high  liorse,  and  screw'ing  up  its  courage  even  to 
menacing  the  United  States  with  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  cjwe 
their  ships  shoidd  dare  to  pass  the  Sound  wdthout  payment  of 
the  requir(‘d  fws.  The  correspondence  consequently  grew  more 
and  more  angry,  both  parties  insisting  on  their  demands  with 
equal  pi'rtinacity.  In  a  terse  note  of  five  lines,  date<i  “State 
Department,  8th  November,  1853,**  Se<;retary  Marcy  roundly 
declared,  that  his  government  would  never  connent  to  the  redemption 
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of  the  ThieSf  nor  agree  to  an  inclemiiifieation  in  any  fonn  what¬ 
ever,  but  simytly  demanded  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
claim.  The  Presidential  Message  of  31st  DccemW,  1855,  was 
equally  firm.  It  contained  a  formal  notice  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  another  year,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
would  cease  to  ])ay  any  farther  dues. 

June  14th,  1850,  had  thus  been  announced  as  the  day  from 
which  the  American  vessels  were  to  run  free  through  the  Sound 
and  the  Belts.  But  that  day  quietly  ])assed  by,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  cDiitinue,  as  heretofore,  though  under 
protest,  to  pay  toll  at  Elsinore,  Nyborg,  and  Fridericia.  Still, 
the  threat(*ning  note  from  AVashington  had  the  eflect  of  so 
frightening  the  Danish  court,  that  it  hastened  to  assemble  the 
so-called  “  Sound  Dues  Conferences  at  Copenhagen,  in  order 
to  attempt  making  some  plunder  out  of  a  very  insecure  claim, 
while  there  was  vet  time,  and  before  infuriated  America  sliould 
abrogate  it  altogether  at  the  cannon^s  mouth. 

However,  though  the  Conferences  had  been  sitting  last  year 
for  many  months,  no  conclusion  was  come  to.  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  M.  de  Tengoborski,  King 
Fn^lerick  of  Denmark  brought  before  the  ('onferenccs  a 
“  ca])it4dization  scheme  of  so  preposterous  a  character  that 
not  even  those  pow’ers  which  were  favourable  to  the  n'demption 
j)roject,  coidd  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  Danish  proposition. 
Of  the  8\ibsequent  negotiations  we  know’  nothing  authentic. 
The  only  otticial  do(*ument  that  has  recently  come  to  our  know- 
le<lge  is  the  Danish  draft  of  a  treaty  which  stipulates  the  enor- 
fnoufi  fittm  o/'3d,570,()l>8  n\r  dollars  as  the  price  for  which  King 
Frcxlerick  is  willing  to  give  up  his  corsair  practice  I  Thus, 
with  an  assurance  scarcely  to  be  credited  in  so  |)etty  a  pow’er, 
Denmark  declares  that  either  the  toll  w  ill  continue  to  be  levied 
for  evermon',  or  the  maritime  nations  must  submit  to  pay  a 
heavy  indemnitication  by  wav  of  redeeming  the  Dues.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  statement,  Clreat  Britain — the  “  mistress  ot  the 
t)cean  — must  bi'  nndet  of  about  ten  million  rix-dollars  bi  fore 
she  can  ransom  her  shipping  from  the  marauding  hands  of 
Denmark! 

It  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  Russia  shoidd  have  consented 
to  this  arrangement  ;  for,  were  tlie  capitalization  sclu'me  carried 
out,  Russia  would  either  1h*  allowed  by  Denmark  to  evade 
payment,  or  in  ease  the  Czar  should  think  it  prudent  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  mite,  he  might, — wdth  his  reversionary  claims  to  the 
Danish  crown  still  extant, — consider  his  share  but  so  much  mono} 
v«'ste<l  in  his  owm  excht^quer.  Thus,  no  monetary  disadvantage 
would  l>e  intiieted  on  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  whil^^t 
the  sudden  replenishment  of  the  Danish  treasury,  by  the  con- 
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tributioiis  of  otlior  states,  enable  Denmark  the  better  to 

carry  out  tlie  incorporation  of  the  German  provinces  of  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, — another  course  of  policy  full  of  advantages  to  the 
Czar. 

AVe  are  surprised,  however,  how  the  English  government 
could  even  for  a  moment  entertain  propositions  like  these.  If 
there  is  a  fact  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  convinced,  it  is  that 
their  position  as  a  nation  is  due  to  their  influence  on  the  seas. 
The  brightest  pages  of  English  history,  the  chosen  theme  of  the 
national  bards,  have  ever  been  this  ocean-rule.  The  |)eo})le  of 
this  country,  from  the  time  when  Cromwell  and  his  great 
captain,  lUake,  gave  them  the  seas  for  an  inheritance,  have 
always  viewed  with  patriotic  jealousy  the  attempt  of  any  |X)wer 
to  place  restrictions  on  maritime  communications,  or  advance 
theories  incompatible  with  tlie  freedom  of  the  ocean.  Now  the 
Capitalization  Project,  as  propounded  by  the  court  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  is  a  theory  the  acknowledgment  of  which,  by  Gix'at 
Britain,  is  at  once  a  virtual  surrender  of  that  mighty  naval 
influence  that  has  been  for  centuries  the  key-stone  of  English 
power  and  the  monument  of  English  renown.  In  claiming  a 
“  redemption  of  the  Dues,  the  court  of  Copenhagen  asserts  its 
title  to  treat  the  Baltic  as  a  mare  damum.  It  plainly  declares 
that  no  vessel  can  enter  that  sea  without  a  firman  of  the  Dey  of 
Denmark.  In  other  words,  ca])italization  is  piracy  reduct?d  to  a 
theory  and  a  system.  Great  Britain  is  required  to  declare,  on 
parchment,  with  all  necessary  legal  formalities,  that  her  trade  with 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  is  only  carried  on  by 
virtue  of  tlie  merciful  consideration  of  the  Danish  ruler,  and 
that,  should  he,  in  his  august  j)lea8ure,  drive  back  the  mercantile' 
marine  on  its  arrival  at  Elsinore  or  the  ports  of  the  Belts,  no 
exception  coidd  bo  taken,  as  ho  would  in  this  be  merely  exer¬ 
cising  a  lawful  act  of  maritime  sovereignty  ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many  to  be  of  little  matter  in 
tchat  icay  the  Sound  Dues  are^  got  rid  of,  and  tlmt  “the  trifle  of 
some  thirty  million  rix-dollars  should  not  be  too  strictly 
looked  at,  provided  the  end  be  obtained,  and  the  merchant 
marine  be  exempted  in  future  from  annoyance.  But  these  easy 
reasoners  have  not  reflected  upon  the  consc'quenees  w'hich  must 
unavoidably  result  from  acknowledging  the  rights  so  arrogantly 
pretendt'd  to  by  Denmark.  D(K's  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  in 
pJiying  down  a  capitalization  ransom  to  the  court  of  (/OjKUihagen, 
Great  Britain  invites  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  glolxj  to 
draw'  largely  on  her  exchequt'r  and  her  forbearance  ?  Only  let 
England  formally  recognise  the  right  of  Denmark  to  the  absolut<‘ 
P^>*f^c«8lon  of  the  Sound,  and  there  will  arise  a  host  of  maritime 
difficulties  all  over  the  world,  from  which  this  country  can  only 
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extricate  itself  by  continuinj^  this  expensive  game  of  submitting 
to  the  demand  of  every  state  that  chooses  to  turn  buccaneer, 
and  bully  the  nation  out  of  its  gold.  Hitherto,  the  disrepute 
into  which  the  Danish  government  liad  fallen  acted  as  a  check 
upon  the  greediness  of  other  maritime  governments.  Ikt  if 
England  recognises,  as  a  right,  Denmark’s  demand  for  a 
redemption  of  the  toll,  the  false  diffidence  of  many  a  would-bo 
robber  will  sjieedily  vanish,  and  this  country  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  its  treasure  to  the  exchequers  of 
many  a  fifth-rate  power,  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
British  money. 

There  remain,  lastly,  two  contingencies  to  be  taken  into 
account,  which,  however  remote  they  may  ap])car  at  present, 
are  yet  worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen.  Suppose  all  the 
European  powers  to  be  infatuated  enough  to  consent  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnification,  and  the  United  States  alone 
maintaining  their  proud  refusal  to  yield, — what  other  consequence 
would  ensue  but  that  either  America  w^ould  boldly  rid  herself  of 
the  Sound  Dues  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  dollar,  or  that  the 
European  powers  would  have  to  make  war  upon  her  in  order  to 
compel  the  Transatlantic  Republic  to  bow  down  to  the  demands 
of  Denmark?  Insane  as  such  a  proceeding  sounds,  the  official 
gazette  of  Ci>penhagen  has  not  hesitated  to  suggest  its  adoption! 

The  other  contingency  we  intend  alluding  to  is  no  less  calcu- 
late<l  to  arouse  public  vigilance.  It  has  crept  out,  that  in  July 
last,  Russia  advised  the  Danish  court  to  emjdoy  the  amount 
acquired  by  the  pc'cuniary  indemnity  in  thoroughUj  and  efficiently 
fortifyimf  the  Sound  !  So  that  Europe,  by  coniinitting  such  an 
act  of  folly  as  ]>aying  for  a  redemption  from  the  Dues,  would  bo 
absolutely  furnishing  the  means  for  rivettiiig  the  chains  on  her 
trade.  If  these  facts  do  not  induce  the  advocates  of  the  ‘‘  Sound 
Dues  Capitalization  ”  to  reconsider  the  utility  of  presenting  Den¬ 
mark  with  a  round  sum  of  some  twelve  million  rix-dollars — most 
nrobably  to  l>e  so  employed  in  fettering  the  freedom  of  the 
Baltic — we  pity  their  infatuation,  and  look  with  apprehension 
into  the  future.  K.  B. 

Art.  V.— EUPHRATES  VALLEY  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

Memoir  on  the  Kuphrates  Talley  Route  to  India.  By  AV.  P*  Andrew. 

Svo.  Loudou.  Ib57. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present  age 
uiiquestionablv  the  tendency  of  the  stream  of  civilization^ 
return  towards  the  regions  from  whence  it  originally  flowed , 
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and  it  perhaps  may  not  bo  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  this 
jjreat  object  formed  part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence  in  allow¬ 
ing  that  monstrous  wickedness,  the  late  war  against  Turkey,  or 
even  our  own  otherwise  unjustifiable  usurpations  in  the  East. 
The  old  saving,  “  lux  ex  orientCy*  hasnow  long  ceasedto  be  true ; 
and  the  relative  positions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  have  been  for 
80  many  centuries  decidedly  the  reverse  of  those  which  formerly 
prevailed,  that  the  adage  requires  to  be  modified,  if  it  be 
intended  to  express  by  it  any  reference  to  the  source  of  the 
principles  regulating  the*  tone,  manners,  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion  of  nations,  or,  in  fact,  the  infinite  number  of  social 
refinements  which  go  to  constitute  a  civilization.  Twice  already 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  the  country  watered  by  the  streams 
of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  has  served  as  a  cradle  for 
the  infant  nations  of  tho  world ;  and  all  European  arts, 
languages,  civil  polity,  and  literature  appear  to  owe  much  of 
their  present  character  to  the  genius  of  tlic  Iranian  stock, 
which  there  first  assumed  a  distinct  political  organization. 
For  many  centuries,  alas !  man  has  laboured  assiduously  to 
deface  tlie  noblest  gifts  of  his  ^laker  in  these  favoured  regions; 
but  after  ages  of  bad  government  and  neglect  on  tlie  part  of 
its  native  rulers,  there  would  seem  now  to  be  a  probability  that 
the  facilities  ofler(‘d  by  the  physical  configuration  of  this 
country  to  the  traffic  between  our  island  and  its  ill-gotten 
eastern  dominions,  may  compel  Western  Euioj^e  to  endow 
Assyria  with  the  strong  and  honest  government  it  alone  requin^s 
to  enable  it  to  resume  sooner  or  later  its  position  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Tlie  law'  which  thus  continually  carries  forward 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  a  very  awful,  but  in  the  main,  a 
very  consolatory  one ;  for  like  all  other  laws  of  IVovidence,  it 
works  decidedly  for  the  temporal,  and  we  hope  with  equal 
certainty,  for  the  spiritual  progress  of  our  race.  Yet  at  times, 
the  deeds  it  calls  forth  arc  so  equivocal  that  it  is  hard  to  trace 
their  connexion  w'ith  any  scheme  of  good ;  just  as,  to  cite  one 
instance,  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  moral  justice  of  our  dominion 
in  the  East.  But  that  dominion  is  now  a  great  fact ;  and  the 
tmestion  only  is,  how  can  we  make  it  a  source  of  blessing  to 
those  under  our  sway  ?  This  object,  no  doubt,  will  bo  materially 
assisted  by  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  who  are 
apathetic  from  their  long  misrule,  into  direct  contac^t  with  the 
more  active  and  energetic  nations  of  the  North  and  of  the  West ; 
and  again,  the  necessity  for  a  strong  government  to  protect  tlu? 
traffic  between  the  various  portions  of  our  empire,  will  coinj^d 
ns  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  through  which  it 
The  mere  fact,  then,  of  our  establishing  a  new  line  of 
communication  betw’een  Fhirope  and  India  must,  under  existing 
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IMjlitical  arrangements,  prove  a  source  of  benefit  to  tlie  lands  it 
traverses ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  tliat  we  regard  the  varioiw 
projects  for  adopting  the  Euphrates  Valley  for  that  j)uri)08e  as 
presentin*!^  an  interest,  and  as  sup:^esting  considerations  of*  far 
greater  moment  to  the  moral  jdiilosoplier  than  they  do  even  to 
the  caj)italist  or  to  the  merchant.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a 
sjKHjies  of  cosmic,  we  had  almost  said  of  a  religious  ini}H)rtan(‘e 
attached  to  the  subject,  to  whicli,  moreover,  early  associations 
connected  witli  the  names  of  llabvlon  and  Nimroud,  Ihurdad 
and  Bussorah — with  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Saracens  and 
Turks — arc  indissolublv  attached. 

The  idea  of  using  this  particuhir  route  is  by  no  means  of 
modern  origin,  for  the  Euphrates  Valley  has  been  one  of  the 
highways  of  communication  between  tlie  East  and  tlio  West 
whenever  tlie  country  itself  has  been  tolerably  (juiet ;  but  of  late 
years,  Europeans  had  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  th(‘se  regions, 
notwithstanding  the  publieation  of  Cliardin,  Niebuhr,  Morier, 
and  Ker  Porter’s  travels,  about  the  end  of  the  last  or  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  The  expi'dition  of  (ieiierul 
(then  (’aptain)  (’hesnev  in  1830,  and  the  subsinpient  brilliant 
discoveries  by  Messrs.  Layard  and  Pott  a  of  the  ruined  cities 
u])on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  brought  it,  however,  again  pro- 
miuently  Ind’ore  our  public  in  general,  and  especially  brfon*  the 
pcTsoiis  interested  in  our  commercial  relations  with  India;  and 
now  there  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  pndiability  that  within 
a  very  short  p(*riod  the  Euphrates  may  again  be  made  to  render 
useful  service  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  race.  (  oni- 
panies  are  being  organized  for  connecting  the  riv(‘r  with  the 
^IiHliterranean,  or  for  the  execution  of  a  continuous  line  of  rail¬ 
way  along  its  banks,  and  thence  through  the  wild  regions  14)00 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  network  of  Indian 
railways;  nay,  even  it  would  appear,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
actions,  that  the  commercial  arrangements  of  some  of  thest' 
l)o<lies  are  sufliciently  advanced  to  warrant  them  in  ai)pealing 
to  the  public  lor  the  funds  to  execute  their  works. 

Entertaining  the  opinions  we  so  decidt'dly  do  uj)on  the  subject 
of  the  hhiphrates  route,  it  must  be  sup])o.sed  that  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  feel  compelled  to  warn  the  public  against  entering  u|X)D 
any  of  these  schemes  on  the  strength  of  the  information  now 
it.  The  geographical,  jxditieal,  and  engineering  docu¬ 
ments  we  possess  are  indtH^d  of  the  most  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  character,  and  sure  we  are  that  the  execution  of  a  parish 
nmd  would  not,  in  this  country,  l)o  undertaken  in  accordance 
w'lth  the  suggestions  of  reports  so  utterly  w  orthless  in  a  scientiHc 
point  ot  view  as  those  wdiich  are  (juoted  in  Mr.  Andrt*\'  8 

Memoir,  or  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  read  in  other  pro- 
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duclions  on  this  question.  It  is  marvellous,  indeed,  that  the 
men  who  can  write  such  manifest  nonsense  should  Ih^  selected 
to  conduct  ditficult  inquiries ;  still  stranger  is  it  that  a  nation 
of  shopkeejKTS  should  risk  its  money  iqxm  the  faith  of  their 
asstutions.  The  so-called  seientitic  publications  upon  the  inter- 
oceanic  communications  acrovss  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  have 
alrt'udy  given  us  one  illustration  of  the  ease  wdth  wdiich 
ignorant  assumption  passes  current  with  us  ; — the  hydrogra¬ 
phical  part  of  the  reports  upon  the  Euphrates  Valley  furnish  u 
stvond.  Until  much  more  elaborate  observations  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  made  by  competent  persons,  prudent  men  ought,  we 
think,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  expression  of  a  general 
approval  of  the  idea,  or  to  the  promotion  of  a  really  scientific 
investigation  of  this  region. 

The  common  sense  of  the  communication  with  India  by  the 
Euphrates,  seems  to  us  to  be,  us  Mr.  Andrew  suggests  in  his  text 
— which  does  not  agree  with  his  map,  by  the  wav — to  execute 
a  railway  connexion  between  a  good  port  on  the  Mediterram‘uu 
and  some  point  upon  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river,  and 
upon  the  latter  to  place  efficient  steamboats  to  (*onnect  with  the 
det‘p  sea  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Where  are  these 
U'nnini  to  be  placed  ?  Such  is  the  probh'm  to  be  studied  ;  anti 
it  is  precisely  on  the  score  of  the  insufficient  evidence  with 
rosiH'ct  to  it  that  wo  object  to  Mr.  Andrew’s  Memoir,  or 
iiidtXHl,  to  any  decided  action  at  present.  A  mere  insj)ection  of 
the  maps  hitherto  published  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  rail¬ 
way  should  commence  either  at  Seleucia,  or  at  a  point  near  the 
moutli  of  the  river  Aaszi  (we  (juote  Arrowsmith’s  Atlas),  and 
b('  carried  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  to  Antakia  and  Aleppo ; 
from  the  latter  city  (the  shadow',  ahis  I  of  its  former  splendour), 
the  course  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  candul  study,  for  it  is 
j)08sible  that  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  the  road  across  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  water-shed  of  the  Aaszi  from  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  join  the  latter  near  Paiik,  or  it  might  bt? 
preferable  to  follow  the  Aaszi  as  far  as  Teflif,  and  cross  the 
ridge  near  the  head  of  the  Mambedj,  one  of  the  small  afllucnts 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  execution  oi  a  railway  in  such  a  country 
Would  l)e  a  w'ork  of  difficulty,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  jiresent  day 
It  would  not  cause  an  engineer  acquaint(‘d  with  the  works  of 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  or  the  United  States,  to  feel 
the  slightest  hesitation.  Indeed,  the  only  “  consideration  which 
Would  give  him  pause,’’  w'ould  be  with  respect  to  the  cost ;  and 
^  minute  examination  of  the  bounding  ridges  of  the  two  valleys, 
and  a  careful  scries  of  levels  througli  the  various  passes  which 
^*^ht  be  discovered,  are  required  bi'fore  any  estimate  of  this 
part  of  the  undertaking  can  be  made.  Then,  supixising  the 
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lino  of  railway  through  the  summit  ridge  to  ho  settled,  would 
arise'  the  questions  as  to  where  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates 
should  begin,  and  how'  should  it  ho  etfeoted  ? — both  of  which 
must  depend  uj)on  the  conditions  of  the  flow’  of  water  from  the 
feenling  grounds  to  the  various  aflluents,  and  iqxui  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  section  of  the  river  itself.  Of  these  w  e  know’  nothing, 
and  are,  therefore,  utterly  unable  to  speak  with  confidence. 

The  ordinary  character  of  rivers  flow  ing  from  lofty  mountain 
chains  in  low’  latitudes,  and  through  plains,  parched  and 
scorched  by  a  nearly  tropical  sun,  is  certainly  such  as  to 
•induce  us  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  oflicer  (pioted  at 
pag(‘  of  Mr.  Andrew’s  ^lemoir  is  really  correct,  and  that 
during  the  dry  season  the  Euphrates  w  ould  not  he  navigable, 
or  to  use  this  ofHeer’s  own  w’ords,  that  the  river  would  dry 
up  into  pools.”  It  is  true  that  the  great  chain  of  the  Ararat 
presi'iits  so  many  peaks  covered  by  eternal  snow’,  and  the  hills 
around  Eirzeroum  and  Diabekir  are  sufliciently  elevated  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  river  may  be  more  than 
usually  regular  in  its  volume ;  but  it  w  ould  be  dangerous  to 
take  measures  to  establish  a  navigation  upon  a  mere  assumption 
of  this  kind,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  navigation  of  the 
Khone  ought  to  furnish  many  warnings  and  many  useful 
lessons  to  the  ])arties  cliarged  with  the  investigations  it  is 
evidently  necessary  still  to  make  as  to  the  volume  of  the 
Ehiphratt's  during  the  autumn.  Verv  probably,  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  iihove  the  Nar  Matcha  maybe  more  regular  than 
that  of  the  lower  portion,  because  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  very  great,  and  in  the  lower  part  no 
aflluents  are  poured  in  able  to  conq)ensate  for  this  potent  cause 
of  diminution.  It  is  also  probable  that  an  artificial  junction  of 
the  Eaiphrates  and  the  Tigris,  through  the  ]Nar  ^latcha,  might 
sei'ure  a  nu>re  uniform  depth  of  water,  because  the  luouiitaiiC' 
of  Kurdistan  and  Eouristan  present  jdiysical  C(»nditions  such  a8t(> 
W’arrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  rivers  they  feed  w'ould  have  flood* 
j>eriotls  <lifferent  from  those  of  the  rivers  fed  by  the  loftier  and 
more  northerly  range  of  the  Ararat.  Nothing,  however,  hut 
careful  ol>servations  can  enable  us  to  form  any  opinions  of  value 
on  such  points;  and  these  observations  must  be  carried  o^c^ 
st'veral  years— sixteen  or  twenty,  at  least— before  any  element 
of  certainty  can  l)e  said  to  prevail  in  the  calculations  uj>on  whie 
to  Ikusi'  the  arrangements  for  tlie  navigation,  ^et  it  is  co<.)lh 
as8<‘rtiHl,  iKicause  two  or  throe  isolated  attempts  at  mounting 
di'scynding  the  Assyrian  rivers  have  succoedc<l,  that  the> 
navigable  at  all  times!  Ilow’  little  do  our  hlind  guides  a 
to  Ih*  awaix'  of  the  magnitude  of  thc‘  phenomena  which  the\ 
eventually  have  to  deal  withal !  Whv,  neither  in  Ilorsburgh^ 
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Directory,  nor  in  Brack's  Survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf,’*  are 
there  any  trustwortliy  observations  uj)on  the  tides  of  the 
embouchure  t>f  the  unitiHi  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the 
Euphrates  I  Still  less  do  we  possess  any  trustworthy  soundings 
or  levels  of  the  non-tidal  portions  of  those  rivers ;  and  the 
remarks  by  General  Chesney  upon  the  rapids,  described  by 
himself  as  Nos.  25  and  27  (see  ])p.  23,  27  of  Mr.  Andrew’s 
Memoir),  prove  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
hydraulics.  Either  his  facts  with  regard  to  the  fall,  or  to  the 
depth  of  water,  or  to  the  current,  are  wrong,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  a  stream  which  he  had  previously  stated  to  be  from  250 
to  500  yards  wide,  with  a  general  de])th  of  eight  feet,  and  a 
mean  velocity  of  only  two  miles  an  hour — to  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case — should,  as  in  the  instance  ^’o.  27 
cited,  retain  a  depth  of  four  feet  nine  inches  whilst  it  attained  a 
velocity  of  tive  miles  per  hour,  and  when  the  inclination  was  so 
great  as  two  feet  in  seventy.  This  is  an  assertion  we  should 
ouly  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  a  blue-book,  so  charaeter- 
ifitic  is  it  of  olHcial  incapacity  or  of  oHicial  presumption. 

With  all  that  Mr.  Andrew  says  upon  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  relations  to  be  opened  up  by  (tarrying  the  Indian 
truthc,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  along  the  Euphrates  route,  we 
most  cordially  agree  ;  and,  indeed,  our  only  ground  of  objection 
to  his  remarkably  well- written  Memoir,  so  far  as  he  only  is 
concerned,  is  that  he  should  have  (pioted,  as  scientitic  docu¬ 
ments,  the  offhand  conclusions  of  parties  wlio  ought  to  liave 
known  better  than  to  lay  before  the  public  such  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence.  It  may  be  that  the  Euphrates  is  navi¬ 
gable  at  all  times  from  Ja’ber  Castle  to  the  mouth;  at  present, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  it  is  so,  and,  indeed,  from 
our  own  experience  of  warm  climates,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect 
that  this  would  be  found  to  be  very  far  from  being  the  fact. 
Should  our  suspicion  be  correct,  it  might  still  be  worth  while  to 
continue  the  railway  to  a  lower  point  upon  the  river,  but  then 
the  great  commercial  and  industrial  question  arises — Will  it 
pay  ^  No  doubt,  Turkey  would  gain  immeasurably  by  such  an 
mvestnient  of  British  capital,  and  humanity  might  also  gain, 
but  neither  nations  nor  individuals  are,  we  conceive,  recpiired 
to  act  ujx)n  more  (iuixotic  motives,  or  gratuitously  to  sacrifice 
their  own  inUuests  for  the  benefit  of  a  race  which  despises  and 
dislikes  them.  To  our  minds,  the  Turkish  government  are  the 
parties  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  w^orks 
R^essarv  for  reviving  the  importance  of  the  historic  lands  u|>on 
the  banks  of  the  great  ^lesopotamian  rivtTs,  and  it,  therefore, 
jhould  Ik*  urged  tv>  furnish  a  great  jiortion  of  tln^  requisite 
fluids.  Most  deci  ledly  do  we  assert,  tliut  at  presc'Ut  the  Eiiglisli 
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public  is  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  in  formation  to  warrant 
prudent  men  in  entering  upon  the  execution  of  even  the 
moderate  scheme  of  a  railway  from  Seleucia  to  Ja'ber  'Castle, 
and  thence  descending  the  Euphrates  by  steam-boats.  Still 
less  would  they  bo  justified  in  attempting  a  grand  Kii])hrato8 
Valley  llailway  scheme;  whilst  the  project  for  continuing 
the  railway  from  Bussorah,  through  Persia,  Beloochistan, 
&c.,  to  the  Deccan,  is  so  wildly  absurd  that  it  could  only 
have  appeared  feasible  to  the  writers  of  second-class  Parisinn 
pajHTs,  or  the  gobvmouche  who  does  the  translations  for  tlic 
Times*  “  own  Paris  correspondent.’^  When  a  great  under¬ 
taking  of  this  description  is  entered  upon,  it  is  always  dillicult 
to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  obligations  it  entails.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  more  important  that  the  preliminary  studies 
should  have  bi'en  carefully  made  ;  and  really  the  skill  with 
which  .Mr.  Andrew  has  put  together  the  small  amount  of 
information  to  which  he  has  liad  access,  and  the  tone  of  earnest 
sincerity  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  he  has  ado])ted,  make 
us  the  more  regret  that  we  should  be  comj)(dl(‘d  to  write 
unfavourably  of  his  scheme.  Mr.  Andrew,  and  his  friends  who 
are  interested  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  lloute  to  India,  may 
dejKuul  upon  it  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  it  would  be  wise  for 
them  to  cause  the  physical  conditions  of  that  region  to  be 
8tudie<l  by  ])arties  who  would  be  able  to  observe  and  n'cord  tlie 
phenomena  which  are  likely'  to  alfect  its  residts.  We  repeat 
that  any  opi'rat ions  undertaken  upon  tlie  faith  of  the  documents 
hitherto  ])ublishcd,  are  far  more  likely  to  result  in  failure  and 
disap]>ointincnt  than  in  success. 

By  the  way',  what  very'  funny  French  the  officials  ot  the 
Eujdiratcs  Valley'  scheme  write!  Why'  do  they'  not  employ 
some  competent  translator  to  put  their  documents,  necessarily 
couehed  in  that  tongue,  into  a  respectable  form  ? 


SiLVFR  Snn.t ;  or,  the  AiWenturos  of  au  Oy«ter.  By  Claries  Williams.  London. 
Want  &  Ijock.  1850. 

SoMR  nuraos  administer  physic  in  sugar,  and  some  writers  dose  the 
public  with  science  in  a  similar  manner.  The  authors  to  wlioin  ^ 
refer  mix  together  such  a  compound  of  heterogeneous  kno^k’ 
that  no  mortal  could  have  the  fortitude  to  make  a  voluntary  J^ttemp 
to  appropriate  it,  if  it  were  not  administered  in  honied  words.  ^ 
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books  such  men  write  are  loaded  with  scraps  of  poetry,  sentimental 
coinin  on  place,  striking,  anecdotes,  marvellous  discoveries,  and  pretty 
incidents,  and  are  intended  to  excite  interest  by  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  or  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  The  writers  thoinselves 
are  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind ;  and,  morally  unobjectionable  as 
their  books  are,  they  are  injurious,  for  nothing  is  more  debilitating 
to  the  human  mind  than  listless  reading.  The  want  of  the  world  is 
for  strong  thinkers,  and  they  are  educated  by  full,  terse  writers. 
Such  books  want  the  natural  tone  which  pleases  children,  and  they 
are  too  unartistic  to  gratify  an  educated  taste.  They  oidy  serve  as  a 
pabulum  for  the  superficiality  of  the  foppish  men  ami  prudish  women 
who  desire  to  appear  intelligent  observers  or  diligent  readers,  and  to 
pain  ert'dit  for  an  intelligence  to  which  they  have  no  title.  Such 
books  we’denounco  as  we  would  any  other  false  things.  ]\Ir.  AVilliams’s 
“Silver  Shell  ”  docs  not  indeed  btdong  to  this  class  of  books,  though 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  many  of  their  faults.  His  pages  are 
too  frequently  occupied  by  scraps  of  [)oetry,  and  many  of  the  |)leasant 
things  lie  says  are  about  objects  having  a  very  remote  relationship  to 
the  subject  of  his  essay.  His  science  is  for  the  most  part  accurate,  and 
that  is  high  praise  for  a  book  intended  to  he  both  popular  and  ele¬ 
mentary,  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  statements  are  ahraya  correct.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  chemist  “  can  no  more  compose  a  single  fluid  or  a 
single  solid  of  an  organic  body,  than  the  comparative  anatomist,  who 
having,  with  Cuvier-like  tact,  selected,  arranged,  and  articulated  all 
the  bones  of  an  eagle,  an  antelope,  or  a  man,  can  endow'  the  skeleton 
with  life.”  It  was  true  a  few  years  ago  :  it  is  not  true  now'.  Nor 
does  the  author  appear  to  be  much  mon*  proficient  in  geology  than  in 
chemistry,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  “the  crust  of  the  earth 
consists  of  some  thirty  or  fort)'  strata  of  various  tliickness,  arranging 
themselves  into  a  very  few'  grand-  groups.”  Such  errors,  however, 
are  not  numerous,  and  will  not  seriously  affect  the  usefulness  of  the 
hook,  wliich  is  written  in  a  jileasing  style,  and  in  a  healthy  tone,  by 
a  man  ot  extensive  reading  and  varied  information.  Hoping  that  a 
second  edition  of  “Silver  IShell  ”  may  be  demanded  by  the  puhlic,  we 
will  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the  author.  \V  ould  it  not 
be  desirable  to  state  that  the  oyster  belongs  to  that  class  of  animals 
called  conch ifers,  explaining,  perhaps,  the  difference  between  the 
brachiopoda  and  the  Jiamellibranchiata,  and  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  Conchifers  and  Cephalophorus  Molluscs.  This  should 
certainly  be  done  so  far  as  redates  to  the  shells,  and  w’c  think  that  if 
the  author  is  as  conversant  with  the  science  of  z^iology  as  he  is  w  itU 
literary  composition,  he  pofisesses  the  ability  to*w'rite  an  anatomical 
physiological  description  sufficiently  simple  and  precise  to 
interest  his  readers.  Jle  w  ould  lead  his  juijiils  out  of  their  depth  by 
discussing  vexed  questions  in  relation  to  tlu*  family  Ostraceu,  but  a^ 
description  of  the  genera  Anomia  and  Placuna  would  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  on  the  plea  of  limited  space,  as 
^  can  find  a  page  for  such  a  verv  distant  relation  as  the  (Ictopus, 
an  animal  of  whom  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  its  ndation  to  the 
oyster  is  “as  the  species  to  tlie  genus*”  It  w'e  may  make  one  other. 
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BUCjpcstion,  we  would  propose  a  cliaptcr  on  the  geological  liistorv  of 
the  Ostraeeji  family,  embracing  the  Grypbn'a,  and  this  might  be 
made  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book  if  the  author  would 
resolve  to  give  information,  and  think  less  about  making  it  popular. 
“Silver  Shell”  is,  however,  a  book  we  can  recommend,  with  some 
reservation,  to  our  readers.  It  describes  the  origin,  birth-place, 
anatomy,  and  shell  of  the  oyster,  and  traces  the  history  of  the 
animal  from  the  egg  to  the  costermonger’s  stall,  and  of  the  shell 
from  its  formation  to  the  lathe  of  the  pearl-button  manufacturer.  It 
will  be  an  acceptable  book  to  youth  ;  and  persons  of  maturer  age,  who 
have  not  lost  the  habit  of  thinking,  will  learn  from  its  pages  much 
they  desire  to  know.  Those  who  wish  further  information  will 
probably  tind  it  in  a  report  which  will  be  published  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association. 


ExrosrroRv  nisrocR.sES  on  the  Kpisti.e  to  the  PniurriANs.  Py  Thom.*»« 
1*|).  aar).  Loixton  :  John  Snow,  I’atenioster  U()W. 

In  this  little  work,  our  author  steers  the  middle  course  between  a 
method  too  critical  and  dry,  and  one  that  is  superficial  and  uusatis- 
tactory.  At  the  same  time,  these  Discourses  are  highly  practical, 
and  bn'athe  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety.  'J'he  author  is  candid  to 
show  the  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  its  ailaptation  to  produce  holiness, 
nmovation  of  character,  and  spirituality  of  mind.  Nor  iuu.4  we 
close  this  short  notice  without  awarding  him  bis  jiroper  meed  of 
praise  for  the  sober  elegance  of  bis  style.  AVe  think  the  theological 
student  espt'cially  will  tind  bis  account  in  the  perusal  of  this  little 
manual.  We  have  read  it  ourselves  with  great  plca'^ure,  and  we 
may  say,  with  equal  profit.  We  are  indebted  to  tlu‘  author  for  some 
new  ideas  on  the  exegesis  of  this  Epistle.  AVe  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  latt»  Air  Toller,  of  Kettering,  the  intimate  fritmd  of  Kobert 
Mall,  has  so  evangelical  and  so  able  a  successor  in  the  jierson  of  his 
son,  the  writer  of  these  Discourses.  AVe  commend  the  volume  as 
perhaps  the  best  exposition  in  our  1  uiguage  on  this  part  of 
Scriptun\ 


Faith  in  Ood  as  to  Teminhiat,  Thinc.s.  An  Acooimt  of  the  Pise  nnJ  Projjre^" 

of  the  Newdrphun  Houee,  Ashley  Down,  Pristol ;  under  the  sunerintenrfence 

of  the  Hev.  G.  Muller,  llotilston  &  Stoneinan.  London  :  185<). 

This  book  consists,  in  part,  of  a  short  biography  of  Afr.  A1  idler;  in 
part,  ot  an  account  of  that  most  nscfiil  institution,  the  Orpharage, 
ut  .Ashley  Down.  In  many  respects,  wc  feel  this  little  work  is 
removed  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  literarv  criticism.  Air. 
Midler’s  history  is  probably  known  to  most  of  onr  ri'aders.  The 
pt‘culiar  principle  which  he  advocates  is,  that  contributions  for  reli¬ 
gious  objtvts  should  he  entirely  unsolicited,  and  that  both  ministers 
in  their  individual  capacity,  and  religious  cntiTpriscs  generally', 
should  dep<'nd  for  support  dirt'ctly  on  the  Great  Mead  of  tlie(  hiireh, 
who,  in  answer  to  prayer,  will  supply  every  want,  through  the  uiiso- 
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licited  aid  of  Christiana.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than 
merely  ineiitioii  this  principle:  its  application  and  discussion  we 
leave  to  others.  Sullice  it  to  say,  that  ]\lr.  ^liiller  has  uniformly 
acted  upon  it.  Irrespective  of  this,  he  is  not  only  an  eminently 
useful  minister,  but  well  known  as  the  founder  of  a  remarkable 
institution,  the  New  Orphan  House,  built  and  supported  entirely  on 
his  peculiar  piinciples.  At  present,  besides  teachers,  etc.,  it  contains 
3(X)  orphans,  who  are  admitted  without  intluence  or  patronage, 
simply  in  the  order  in  which  application  had  been  made  for  them. 
Mr.  Miiller  intends,  as  soon  as  })ossesses  the  necessary  means,  to  add 
to  the  institution,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  containing  1,(X)0. 
While,  for  own  part,  unable  to  agree  in  all  Mr.  Miiller’s  views  and 
practices,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  this  little  book  is  not  only 
instructive  and  interesting,  but  equally  free  from  mere  enthusiasm  or 
spiritual  pride — dangers  which  we  might  apprehend  in  the  case  of 
any  of  his  followers  less  siinple-niiudecl  or  devoted  than  Mr.  Miiller 
and  his  coadjutors  are. 


A  Letter  to  J.  A.  ItoEBUCK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  AdminiHtr.itive  lteh)nii 
Association  ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  DivisiouH  in  the  House  of  (Nmitnons 
liuriii^  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  as  regards  the  City  and  Metro|>oHUin 
Members.  2ud  Edition.  London  :  Published  by  the  Association.  185(5. 
Second  Letter  to  J.  A.  Uoe:buck,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (’hairman  of  the  Administrative 
lleform  Association  ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Divisions  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  ns  reganls  Members  for  I5»>roiigh8 
enfranchisecl  by  the  Iteform  Act  of  1832.  London :  Published  by  the 
ARsociatioii.  1850. 

TuiRi)  Letter  to  ,L  A.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ailministmtive 
Kefonii  Association;  with  a  full  Analysis  of  the  Divi.sions  in  the  House  of 
Coinin' tjis  during  the  hist  Session  of  Parliament.  Loudon  :  l*uhlished  by  the 
Association.  1857. 

These  arc  three  of  the  latest  publications  of  the  Administrative  Keforni 
Association.  They  would  at  any  time  deserve  a  careful  perusal,  but 
at  a  time  when  a  general  election  cannot  be  far  distant,  they  are 
worthy  of  special  attention.  They  are  lucid  in  their  arrangement,  clear 
and  lorcible  in  their  style,  and  pregnant  witli  facts  calculated  eipially 
to  surprise  and  to  instruct  the  public.  It  appears  tliat  during  the  last 
session  ot  parliament  there  were  IDS  divisions  in  the  House  ol  Com¬ 
mons.  JVom  these  one  inetroiiolitan  immiber  was  necessarily 
absent  —  Lord  Ebringtoii  from  very  severe  indi.sposition.  Hut 
the  record  of  the  attendance,  or  rather  the  wt/n-atteiidanco  of  the 
other  metropolitan  members  will  be  read  with  a.stonishmeiit.  Of  the 
IDs  divisions.  Air.  Alontaguc  Chambers  was  absent  from  1152,  and 
ois  colleague  Air.  Kolt,  from  1515;  Sir  John  Shelley  from  100;  Air. 
AJderman  Challis  from  lOD,  and  his  colleague  Air,  Duncoiiibe,  from 
1*7;  the  two  members  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  each  Irorn  LI2  ;  and 
the  three  sitting  members  for  the  City  from  151',  101,  and  lOD 
respectively.  After  this  it  would  be  amusing  to  turn  back  to  the 
hustings’  speeches  of  these  honourable  gentlemen,  and  refresh  our- 
®olves  with  their  promises  of  untiring  diligence  and  zeal  in  the 
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discharge'  of  tlieir  parliamentary  duties !  The  results  developed  in 
Mr.  (iassiott’s  Second  Letter  (for  that  gentleman,  as  statistical  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association,  is  the  writer  of  the  pamphlets  bi  fore  us)  are 
still  more  surprising.  They  respect  the  large  provincial  constituencies 
which  first  obtained  the  right  of  representation  in  18112.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  these  constituencies,  proud  of  their  long 
withheld  privilege,  would  not  sutler  it  to  lapse  into  even  teniponirv 
abt'vance.  Yet  it  is  manifestly  annulled  in  every  instance  in  whicK 
a  constituent  body  has  no  representative  in  a  parliainentarv  division, 
or  in  which  its  two  representatives  vote  on  opposite  sides.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  more 
important  electoral  bodies  created  in  1882,  out  of  the  11)8  divisions 
of  last  session,  appears  to  be  as  follows:  IManehester,  112  ;  Oldham, 
180;  Sunderland,  101);  Stoke,  181  ;  Stockport,  77  ;  Birmingham,  111); 
Holton,  1)8;  Brighton,  108;  Devonport,  187  ;  Maccleslield,  81);  Ash¬ 
ton,  105  ;  Waketield,  171  ;  Koehdale,  128  ;  Whitehaven,  151  ;  Whitby, 
IDl ;  and  so  of  many  other  ecpially  important  constituencies. 

The  general  result  is  thus  suited  in  the  Tliird  LetUT: — 

7  MernbiTH  did  not  rt'conl  their  voU*8  in  any  of  the  198  Divisions  2 
82  were  absent  180  times  and  u[)\vards. 
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A]»art  from  the  evils  of  malversation  and  general  misgovernment,  which 
this  culpable  neglect  tends  to  cherish,  there  arc  two  grounds  on  which 
these  statistics  give  occasion  for  deep  anxiety  and  regret.  The 
first  is,  that  they  indicate  a  state  of  things  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  representative  institutions  into  dis-estcem,  than  which  few 
greater  evils  can  befall  a  free  people  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  this 
demonstrated  inditference  on  tne  part  both  of  repri'sentatives  and 
constituencies,  opposes  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  parliamentary 
relorm.  We  trust  that  reformers  throughout  the  kingdom  will 
reflect  deeply  on  the  facts  here  presented  to  their  notice,  and  act 
unitedly  and  vigorously  on  their  convictions  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing  general  election. 


The  l.inERATon.  A  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Liln'ration  of  KeUgioa 
fri>m  SUitv  rutn»unge  and  Control.  Vol.  II.  London  :  llouUton  uud 
SUuieinan.  IS^C. 

The  new  session  of  I’arliament  promises  a  full  average  crop  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  contests.  Besides  the  re-iutroduction  of  the  Maynooth  and 
Irish  (  hurch  ({uestions,  others  also  arc  in  the  hands  of  independent 
members  who  have  already’' intimated  their  intention  of  ju’cssing  tlicm 
atresh  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  *Sir  W  .  Clay  has 
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announced  a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  Clmrch-rate  dispute  ; 
and  the  horrible  creaking  of  the  new  Burial  Board  machinery  all  over 
the  country,  necessitates  immediate  improvements  in  legistaiiou  on 
that  subject.  Other  items  also  belonging  to  the  same  category  will  have 
to  be  canvassed  and  voted  upon  in  the  national  Palaver,  or  Parliament, 
as  that  august  body  is  styled  in  the  language  of  our  Norman  con¬ 
querors.  C)f  course,  therefore,  every  intelligent  man  ought  to  keep 
himself  au  courant  on  these  matters,  and  in  order  to  this  he  cannot 
do  better  than  familiarize  his  mind  with  the  pages  of  the  l.iherator. 
It  is  the  church-reformer’s  vade  viecum — a  perfect  storehouse  of 
facts,  arguments,  and  testimonies  on  all  ecclesiastical  (juestions.  We 
have  read  the  numbers  regularly  from  the  beginning,  and  can  honestly 
speak  to  the  diligence,  conscientiousness,  and  vigour  with  which  the 
editor  does  his  duty.  The  advantage  to  the  party  of  progress  in 
having  such  a  “  duel  ”  to  watch,  record,  and  print,  for  present  and 
future  use,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  both  tne  friends  and  foes  of 
Church  reform,  is  immense.  Captain  Cuttle’s  maxim,  “  when  found, 
make  a  note  of,”  is  his  motto;  and  the  good  sense  with  which  he 
comments  upon  the  multifarious  and  valuable  information  which  his 
industry  amasses,  is  no  less  commendable  than  the  lynx-eyed  vigilance 
which  routs  it  out. 


Oh  Truth  and  Kuuor  :  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse  on  the  Principles  of  Truth, 
and  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Error.  By  John  Hamilton  of  St.  Ernun’s. 
Cambridge.  1856. 

Mb.  Hamilton  has  been  accustomed,  in  order  to  assist  bis  own 
rt'searches  after  truth,  and  to  test  the  worth  of  w  hat  be  imagined  be 
had  discovered,  to  w  rite  out  his  tliouglits,  sometimes  in  prose,  some¬ 
times  in  verse ;  and  in  this  volume  he  lias  collected  the  very  iniseel- 
laucous  contents  of  bis  manuscript  drawer,  in  order  to  put  the  jiublic 
m  possession  of  the  results  of  his  researches.  It  is  (piite  impossible 
for  us  to  discuss  w  ith  Mr.  Hamilton  the  numerous  questions  about 
^hich  we  differ  from  him  ;  his  mental  vision  seems  to  us  entirely 
inverted.  Here  and  there  we  find  some  keenness  of  thought  and 
vigour  of  expression;  but  there  is  nothing  in  “Truth  and  Error,” 
I'^hich  was  worth  saying  at  all,  that  has  not  been  said  far  better 
elsewhere.  We  are  sorry  that  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  seeking 
truth  with  such  simplicity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  should  have  so 
gnevously  missed  his  way. 


Immortelles  FROM  Charles  Dickens.  By  Ich.  London.  1856, 

intelligent  reader  of  Charles  Hickeiis’s  earlier  works  will  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  world  will  easily  forget  him.  Though  we 
ecply  regret  his  want  of  earnest  homage  for  righteousness  as  distinct 
roin  mere  good-nature,  and  think  that  from  first  to  last  he  has  been 
J^rantly  unjust  to  religious  people  and  religious  institutions; 
hough  his  mannerism  is  becoming  almost  intolerable,  and  we  some- 
imes  take  our  monthly  dose  of  “  Jiittle  Dorrit  ”  as  a  stern  duty 
uistead  of  rejoicing  over  it  as  a  pleasant  refreshment, — our  reineni- 
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brance  of  “Sketches  by  Boz/’  “Pickwick,”  “  Xicholas  Xicklcby,” 
and  “  David  Copperfield,”  is  too  clear  and  bright  to  permit  us  to  spt'ak 
of  their  author’s  genius  as  anything  less  than  marvellous.  The 
writer  of  this  handsomely  got-up  book  thinks  that  some  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  admirers  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  his  graver  excellences 
in  their  riotous  laughter  at  his  fun,  and  in  order  to  show  that  there 
are  some  immortal  elements  scattered  through  !Mr.  Dickens’s 
humorous  works,  he  has  woven  together  a  series  of  extracts,  with 
illustrative  criticisms  and  moral  retlections  of  his  own.  We  doubt 
not  that  many  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  admirers  will  find  it  a  pleasant  book 
for  a  winter’s  afternoon  by  the  fireside,  or  a  summer’s  evening 
ramble  in  the  country. 


Sunday,  THE  Ue.st  OF  Labour.  By  a  Christian.  Loudon:  Newby.  1856. 

The  title  of  this  volume  hardly  intimates  its  scope  and  object.  The 
“  Sunday  question  ”  occupies  a  very  subordinate  position  among  the 
miscellaneous  but  very  important  subjects  on  which  the  author  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment.  From  the  Sabbath,  he '  passes  to  what  he  calls 
“  Sabbatarian  Iteligion,”  and  criticizes  the  whole  structure  of  the 
religious  thought  and  practice  of  British  Christians.  Places  for 
public  worship,  public  worship  itself,  the  Christian  ministry,  are  all 
objected  to  as  mere  human  inventions,  and  unfriendly  to  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  (lospel.  “  A  Christian  ”  thinks  we  have  uo 
trace  of  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  system  of  public  worship  in 
the  apostolic  age!  We  think  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  apostolic 
epistles  would  have  helped  to  complete  the  author’s  pre[)aration  for 
writing  this  book,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  account  in  his  first 
chapter.  There  are  some  indications  of  real  mental  vigour  in  the 
book,  but  the  author  w’ould  have  to  travel  a  long  way  before  he 
found  his  equal  in  recklessness  of  statement  and  inconclusiveness  of 
ri'asoning. 


The  French  Pastor  at  the  Seat  of  War.  Being  Letters  Written  from  the 
KahI.  By  l^milien  Frossard,  Protestant  Pastor  in  the  French  Army  before 
Seba.xto|»ol.  Translated  from  the  French.  London  :  Nisbet  A  Co.  1856. 


M.  F  KOSSAKi)  was  one  of  those  whom  the  French  Protestant  churches 
sent  to  minister  to  their  co-relioiouiats  eniraijed  in  the  deadly  couflic’t 
w  ith  Jtussia.  He  brought  to  his  arduous  mission,  piety,  energy,  zv’ai, 
experienee,  and  liberality,  and  he  earned  the  highest  praise  :  he  vas 
suecesslul.  But  as  bis  stay  in  the  East  was  comparatively  short,  and  he 
made  oulyavisit  to  the  camp  of  theAllies — chiefly  confining  his  labours 
to  the  hospitidsof  Coustautiuople — we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in 
his  little  book,  comprising  the  letters  which  he  sent  to  his  familv  in 
brance,  all  the  information  which  we  would  fain  derive  from  it. 
art*  glad  to  learn  that  every  facility  was  given  to  him  by  the  f  rciu 
military  authorities — that  a  number  of  Protestants,  both  nieii  an 
officers,  welcomed  his  arrival — that  some  of  them  seemed  truly  pious, 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  that  this  undertaking  pi^*' 
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pored,  both  in  reference  to  ita  immediate  objecta,  and  in  gaining:  a 
reco»mition  for  our  French  Protestant  brethren  in  the  army.  AVe 
eapeoiallv  rejoice  that  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  entered  on 
this  work.  As  for  the  merits  of  the  book  itself,  we  are  sorry  that 
wo  cannot  apeak  of  them  in  very  high  terms.  There  is,  to  our 
taste,  too  much  about  IM.  Frossard  himself  in  the  book — about 
the  horrors  of  bis  sea-sickness — wbat,  how,  and  where  he  ate  and 
drank,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which,  however  interesting 
to  himself  and  his  family,  are  not  so  to  the  general  public.  The 
observations  on  the  journey  are  also  sometimes  of  a  commonplace 
character.  We  could  have  wished  for  more  information  about  tbe 
field  of  labour  and  its  success,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  about  what  is 
only  ephemeral,  and  will  principally  interest  M.  Frossard’s  personal 
friends.  So  much,  however,  have  we  gathered  from  this  little  book, 
that  there  is  in  the  French  army  a  great  and  important  field  for 
Christian  labour,  and  that  able  and  zealous  labourers,  like  M. 
Frossard,  are  not  wanting. 


Exposition  of  the  Types  and  Antitypes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By 
the  Hon.  Luily  Scott.  Loudon:  Richard  Bentley.  18r>G. 

Tins  neat  volume  contains  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  principal  Old 
Testament  types,  and  on  the  history^  of  the  Lord  and  Jlis  Apostles, 
meant  for  family-reading.  The  exposition  is  general  but  correct,  and 
the  style  very  plain  and  pleasing.  We  wish  we  could  liave  absolutely 
commended  a  book,  manifestly  written  with  such  good  intentions. 
But  even  were  we  to  jiass  over  a  number  of  statements,  which, 
theologically  speaking,  are  not  quite  accurate,  there  are  other  errors 
which  we  cannot  pass  by.  Thus,  to  our  mind,  an  undue  importance 
is  attached  to  partaking  of  the  Jiord’s  Supper,  as  if  in  itself  it  were 
calculated  to  do  ab.solute  good.  Our  authoress  finds  allusions  to  it 
everywhere — even  in  the  rainbow  after  the  flood,  llcsides,  she  is 
apt  to  assume  what  at  best  is  dubious,  and  sometimes  manifestly 
fabulous.  Thus,  the  Apostle  dohn  is  put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  hut  miraculously  preserved ;  Peter  is  crucified  and  Paul  be¬ 
headed  at  Pome— -a  church  being  erected  over  the  place  of  their 
martyrdom,  <^c.  On  the  whole,  the  noble  authoress  has  manifestly  a 
clear  view  of  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  it  almost  appears  to  us 
if  the  head  were  more  concerned  in  the  religion  of  this  volume 
than  the  seat  of  the  affections.  Gladly  would  we  welcome  so 
earnest  an  advocate,  if  she  spake  to  the  hearts  of  her  countrywomen 
about  that  marvellous  /ore  of  the  blessed  Saviour  to  them,  and  taught 
them  not  only  to  believe,  and  to  go  through  the  various  duties  ot  a 
Christian,  but  to  /ore  and  to  devote  themselves  to  His  service.  AV  e 
welcome  our  authoress  as  one  evidently  interested  in  the  truth,  and 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  who  sees  it  her  duty  to  employ  her 
talents,  and  to  use  her  station  in  His  service.  Perhaps,  the  /owe  of 
her  teaching  is  nccessarilv  connected  with  her  subject.  We  hope  to 
meet  her  again ;  the  next  time  not  only  instructing,  but  affectionately 
Riding  her  readers  to  light  and  love. 
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Skiht-Skeino  in  Oermant  and  the  Tyroi.,  in  the  Autitmn  op  1855.  By 
Sir  Johu  Forbes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co.  1856. 

This  is  decidedly  a  very  dull  book  ;  indeed,  one  very  disajipointing, 
whether  considering  the  subject  or  the  author.*  Sir  John  Forbes  has 
travelled  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Continent, 
and  come  back  to  give  us  the  veriest  details,  and  such  every-day 
descriptions,  as  may  be  found — onlv  much  better  and  more  fully — in 
almost  every  ordinary  “guide-book.”  That  such  a  traveller  could 
not  have  communicated  some  fresh,  or  at  least  vivacious  observations, 
we  cannot  believe.  He  passes  through  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
state  of  the  people.  AVe  do  not  require  his  information  :  everybody 
knows  that  J^eipsic  is  “a  very  handsome  town;”  that  Berlin  “stands 
in  a  dreary  plain  of  sand;”  that  Prague  “is  a  splendid  city;”  and 
other  similar  commonplaces.  An  excellent  account  of  the  j)rincipal 
sights,  buildings,  &c.,  of  the  various  towns  on  the  Continent,  is  found 
in  “  Murray,”  and  is  accessible  to  every  tourist.  Apparently,  our 
traveller  had  left  his  ordinary  identity  at  home,  and  gone  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  simply  a  “seeing  machine.”  Of  such  there  are  plenty,  at 
home  and  abroad.  However,  the  book  may  be  useful  to  any  who 
have  not  exactly  made  up  their  mind  what  route  to  take  during  their 
holiday  on  the  Continent. 


Ten  Passaokh  of  the  New  Testament  Relieved  from  Difficulties  on  a  New 
pRiNcii’LE  OF  Interfretation.  London  :  J.  11.  Smith.  1856. 

The  “new  principle”  illustrated  and  pleaded  for  in  this  pamphlet 
is  briefly  this,  that  the  books  of  the  New'  Testament  were  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  th.at,  perhaps,  the  translation  into  Creek  w’as  notalwavs 
successfully  and  accurately  performed.  The  tw  o  passages,  out  of  the 
ten  that  are  brought  forward,  which  are  most  to  the  ])urpose,  are 
those  from  St.  Matthew’s  gospel ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  it 
is  no  new  idea  that  the  original  of  this  gospel  was  in  Hebrew 
antiquity  is  unanimous  in  allirming  it.  Some  of  the  other  passages 
seem  to  us  injured  rather  than  amended  by  the  application  ot  the 
“  new  principle.”  Tlie  anonymous  author  writ(*s  modestly  and 
simply,  but  we  do  not  think  he  will  gain  many  converts. 


Family  Puayehs  adaited  to  Portions  of  the  New’ Testament. 

Hurt  Whitinareh.  London.  1856. 

M  r.AVhitmahsu  has  already  published  a  collection  of  Family  Prayers 
founded  on  lessons  selected  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  extending 
over  the  lirst  thirty-two  weeks  of  the  year;  in  this  volume,  which  18 
arranged  to  harmonize  with  a  series  of  readings  from  the  Now  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  has  completed  his  w’ork.  By  embodying  in  the  prayer  the 
substance  of  Scott’s  Commentary  on  the  Scripture  lesson,  Mr.  bit- 
marsh  secures  a  kind  of  unity  in  the  household  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  escapes  the  monotony’  of  thought  and  subject  which  gone- 
nilly  pon  ades  manuals  of  this  sort.  As  the  book  is  based  on  Scott, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  its  spirit  is  thoroughly  evangelical* 
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TIio  author’s  literary  qualifications,  however,  are  scarcely  equal  to  his 
task.  His  introduction  of  passages  from  tlie  Scriptures  is  often  very 
clumsy,  and  the  style  generally  has  very  little  freedom  or  life,  llis 
pages  are  loaded  with  the  phrases  that  disfigured  and  encumbered 
the  writings  of  the  evangelical  school  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
but  wdiich  we  thought  had  almost  disappeared.  A  good  book  of 
Family  Prayers  has  yet  to  bt*  written.  Why  should  not  the  servants 
and  the  children  take  audible  part  in  the  service?  If  a  simple, 
devout,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  “  Liturgy  for  the  llousohold” 
were  drawn  up  by  some  man  equal  to  the  w’ork,  it  would  bo  welcomed, 
we  are  sure,  by  thousands  of  Christian  families  as  an  inestimable 
acquisition. 

The  Pleasuhps  of  Homf«  A  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  John  Anderson, 
Minister  of  Kiunoull.  London  :  Hall  &  Virtue. 

Ax  agreeably  written  little  volume  in  the  manner  of  “  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope”  and  “The  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  but  without  the 
originality  requisite  to  secure  it  a  place  with  those  poems.  The 
verse,  however,  is  smooth,  and  the  sentiments  excellent ;  and  the  book 
will  afford  its  readers  an  hour’s  pleasant  recreation. 


^iKirtcrln  gicoiclu  of  Ctriniin  f itf ratlin. 


Taking  the  literature  of  a  nation — both  in  its  quantity  and  in  its 
quality — as  our  index  of  its  actual  state  and  future  prospects,  the 
Gennans  are  truly  a  great  people.  What  indefatigable  industry, 
what  stores  of  learning  in  every  department,  and  what  depth  of 
investigation  meet  us  at  every  turn,  even  when  only  attempting  to 
survey  or  classify  the  productions  of  a  single  year  !  Nor  an;  these 
chiefly,  or  even  largely,  the  barren  speculations  or  unimportant  dis¬ 
quisitions  which  self-sufficient  ignorance  w'ould  represent  them,  but 
studies  and  labours  w  ith  which  we  as  well  they  are  concerned.  Let 
US  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  us  that  new  ideas 
and  new  directions  do  not  generally  originate  in  (lennany ;  but  they 
find  there  a  congenial  soil,  in  which  they  take  root,  and  rapidly 
apring  up  from  mere  germs  into  stately  trees.  Both  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil,  what  is  transitory  and  what  is  eternal,  in  the 
development  of  Germany  has,  w’e  believe,  very  often  come  to  it  from 
this  country.  As  the  patriots  of  Germany  look  wistfully  to  our 
political  institutions  as  the  models  for  theirs,  so  moat  of  the  great 
aioral  impulses,  for  good  and  for  evil,  have  come  to  Germany  from 
^r  own  island.  Protestantism  and  nationalism,  and  latterly, 
Evangelism  and  Churchism,  in  Germany,  have  received  their  first 
Jnipulse  from  Britain. 

It  has  become  too  much  the  practice  among  us,  either  indiscrimi- 
p^*ly  to  decry,  or  indiscriminately  to  laud  what  is  German,  simply 
because  it  is  such.  Those  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not  think  and 
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road,  have  always  recourse  to  some  general  statement,  on  which  to 
fall  back  as  on  a  bulwark  for  their  ignorance  and  apathy.  Not  to  be 
guilty  of  one  or  other  of  these  errors,  we  reijuire  to  dismiss  all 
prejudice,  and  to  study  not  only  the  literature  of  Germany,  but  also 
its  people  and  their  history.  AVe  shall  understand  Kationalism  all 
the  better,  when  we  recognise  in  it  the  real  as  well  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  old  Lutheran  rigour  of  orthodoxy^  which  deemed 
the  Calvinist,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  Homan  Catholic,  and  placed 
the  matter  of  religion  in  rigid  adherence  to  Lutheran  formularies. 
The  spirit  of  life  which  had  tied  from  Formalism  and  Kationalisni, 
reappeared  in  the  Pietists”  of  that  age.  "When  the  truth,  as 
defended  by  them,  once  more  gained  supremacy,  or  at  lea.st  broke  the 
power  of  Uationalism,  the  same  circle  was  again  described,  although 
now  in  somewhat  enlarged  and  altered  proportions.  Old  Luthenin 
pretensions  and  views  have  reappeared,  although,  at  present,  not 
unconnected  with  spiritual  life,  and  seek  to  regain  their  lost 
ascendancy.  The  victory  seems  to  be  inclining  towards  that  party- 
let  us  hope  only  temporarily  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the  fact,  that  old 
JiUtheranism  has  at  least  a  definite  principle  and  object,  and  a 
compact  phalanx  of  defenders. 

In  truth,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  Germany  is  at  present  in 
a  stage  of  transition,  and  its  literature  and  tendencies  simply  reflect 
this.  Hence,  probably,  the  renewed  and,  perhaps,  disproportionate 
ardour  in  the  study  of  history, — hence,  also,  those  hopes  and  strivings 
which  both  literaiure  and  life  exhibit,  llitterly  disappointed  and 
deceived  in  their  hopes,  after  the  termination  of  w  hat  is  known  as 
“  the  war  of  liberation,”  the  people  have  learned  that  they  had  spent 
their  blood  ami  their  treasure  for  those  who  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  them,  because  they  were  only  selfish.  Your  right-divine 
monarch,  in  the  full  sense,  and  with  all  the  consecpiences  of  that 
notion,  is  one  whose  supreme  principle  is  that  of  pure  seltishness,  to 
whom  men  and  matters  are  only  so  many  means  to  that  one  great  end 
— the  elevation  of  self.  8uch  were  our  C'harles  II.  and  .lames  11., — 
such  were  the  despots  of  Europe,  who  crept  from  their  hiding- 
places  w  hen  the  Great  Jiion  had  sunk  from  exhaustion.  The  hisUjry 
of  the  reaction,  which  followed  their  restoration,  is  traced  with 
painful  accuracy,  in  G.  G.  Gervinus's  “History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century-^ince  the  Congress  of  Vienna  oi*  which  part  of  the 
second  volume  has  lately  appeared.  This  section  describes  the  re¬ 
actions,  which  from  1815-1820,  took  phice  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  notice  how  little  these  rulers  had 
learm‘d  by  their  misfortunes,  and  how  closely  and  suddeidy  they 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  olden  times,  i.e.,  the  old  abuses  and 
ignorance,  carrying  their  imitation  to  the  most  minute  and  anticpiatcd 
forms.  1  he  revolutions  of  IS  tS  were  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
these  reactions  ;  for  as  Hunsen  rightly  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
new  work  ;  “Seltishness,  in  the  form  of  anarch v,  prepares  the  wu' 

des  lu'uuzebnten  Jahrbuiiderts  seit  deu  Wieaor  Vcrtriijjt*n. 
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for  absolutism ;  selfishness,  in  the  form  of  dynastic  rule,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  or  beyond  the  control  of  ordinary  law,  prepares  the  wav  for 
anarchy.”  That  the  (Termans  are  not  ignorant  of  tiiis, — that  they  liave 
come  liot  only  to  disbelieve  those  who  had  formerly  deceived  them, 
but  what  is  better,  also  to  discard  visionary  schemes,  and  to  set 
themselves  towards  the  attainment  of  rational  constitutional  liberty, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  new'  edition  of  the  “  I'olitical  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  by  Karl  Welcker,  of  which  the  first  part  lies  befort* 
us.*  The  intrinsic  value  of  this  work  is  great.  It  is  both  able 
and  comprehensive,  being  meant  as  an  encyclopedia  in  which  all 
political  questions  shall  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.  The  editor’s  fame,  both  for  literary  ability  and  ])olitical 
integrity,  is  deservedly  high.  AVhile  we  are  prepared  to  listen 
to  indignant  protestations,  from  one  who  has  himself  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  disclaims 
Utopian  schemes  and  republicanism,  in  favour  of  moderate  constitu¬ 
tionalism.  The  best  articles  in  the  part  before  us  are,  besides  the 
general  introduction,  those  on  ^upcratition^  Taxes,  Indulgences,  Abso¬ 
lution,  and  Absolutism.  In  the  article  '‘^Abfalt^'  Burke,  Brougham, 
Canning,  and  (Jui/.ot,  are  ranked  together  as  having  renounced  their 
political  principles ! 

The  church  in  (jlermany  had,  unfortunately,  too  long  and  too 
closely  identified  herself  with  the  principles  of  Continental  Conser¬ 
vatism,  not  to  excite  prejudices,  not  merely  in  the  minds  of  those  w  ho 
loved  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  but  even  in  those  who  felt  that  con¬ 
servatism  w  as  desirable  only  so  far  as  it  conserved  w  hat  was  good.  But 
the  events  of  181-8  revealed  the  fearful  amount  of  godlessness  among 
the  masses,  and  their  alienation  from  the  church  and  her  teaching. 
By  the  blessing  of  God,  this  led  the  church  to  awake  from  her 
torpor.  A  life  of  healthy  activity  sprung  uj),  and  soon  many  returned  to 
the  fold.  But  in  those  w  ho  judged  of  these  things  merely  by  outw  ard 
appearances,  it  also  brought  about  a  more  stringent  adherence?  to  the 
traditional,  as  such.  AVith  them,  the  term  “churchly,”  has  taken  its 
place  by  the  side,  and  sometimes  in  room  of  “biblical,”  and  doctrinalisin 
that  of  individual  life.  To  explain  the  Word  in  a  churchly  8(*nse,  to 
return  to  the  confessions  of  the  church  as  a  nmrely  traditional 
element,  to  bring  one’s  religious  consciousness  (to  use  a  German 
mode  of  exprc'ssion)  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  church —are  at 
present  the  current  phrases  w  ith  that  party.  All  this  implies  little 
more  than  nuTc  ecclesiastical  conservatism  and  traditionalism.  It 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  submission  to  the  Word  of  (iod  as 
the  great  rule,  nor  an  acknow  ledgment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
because  based  on  that  authority  ;  but  rather  a  falling  back  upon  mere 
authority  and  traditionalism.  Of  course,  we  refer  here  to  the 
tendency,  and  not  to  individuals.  This  extreme  has  evoked  another. 


Sta.'its;  Lcxieon-Encycloitnc^tie  d.  Biinuntlichon  StiiatHwiHRcnschafUTi  fiir 
wle  Stande.  In  Verbindung  rnit  vielen  d.  angeschenslen  rublicinten  Duutuch- 
iMKl*  herausgeg(d,en.  Von  K.  v.  Uotteck  u.  Karl  Welcker.  3“*  Aufl.  1“'*  Heft. 
Uipzig  :  Y.  A.  Ilrockhaus.  lS5d. 
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in  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  past,  only  because  it  is  past — unmindful 
that  it  may  contain  an  element  which  cannot  be  past,  because  it  is 
Divine  and  eternal — and  in  the  subordination  of  tlie  Bible  itself  to 
the  chanj^ing  consciousness  of  the  people.  Manifestly,  both  ten¬ 
dencies  are  defective  and  erroneous.  The  one  surrenders  all  to 
tradition,  the  other  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Truth  seems  to  lie 
only  in  the  principle  of  the  autocracy  of  the  AVord  of  (lod.  On 
the  p:reat  realities  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  rather  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  concerning  them,  hangs  no  doubt  or  uncertainty.  In 
essentials  unity,  in  secondary  matters  mutual  forbearance,  in  all 
things  charity — such  must  be  the  formula  of  the  church.  Alcan- 
time,  the  contest  between  the  extreme  posts  of  the  two  parties — the 
churchly  and  the  liberal — not  only  continues,  but  becomes  more 
intense.  As  frecpiently  happens  under  such  circumstances,  both 
parties  go  into  dangerous  extremes.  AV^e  are,  however,  bound  to 
add  that  the  greater  danger — in  fact,  a  danger  of  making  shipwreck 
of  the  faith  itself— lies  with  the  liberal  party.  The  old  Lutheran 
verges  towards  Komanism;  the  ultra-liberal,  towards  Bantheism.  liat- 
terly,  the  contest  has  become  personal  between  the  extreme  rt'prcsen- 
tatives  of  tliese  ])artie8.  Dr.  8tahl,  in  Berlin,  and  the  CMievalier 
Bunsen.  If  his  former  work  on  the  “Signs  of  the  Times”  gave 
rise  to  much  controversy,  we  can  readily  understand  that  his  new 
book,  “God  in  History,”*'  of  which  the  first  volume  has  lately 
appeared,  will  call  forth  even  more  loud,  and,  in  many  respects,  we 
fear,  well-grounded  protestations.  AVe  shall  not  be  understood  as 
depreciating  the  scientific  value,  or  denying  the  unquestioned  ability  of 
the  works  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  the  great  amount  of  truth  con¬ 


tained  in  them,  when  we  express  our  conviction,  that  his  religious  state¬ 
ments  are  ecjually  untenable  and  unsafe.  Here  we  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  to  our  readers  the  critique  of  the  eelehrated  Dr-  Kruni- 
macher,  on  the  controversy  connected  with  the  “  Signs  of  the  Times.” 
The  three  addresses  wliich  he  delivered  in  Potsdam,  have  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,*  and  give  a  most  lucid  and  satis- 
factorv  exposition  of  the  controversv  between  Drs.  Stahl  and  Bunsen. 
Dr.  K  rummacher  himself  professes  to  hold  a  middle  course  lu'twecn 
the  two  antagonists,  inclining,  however,  towards  Dr.  Stahl,  whose  state¬ 


ments  he  occasionally  attempts  to  modify  and  to  defend.  For  our  part, 
w'o  would  choose  a  middle  position  between  K  rummacher  and 
Bunsen,  generally  agreeing  with  the  former,  but  occasionally,  also  with 
the  latter.  The  questions  at  issue  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
points.  The  first  concerns  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  Here  Stahl 
IS  decidedly  in  the  wrong  when  he  speaks  of  that  community  as 
“  representing  the  unbroken  historical  development  since  apostolical 
times,  as  containing  precious  seed,  and  as  having  a  high  mission  for 


*  Oott  in  dor  (3o8chicht«  (xler  d.  Fortachritt  dea  (Jlatihens  an  eino  siUlichc 
ordnung.  Non  C’hr.  C'arl  Jus.  Bunsen.  In  G  Biiclicrn,  later  Theil.  Leip^* 
A.  F.  Bn>ckhaua.  1857. 

*  Bun8«*n  und  Stahl.  Zur  Verstiindigung  iiber  d.  neuesten  Kirchenstreit 
Droi  \  ortniffo  gehalten  vor  d.  Vemammlung  d.  Kvangcl.  Vereins  in  roUdaw 
von  l)r.  It.  W.  Krummacher.  Berlin  :  NViegandt  u.  Grieben.  185G. 
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the  future.**  Indeed, Stahl  seems  sometimes  even  to  go  further  than  the 
Lutherans  of  old.  The  hitter  condemned  the  Reformed  Church,  as  a 
heretical  sect ;  denounced  marriages  between  members  of  the  two 
confessions  as  mixed^  or  even  vicsalUances;  excluded  all  non-Lutherans 
from  the  communion-table,  and  exalted  the  ministerial  into  something 
like  priestly  functions.  In  the  same  spirit,  Stahl  w’ould  tolerate 
onlv  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  he  denounces  the  Independents  and  the  Raptists ;  indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  all  non-established  churches  as  worse  than  the  Roman 
Catholics,  lie,  and  even  Krummacher,  who  modifies  his  statements, 
would  have  every  church  to  submit  its  confession  of  faith  to  state- 
inspection  before  it  could  claim  toleration.  Resides,  they  w'ould 
even  then  only  allow  freedom  of  conscience  under  condition  that 
dissenters  were  not  to  be  too  aggressive  on  the  Established  Church. 
AVe  also  do  not  approve  of  that  equivocal  kind  of  zeal  w  hich  seeks 
converts  to  a  party  rather  than  to  Christ ;  but  we  must  equally  dis¬ 
avow  all  such  narrow  and  unchristian  jealousies  as  those  of  8tahl, 
and  even  of  Krummacher.  In  this  respect,  we  quite  agree  with 
llunsen.  The  next  question  at  issue  is  one  of  yery  great  importance. 
It  bears  on  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Stahl  would 
subjiYt  the  church  to  the  combined  authority  of  the  Rible,  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  of  the  existing  established  ecclesiastical 
government,  as  vested  in  the  various  eeclesiastieal  functionaries,  in 
the  Oberrath  (Supreme  Consistorial  Council),  and  in  the  king  as 
supreme  bishop.  Manifestly,  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  defective 
arrangement  this,  from  which  Krummacher  dissents,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  d(‘clare  the  question  of  church-organization  to  be  very 
secondary,  and  only  a  matter  of  expediency.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bunsen  goes  to  an  opposite,  and  a  more  dangerous  extreme.  His 
declaration  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Rible  is  grievously  qualified 
by  the  addition  that  its  statenumts  are  to  be  understood  as  explained 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  In  short,  not  the  Rible  is  trutli, 
but  what  the  consciousness  of  the  people  finds  in  it.  Thus,  the 
standard  becomes  subjective  and  shifting,  instead  of  being  objective 
and  eternal.  All  this  is  unmistakcably  asserted.  “  ^Nothing  is 
Christian  truth  but  what  passes  as  such  at  any  time  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  people,  or  of  congregations.**  The  only  doctrine 
^bich,  according  to  Runsen,  is  settled  and  immoveable,  is  that  of 
Justification  by  Eaith.  Rut  even  this  admission  is  vitiated,  not  merely 
by  the  above  jirinciple,  but  by  the  author’s  definition  of  justification 
^^ittliche  Selbstverantwortlichkeit  (moral  self-responsibility?),  and 
.  f^*th  as  siftliche  JJ eberzeugunqstveue  (consistency  of  moral  con- 
▼Jction  r).  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  expression,  “  justified  by 
meant  no  more  than  that  wo  are  morally  acquitted  at  the  bar 
of  our  own  consciences,  and  of  the  Great  Judge,  by  consistently 
cam  ing  out,  or  by  being  faithful  to,  our  convictions  in  our  inner 
and  outer  life.  In  agreement  with  these  views,  the  object  of  faith  is 
aeclared  to  be  of  no  importance,  while  all  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere 
of  faith,  the  glaubiqe,  willige  Gesinnung  (believing,  willing  dis- 
poaition).  All  creeds — with  them,  the  Niceue,  the  Athana8ian,and  even 
i  h.S. — VOL.  I.  z 
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the  Apostolic — are  absohitely  rejected;  Channing  is  declared  highly 
enlightened ;  Goethe  is  called  a  “  confessor,”  or  even  “  a  prophet  and 
seer ;  ”  while  the  indifferentism  of  a  Lessing,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
fable,  likened  the  three  religions  (Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Moham* 
medanisni)  to  three  rings,  becomes  a  mirror  of  truth !  According  to 
Bunsen,  the  Bible  contains  not  pure  truth,  but  truth  “  enveloped  in 
national  Shemitic,”  i.  e.,  in  Oriental  or  Jewish  view  s,  which  nnist  be 
translated  into  “  Japhetic,”  or  German  forms.  Reason  has  to  subject 
revelation  to  a  purging  process.  In  other  words,  historical  revelation 
is  subjected  to  what  is  called  the  continuous  revelation  in  the  mind  of 
man.  It  seems  to  us,  that  such  a  system,  while  retaining  the  eurrt'nt 
phraseology  of  Christianity,  rejects  its  essence,  and  substitutes  for  it 
the  crudities  of  a  Pantheistic  Idealism.  The  third  point  in  contro¬ 
versy  between  Bunsen  and  Stahl  concerns  the  question  of  the  union 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  as  at  pn^sent  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  Of  this  union,  we  have  not  the  same 
sanguine  hopes  as  Krummacher.  It  could  only  continue,  at  least 
for  any  length  of  time,  if  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  always  kept 
pace  with  the  mental,  and  if  that  interminable  and  inexorable  logic  of 
theologians,  and  with  it  the  odium  theolofficumy  submitted  more  to  the 
control  of  the  broad  statements  of  Scripture. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  new  work  of 
Bunsen,  “  God  in  History,”  we  confess  that,  coming  from  such  a 
man,  it  has  painfully  affected  us.  It  were  well  if,  instea<l  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  books,  the  Chevalier  renounced  writing  for  a  time.  The 
volume  denounces  the  theology  of  the  past,  but  in  room  thereof,  only 
offers  us  a  Pantheistic  Mysticism,  which  retains  the  phraseology  of 
Christianity,  but  uniformly  substitutes  ideas  and  mere  abstmetions  for 
spiritual  facts.  The  historical  mould  of  the  Bible,  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  sought  for  the  great  facts  commonly  believed  by  all  churches, 
is  now  to  contain  no  more  than  vague  spiritualistic  ideas  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God,  of  Divine  government,  of  the  victory  of  good  over  evil, 
and  of  rt'conciliation  with  God  through  self-renunciation.  Perhaps 
the  climax  of  this  twaddle  is  the  view’  that  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah 
reters  primarily — indeed,  exclusively — to  the  sufferings  of  Jert'iniah; 
for  “  the  true  victory  over  the  world  consists  in  the  surr(*nder  of  the 
teacher,  who  consciously  gives  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  pt'ople  and  of  mankind  from  sin!”  With  such  shadowy, 
ungn'>unded,  and  false  notions,  it  'were  impossible  to  gather  any 
definite  teaching  from  the  Bible.  The  critical  method  of  our  author 
also,  is  sometimes  most  extravagant,  as  w  hen,  for  example,  he  ascribc!» 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  to  Baruch.  In  general,  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  allegorical  method  of  the  ancients,  as  tlie  text  of  Scriptiirt' 
bt'comes  a  mere  allegory  of  certain  truths,  w  bile  the  author’s  peculiar 
spiritualistic  notions  are  with  considerable  ingennitv  put  in  the  nwm 
ot  the  spiritual  facts  which  form  the  hope  of  the  Christian  and  the 
foundation  of  the  church.  The  Chevalier’s  volume  consists  of  t^o 
books,  of  which  the  first  gives  a  general  introduction,  and  lays  down 
.  certain  fundamental  principles,  while  the  second  dilates  on  the 
.  “  Hehrew  Consciousness  of  God.”  We  cannot  adopt  the  views  oi 
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either  one  or  the  other  of  these  books.  We  neither  regard  the  German 
school,  as  latterly  represented  by  Lessing,  Kant,  Sehelling,  and  Hegel, 
in  the  light  in  which  Bunsen  does,  nor  do  we  share  theological  views 
which  sometimes  appear  to  dilfer  but  little  from  avowed  Pantlieisui. 
Few  Christians  in  this  country  will  account  for  prophetic  inspiration 
bv  an  “introspection,”  or  a  sort  of  clairvoyance.  We  allow,  indeed, 
that  passages  in  this  volume  are  equally  striking  and  deep ;  as,  for 
example,  the  closing  section  of  Book  1.,  “The  Bible,  Life,  and  History — 
an  address  to  the  inquiring  reader;”  and  that  some  interpretations 
are  ingenious  and  apt,  as  allegories  often  are ;  but  as  advocates  of 
Christian  truth  we  must  protest  against  a  system  which  docs  not 
acknowledge  a  historical  Christ  in  the  sense  of  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  for  its  foundation. 

We  have  above,  referred  to  the  criticisms  of  Krummacher.  But 
Bunsen  is  not  always  met  merely  by  arguments.  One  of  the  leading 
pamphleteers  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  party,®  who  combines  a  defence 
of  tl  lie  Austrian  Concordat  with  an  attack  on  Bunsen,  among  other 
arguments  actually  proposes  to  combat  him  vi  et  armis^  or,  dropping 
the  figure,  expresses  a  desire  to  deal  with  Bunsen  as  Senator  Brooks 
did  with  Sumner.  Such  seems  to  be  the  dernier  ressort  of  a  writer 
of  whom  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  whether  priestly  arrogance  and 
presumption  or  ignorance  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics. 

Despite  such  controversies,  Christian  life  in  Germany  is  manifestly 
deepening.  Earnest  voices  are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  earnest  men 
to  whom  the  life  of  godliness  is  a  reality,  rise  among  all  parties.  Some 
of  them  lay  emphasis  only  on  the  great  realities  of  our  faith ;  others, 
while  strongly  insisting  on  them,  think  that  a  return  to  “churchliness” 
18  requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Among  the  productions  of 
the  latter  we  reckon  the  tractate  of  Professor  Vilmar,®  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  appeared.  Though  a  High  Lutheran  in  all  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  an  enemy  to  the  Ljiion,  and  a  somewhat  violent  opponent 
of  Bunsen,  he  is  well  entitled  to  serious  attention.  Recalling  tho 
olden  times,  happily  past,  when  a  professor  could  preface  his  lectures 
on  dogmatics  by  telling  the  students  that  all  this  was  in  futurain 
oblinonem^  Dr.  Vilmar  thinks  that  the  reform,  although,  great,  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  thorough.  He  complains  that  the  idea  of 
pastoral  theology  is  too  often  lost  in  dialectic  wrangling ;  that,  instead 
of  eiegetics  in  the  proper  sense,  the  students  hear  only  lectures  on  the 
introductory  branches,  or  else  philological  disquisitions,  somewhat 
akin  to  those  of  old  in  the  eclectic  schools  of  Alexandria.  In  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  everyone  to  teach  something  new,  the  great  realitiesof  our  faith 
are  too  frequently  pushed  into  tlie  background.  Accordingly,  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  return,  in  the  universities,  to  pure  Bible-teaching,  and  to  culti- 
' ate  practical  religion  auioug  the  students.  A  still  more  gratifying 
^nanilestatiou  of  religious  earnestness  and  spiritual  life  in  Germany 


OeHtorreichische  Concordat  u.  der  Ritter  Rnnseii.  Von  einem  Diplomuteu 
***J*?^. Regensburg:  O.  S.  Manz.  lSr)6. 

Ihe  Theologic  ,ler  ThuUachen  wider  <1.  Theologie  der  Rhetorik. 

L*  Vilmar,  Dr.  u.  Prof.  d.  Theol.  zu  Marburg.  2*'  Aufl.  Marburg. 
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is  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Kirchentag,  which  met  last  Sej)tembor 
in  Liibeck,’  under  the  presidency  of  Drs.  Bethiimnn-Hollweg,  Stahl 
and  Lindenberg.  After  an  excellent  sermon  by  Dr.  Lindenbcr*^,’ 
Dr.  llollweg  opened  the  nieeting  with  a  report  of  what  had  bmi 
done  during  the  year.  The  first  two  meetings  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  general  committee ;  the  last  two  under  that  of  the 
committee  for  the  “  Inner  Mission.”  The  principal  subjects  discussed 
in  the  first  two  meetings  were  the  exercise  of  discipline,  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  inroads  of  Mato- 
rialisin.  On  the  first  subject,  there  appeared  to  be  little  prnctical 
agreement ;  the  other  two  were  treated  in  an  exceedingly  able  and 
useful  manner.  The  sittings  held  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  “  Inner 
Mission”  were  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  character.  Probablv. 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  labours  of  that  mission  com¬ 
menced  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  AV^ichern  of  Hamburg, 
and  that  it  has  the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  (lermans  for  its 
object.  It  is,  indeed,  a  home  mission,  conceived  on  the  broadest 
plan,  and  embraces  in  its  operations— for  thr  poor^  measnreA  for 
the  suppression  of  gambling  houses,  care  for  German  emigrants,  sabbath 
observance,  the  reform  of  criminals,  both  during  and  after  the  course 
of  their  term  of  punishment,  temperance  (not  abstinence),  Christian 
young  men's  societies,  both  among  operatives  and  in  universities,  and 
orphanages.  On  all  these  subjects,  either  general  or  special  con¬ 
ferences  w’cro  held.  The  work  of  Jewish  missions  also  engaged 
the  Kirchentag.  The  addresses  were,  in  general,  most  valuable. 
Among  them  w’c  specially  mention  one  by  Dr.  Wichern,  on  the 
position  and  the  tcorh  of  u'omen  in  the  church.  Gladly  would  we 
see  it  translated  and  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands.  AVe  do  not 
remember  having  perused  anything  more  apt  or  suggestive  on  this 
important  subject.  When  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  schools 
engages  so  much  public  attention,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  point 
to  the  success  attending  the  labours  of  German  Christians  in  these 
departments. 

while  on  the  subject  of  Christian  life  in  Germany  we  shall, 
from  among  the  mass  of  such  publications,  direct  attention  to  two 
collections  of  sermons,  and  to  a  popular  religious  work.  The  sermons  ot 
Dr.  Hoffmann,®  the  court-preacher  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  must  attnwl 
notice  as  being  the  productions  of  a  minister  justly  esteemed  for 
piety  and  learning.  The  volume  before  us  forms  part  of  a  serial 
publication,  and  embraces  fourteen  sermons  on  Old  Testament 
nistory.  Although  perhaps  not  very  pointed,  and  without  much 
freshness  of  thought,  these  sermons  are  decidedly  evangelical  in  their 
tone  and  well  written.  Perhaps  they  labour  a  little  under  a  defect 
peculiar  to  many  German  w’orks,  especially  sermons, — that  of  needless 

^  Die  Verhandlungon  dee  achten  Dcutacheu  Evaiigelischen  Kirchent^^«?^J^ 
Lubeck  im  St'ptember,  1866.  llerausgegebeii  voa  Dr.  liieruatzki.  Iterlin  : 
Herts.  1856. 

•  ^Htimiucn  d.  Huter  im  Alt«n  Bunde.  Pro<Iigt€U  u.  Betracht.  iiber  <1- 
aairung.  \i.  d.  Vorbilder  d.  A.  Teatamentes,  vou  W.  HotTmauu,  Dr.  d.  TUeol.,  Kowg 
Hof  u.  Doin-Urediger.  Berlin  :  Wiegaud.  1856. 
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verbosity  and  circumlocution,  or,  as  tlie  Germans  expressively  call  it, 
Wortschicall.  To  this  stylistic  detect  the  unpopularity  of  so  many 
translations  may,  probably,  be  traced.  We  have,  indeed,  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly 
to  the  peculiarity  of  German  modes  of  expression,  all  translations 
should  partake  of  the  character  of  Bearheitungen  (recasting),  i.e.,  retain 
the  substance,  but  recast  the  form. 

A  much  more  pretentious  but  much  less  valuable  book  of  sermons* 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  where,  for  any  good  it  is  likely 
to  do,  it  might  safely  have  remained.  Affecting  a  more  than  commonlv 
elevated  religious  stand-point,  the  author  addresses  admonitions  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  1 1  is  higher  spirituality  seems  to  consist  in 
scorning  such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  gene¬ 
rally  discarding  the  letter  of  Scripture.  To  have  read  one  of  these 
sermons  is  to  |>o88eaa  the  substance  of  all.  The  author  rebukes  the 
low  views  of  Evangelicals,  but  seems  himself  ignorant  of  the  things  on 
which  he  descants.  The  “  Evangelical  Almanac”  for  1857'®  deserves 
notice,  if  it  were  only  to  call  attention  to  this  publication,  and,  if  pos- 
8ible,to  get  something  of  the  same  kind  introduced  among  ourselves.  It 
is  the  eighth  of  the  series ;  and  bt'sides  the  usual  information,  contains 
most  interesting  sketches  and  essays  by  such  writers  as  Hoffmann, 
Krummacher,  liange,Schmidt,and  llagenbach.  The  historical  sketches 
arc  fifteen  in  number,  of  which  three  are  from  the  Old,  two  from  the 
New  Testament,  two  from  apostolic  times,  three  from  the  ancient 
church,  three  from  the  Middle  Ages,  one  from  the  llt'formation,  and 
two  from  later  times.  Of  the  four  essays  on  “The  Hirthday  of  the 
World,”  on  “  Cold  Weather  in  the  Month  of  May,”  on  “  The  Birth, 
Death,  and  Kesurreetion  of  the  Lord  according,  to  the  Oldest  Monu¬ 
ments,”  and  on  “The  Christian-Art  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Ik'rlin,”  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Berlin  has  lately 
been  enriched  with  a  museum  designed  to  exhibit  the  works  of 
ecclesiastical  art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  this  museum  is  described  iti  the  essay 
to  which  we  refer.  It  exhibits  plans  and  views  of  ancient  churches, 
such  as  of  8t.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  of  8t.  Mark  in  Venice,  Ac.; 
easts  of  ancient  baptistries  and  sacramental  tables,  together  with 
niomiinents  of  heathen  antiquity,  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  and  casts  of  gravestones  or  of  sarcophagi, — all  arranged 
in  historical  order.  The  utility  of  such  a  museum,  and  the  interest 
attaching  to  it,  are  manifest.  The  “Evangelical  Almanac”  is  also 
^nriche(l  with  four  beautiful  plates  of  objects  of  ancient  Christian  art. 

Massing  from  popular  to  scientific  theology  we  are  at  no  loss  for 
topics  of  interest.  As  wo  have  already  hinted,  the  contributions  to 
fcclesi  ant  teal  history  are  most  abundant.  On  general  history,  w’O 
have,  besides  a  cheaper  reprint  of  Neander’s  “  History,”  with  a 

•  y«m  Fit  ‘isohe  rum  Oeisto.  Soiulprodigtoii  fiir  tlio  Evangelischen.  Oeschrieben 
(ler  Al|K*n.  ^iirich  :  Orell  u.  Kiingli.  1856. 

'  Kvangelincher  Kalender;  .fahrlmch  fiir  1857  ;  mit  Beitriigen  von  viclen 
^lehrten.  Henuisgegehen  von  F.  I’iper,  Dr.  u.  Prof,  der  TheoL  S**’  Jahrgang. 
Purlin  :  Wiegjindt  u.  Griebeii. 
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preface  by  nimaiiu,  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Schmid’s  oxccllout 
“  Manual  of  Church  Ilistorv.”"  AVithin  somewhere  about  460  pa^cs, 
the  Erlangen  Professor  compresses  all  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical 
history  from  apostolic  to  our  own  times,  and  enriches  the  volume  with 
about  fifty  pages  on  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  n*markably  cheap,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  become  a  LeiU 
fallen  (guiding  thread,  manual)  for  students  and  professors.  We 
confess,  however,  that  althoujjh  alive  to  the  importance  of  concise¬ 
ness  in  a  hand-book,  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  a  little 
more  detailed  and  circumstantial.  An  addition  of  probably  about  a 
hundred  pages  would  have  made  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for 
students  of  theology.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much  more  suitable  for  that 
purpose  than  either  Mosheim  or  Alilner.  AVe  would,  therefore, 
recommend  it  for  translation.  Descending  the  stream  of  time,  we 
have  a  number  of  works  connected  with  the  Reformation.  A  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  the  lampoons  published  at  the  time  of  that  great 
event,  and  which  have  recentlv  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.Schade.^ 
They  aflbrd  an  excellent  insight  into  the  state  of  i>opular  feeling,  and 
exhibit  the  condition  of  church  and  state.  In  fact,  they  are  just  so 
many  rough  sketches  from  life, — true  to  nature,  although  sometimes 
sharply,  if  not  coarsely  drawn.  They  must,  of  course,  not  be  judged 
according  to  our  modern  ideas,  but  be  viewed  as  honest  old  Germau 
outbursts  of  just  indignation  against  intolerable  abuses  in  church 
and  state.  Stimetimes,  however — as  too  many  productions  of  that 
period — they  border  on  the  blasphemous.  They  are  often  couched  iu 
the  form  of  travesties  of  portions  of  Scripture,  of  prayers,  &c.;  more 
frequently  still  in  that  of  conversations  between  burghers,  or  burghers 
aiKl  priests,  pope  and  cardinals  ;  sometimes  in  that  of  letters  to  and 
from  a  place  wdiich  shall  be  nameless.  As  might  be  expcctod, 
the  Emperor  Charles  and  all  Luther’s  opponents  fare  ill  in  these 
nasquilles,  while  the  great  reformer  and  very  often  Carlstadt  are 
brought  forward  as  the  popular  heroes.  AVe  know  what  powertul 
influences  such  lampoons  have  at  all  times — but  especially  at  that 
period — exercised  on  the  masses  ;  and  after  perusing  these  clever, 
witty,  and  truthful  utterances  of  popular  grievances,  wo  cannot 
wonder  at  such  a  result.  A  study  of  this  branch  of  literature  may 
be  considered  neeessary'  for  the  historian  of  these  times.  Another 
most  important  work  for  the  study  of  that  period  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  now  t went} -seven  y  ears  since  tlie  late  Dr.  De  ette 
bog  au  his  reprint  of  the  letters,  &e.,  of  Luther.  The  sixth  and  last 
volume  of  this  great  undertaking  has  lately  appeared,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Mr.  ISeidemann.**  However  earnest  and  diligent  the 


**  liohrlnii'h  -der  Kircbivi  Otvicbichttf  vou  l)r.  H.  Scbiui<i,  Pri»f.  zu  Erlangen 
2"  Niinllingon.  IStOG. 

**  Satireii  und  pMuuille  aua  d.  Hefonuatiouzeit.  Heniusgogebcu  von  0«car 
Sebade.  Haimovor :  C.  Riimpler.  1S50. 

'*  Dr.  Martin  Lutber’s  Briefo,  Seudsebreiben  u.  Beilenkeu,  vdlUtandig  v»’n  pr- 
W.  M.  L.  de  WotUi.  Prof.  d.  Tbeol.  xu  Bfiwel.  (i'-  Theil ;  dio  iu  d.  8. 
fenienden  Briefe  u.  lie<leukcu  Lutber's,  uebnt  2  Regiateru  vou  Lie.  Tbeou,  J* 
Seuleinaim.  Berlin :  Reimer.  1856. 
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editors  have  been,  the  work  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bo  quite  complete. 
Both  in  point  of  arrangement  and  of  historical  distinctness,  it  might  be 
considerably  improved,  if,  as  we  scarcely  dare  to  hope,  a  second  edition 
were  to  be  called  for ;  however,  even  in  its  prt'sent  shape,  it  contains 
most  important  materials  for  a  history  of  the  great  reformer,  which 
shall  be  more  copious  and  thorough  than  any  hitherto  written.  There 
is  also  much  that  is  curious,  as  well  as  interesting  and  important,  in 
this  collection,  while  its  price  is  so  very  moderate  as  to  j)lace  these 
importmit  documents  within  rt*ach  of  students  generally.  Mr.  Seide- 
uiaim deserves  praisefor  his  endeavour  to  remedy,  in  this  supplementary 
volume,  the  defects  of  the  former  live.  Two  other  works  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  lieformation  require  only  a  passing  notice.  Dr. 
Schenkel’s  “  litdbrmers  and  the  lleformation  ’’^Ms  a  work  giving, 
besides  a  brief  introduction  on  the  need  of  the  lleformation,  excellent 
biographies  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon.  The  whole 
is  followed  by  practical  suggestions  on  the  present  state  and  mission 
of  the  Protestant  church.  The  book  is  written  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  combines  the  two  reipiisites  of  thoroughnesss  and 
popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  Merlecker’s  “  History  and  Policy 
of  the  Popes  is  a  bare,  dry  outline  of  most  prominent  facts 
compressed  into  a  small  volume,  —  rather  a  chronology  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  However,  it  has  the  merit  of  indicating  the  sources  whence 
further  details  may  in  each  case  be  gathered.  Professor  Hagenbach’s 
excellent  lectures  on  the  “Character  and  History  of  the  Kidbrmation,**** 
have  appeared  in  a  new*  edition.  The  sterling  merit  of  these  volumes 
is  well  known  to  students.  The  great  biographical  “  Church  History*’ 
of  Behringer  has  advanced  another  stage  with  a  nionogra|)li  on 
A\  icklilfe,”  which  forms  JSeetion  1,  in  the  fourth  division  of  Vol.  II., 
—the  latter  intended  to  embrace,  in  four  divisions,  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Most  cheerfully  do  w  e  acknow  ledge  the  merits  of  this 
publication.  Its  defects  are,  that  the  style  is  occasionally  a  little  too 
dirt  use,  and  that  continual  references  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes  are 
Wanting.  The  present  volume  is  a  complete  history  of  Wicklifle, 
whom  the  author  regards  as  the  great  precursor  of  the  Iteformers, 
and  as,  historically  speaking,  a  much  more  importaut  personage  than 
even  Huss,  on  w  hose  memory  Neander  has  so  atfectionately  dwelt.  Mr. 
Bdhringer  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  English  mouograjdis  of 
Lewis  and  Vaughan.  While  giving  the  latter  author  full  creuit  for 
his  investigations,  Mr.  Bdhringer  objects  that  he  has  not  surticientlv 
discussed  the  theological  writings  of  Wicklirt’e,  and  that  his  book 


**  Die  Ueformatort'n  u.  die  Uefonnatiou  im  ZuHanimt?nhange  uiit  don  dor  Kvan* 
golischen  Kircho  durch  d.  Keformatioii  goatollteu  Aufgiibcii.goHchichtlich  iMjlouchtet 
Von  Dr.  1).  .Scheiikel.  Weisbaden  :  Kreidel  u.  Niednor. 

**  Gcaoliichte  der  I'olitik  dor  Uiiijate  von  Dr.  It.  F.  Merlecker,  l*ro£.  zu  Kduigsberg. 
Hanibui^  ;  Uuti'man  u.  Campe.  1846. 

Die  Kirehen  tieschichte  de«  18‘-  and  19-  JahrhunderU.  (Fonniii^jf  alw 
yoU.  V.aud  V’l.  of  the  “  VorleHaugen  iiber  W’esen  uud  Gescbichte  d.  Reformation.  ) 
^  on  Dr.  K.  K.  liageidjach. 

*  Die  V’orrefonaatoreD  dot  14— uud  15— Jahrhuudertt.  !**•  Halite:  JohaODos 
▼on  Mykliffe.  Von  Fr. Bdhriugor.  Zurich:  Moyor  und  Zelltr.  1856. 
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is  written  too  much  in  the  popular  and  “  anti-papistic  ”  strain.  The 
volume  under  review  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  British  scholars.  Ainonpj  other  historical 
monographs,  the  moat  interestinpj  is  that  of  Carlstadt,  by  E.  F.  Jii^er, 
of  Tubingen.’**  Students  of  history  w  ill  be  deeply  grateful  for  this 
contribution,  which,  to  our  minds  at  least,  places  Carlstadt  in  a  new 
light,  and  rescues  his  memory  from  much  undeserved  obloi]uy.  No 
doubt,  he  was  nish  and  vain,  and  his  often  ill-judged  attempts  might 
have  involved  the  Protestant  party  in  many  ditUculties.  But,  though 
occasionally  misled  into  extreme  notions,  he  was  neither  the  fanatic 
nor  the  political  plotter  whom  some  have  discovered,  or  rather 
invented.  Indeed,  on  some  points,  such  as  on  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
on  Sabbath  obstTvance,  &c.,  his  views  seem  to  have  been  more  clear  and 
correct  than  those  of  Luther  himself.  It  is  well  known,  that  although 
the  latter  wholly  disavowed  CarlstadCs  innovations  at  Wittenberg, 
the  form  of  [)ublic  worship  in  the  Lutheran  church  ultimately 
remained  as  Carlstadt  had  introduced  it.  This  history  has  now 
for  tlie  first  time  been  adequately  written  by  Mr.  Jiiger,  chiefly  from 
original  sources.  His  character,  his  merits  and  demerits,  can  only 
pn  pjrly  understood  w’hen  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  tenden¬ 
cies  and  diflicultics  of  his  time  and  circumstances.  Besides  tlie  mono¬ 
graph  on  Carlstadt,  we  have  tw^o  other  small  but  interesting  volumes 
of  the  same  kind,  the  one  on  Francis  of  Assissi,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscans,”  and  the  other  on  Sailer,  the  good  Bishop  of  Kegensburg.” 
The  former  is  by  Professor  llase,  of  Jena,  and  ably  written.  Tho 
spiritual  history  of  Francis  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Loyola. 
We  find  in  our  saint  the  same  earnestness  and  ardour,  and  the  same 
religious  ambition,  as  in  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Ukethe 
latter,  the  Franciscans  were  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience,  even  “as 
a  dead  body.”  The  influence  of  the  preaching  of  Francis  was  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  beneficial.  Luther  speaks  of  him  as  a  good  man, — an  opinion 
in  which, despite  his  fanaticism  and  aberrations,all  unprejudiced  readers 
of  this  monograph  must  concur.  FVancis  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
missions  of  mendicant  friars  to  the  heathen,  by  making  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  Sultan  by  a  personal  interview'.  A  very  different 
picture  from  that  of  the  fiery,  fanatical  Francis,  is  that  of  the  good 
Bishop  of  Rt'gensburg.  Sailer  was  one  of  the  evangelical  party 
which  appeared  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church  of  Germany  at  tho 
close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  with 
whose  most  distinguished  representative,  Martin  Boos,  most  of  our 
rt'aders.  art*  no  doubt  acquainted.  Born  of  very  poor  but  pious  parents, 
voung  Sailer  had  to  make  his  way  through  many'  difficulties  before 
lie  became  a  novice  in  the  Jesuit  College,  in  1770.  When,  in  177Jt 


Autiroan  RtHleiiMtein  von  Cjirlstjuit.  Ein  Reitmg  zur  (Jeschichte  Uefor* 
inatu>n8rcit.  Aus  Originalquellen  g^geben  von.  K.  F.  .higer,  Kejwtenteu  am  Evang. 
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that  order  dispersed,  the  young  student  went  to  Ingolstadt,  where 
he  soon  became  a  professor,  and  even  at  that  early  period,  exercised  a 
very  great  and  beneficial  infliienco  over  the  students.  These  labours 
were  interrupted,  for  three  years  ;  after  which,  we  find  him  as  professor 
at  Dillingen.  The  general  esteem  in  which  ho  was  held  sutliciently 
appears  from  the  respect  with  which  such  Protestants  as  Perthes  and 
Lavater  speak  of  him.  This  was  a  })eriod  in  the  Itoman  church 
when  she  seemed  about  to  acquire  an  influence  for  good  which  she 
had  lost  for  centuries.  But  the  ultramontane  party  could  not  tolerate 
anything  resembling  Evangelical  Christianity.  Accordingly,  Sailer 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  his  oflice.  It  was  after  that,  and 
through  intercourse  with  Boos  and  some  of  his  converts,  that  the 
j)ride  and  Phariseeism  of  his  natural  heart  gave  place  to  the  humility  of 
faith  and  (lospel  joy.  Although  Sailer  escaped  the  persecutions 
which  befelinany  of  liis  friends,  by  offering,  like  Fenelon,  to  rubmit 
his  Waching  implicitly  to  the  see  of  Koine,  the  Papal  authorities 
intenlicted  him  from  the  occupancy  of  the  see  of  Augsburg.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  he  became  Bishop  of  Kt'gensburg,  where  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Among  books  connected  more  or  leas  directly 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  we  should  perhaps  also  include  Professor 
Movers’s  great  work  on  “  Pluenieian  Antiquities,”  of  which  the  first 
section  of  a  new  volume  has  just  appeared.  It  treats  of  the  commerce 
and  shipping  of  the  IMiauiicians,  in  all  its  branches  and  aspects, 
— with  Palestine,  Assyria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  The  work  is  a  perfect 
store-house  of  learning,  and  gives  information  as  new  as  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  important.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  Biblical  subjects.  To  our  mind,  it  affords  striking 
confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 

In  exegetica^  the  past  year  has  not  afforded  so  many  contributions 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  fact,  (ierman  theologians  seem  at 
present  to  devote  their  attention  to  ecclesiastical  history  rather 
than  to  exegetics.  The  (piestion  of  the  canon  may,  in  many  respects, 
he  held  as  closed  on  the  Continent.  Unfortunately,  the  impulso 
of  a  former  movement  is  only  making  itself  properly  felt  among  us 
when  it  has  almost  passed  away  in  (rermany.  There,  contro¬ 
versy  ia  at  present  more  connected  with  ecclesiastical  questions ; 
hence,  perhaps,  the  number  of  works  on  church  history.  In  all 
probability,  these  controversies  may  shortly  be  followed  up  by  others 
on  dogmatics.  However,  we  have  this  year  also  some  exegetical 
works  claiming  attention.  Neumann’s  “  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,” 
of  which  a  first  volume  has  appeared,”  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
excellences  and  the  defects  of  such  productions  in  (lermany.  Its 
exegesis  and  criticism  are  thorough  and  exhaustive,  while  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  orthodox  in  tone  and  spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 

**  Dan  Phonizische  Alterthum.  In  <lr©i  Theilen.  Von  Dr.  F.  C.  Movem, 
Prof,  zu  Breslau.  3'"  Theil,  !"•  Abtb.  Handel  uinl  Sebiffahrt.  IbTlin  : 
Dummler.  1856. 

”  Jereiniaa  von  Anathotb.  Die  Weisflaji^ungen  und  Klagolicsler  dea  Propb^n, 
d.  Diaeoretiscben  Texte,  ausgele^rt  Ton  Wilb.  Neumann.  P*"  Bau<f.  Weil* 
“g^ngeu,  Kap.  I.—XVII.  Leipzig:  Diirffliog  uud  Fraucko. 
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author  np|>ear8  to  sympathize  too  much  with  the  High  Lutberaa 
party,  anil,  as  is  too  common  in  Germany,  writes  tt>o  munitesty  from 
his  peculiar  Stand-punkt  (stand-point).  This  colouring,  according 
to  a  inan’s  Stand-punkt^  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  blemishes  in  manr 
German  works ;  so  that,  in  pt'rusing  a  book,  we  almost  require  first 
to  ascertain  the  Stand-punkt  of  the  writer,  and  then  to  make  certain 
allowances  for  it.  Another  defect  in  such  writings  is  their  verbosity,  and 
the  needless  amassing  of  authorities.  Of  what  use  or  inten'st  io  the 
n‘ader  can  it  possibly  be  to  refute  an  author  who  is  not  allowed  to 
8|)eak  for  himself  fully  and  fairly,  or  to  encumber  pages  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  mere  names  r  But,  with  all  these  defects,  the  present  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  commentary,  in  the  preparation  of  wliich  the  author  has  read 
much  and  to  the  purpose,  including — also  liritish  Literature,  as  his 
references  to  Layard  and  Dr.  Chalmers  prove.  The  “  Daily  Headings” 
of  the  latter  are  (at  p.  1284)  mentioned  as  the  model  of  a  practical  coin- 
mentarv  on  the  llible.  Dr.  Von  Essen,  a  Koman  Catholic  divine,  has 
furnished  a  short  tractate  on  “Ecclesiastes’**^  encumbered  with  the 
polemics  of  Komanism,  but  not  w  ithout  its  points  of  interest.  The  book 
professes  to  grapple  w  ith  some  ditliculties  connected  with  Ecclesiastes. 
\Ve  wish  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  this  task,  and  let  contro¬ 
versy  alone.  However,  the  weaker  a  cause,  the  more  eager  are  people 
generally  to  raise  a  controversy  about  it.  The  author,  of  course, 
submits  all  he  says  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  In  Dr.  Essen’s 
opinion,  all  unbelief  and  doubt  may  be  traced  to  the  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rejecting  tradition,  and  of  clinging  to  the  Bible  only, — a  xieM 
for  which  he  only  favours  us  w  ith  assertion,  not  with  proof.  Aside 
from  absurdities,  such  as  that  Ecclesiastes  speaks  of  purgatory,  &c., 
there  are  some  valuable  remarks  in  this  tractate.  The  well-known  New 
Testament  Commentary  of  the  late  Dr.  Olshausen  has  advanced 
another  step  towards  completion,  by  a  volume  on  the  First  Epistle  ot 
Peter,  from  the  j)en  of  Mr.  Wiesiuger.*^  It  is  very  satisfiictory  to 
find  that  a  work,  so  justly  prized  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  such  excellent  editorship  as  that 
ol  Dr.  Ebrard  and  Nlr.  Wiesiuger.  Although  the  loss  ol  Dr. 
Olshausen  cannot  be  compensated  to  the  readers  of  his  ConimentarT, 
the  editors  have  done  all  they  could.  They  have  made  excellent  use 
of  the  notes  left  by  Dr.  Olshausen,  and  continued  the  work  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  learning  and  moderation.  The  volume 
befon*  us  quite  sustains  the  character  of  its  predecessors.  Of  Dr. 
DiisterditHrk’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  John,"  we  have 
now  the  closing  parts.  Although  a  little  lengthy,  the  work  w 
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Obttlugeu.  1856. 
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eicellent,  botli  in  its  design,  tone,  and  execution.  The  section  before 
W9  commences  with  the  important  passage,  1  John  v.  (>,  and  fully 
discusses  this  and  other  ditlicult  or  controverted  points  in  the  Epistles 
of  John.  liastly,  we  have  another  volume  of  the  “Exegetical 
Manual,”*  on  the  Apocrypha,  edited  by  Drs.  Fritzsehe  and  (irimm. 
The  series  on  the  Apocrypha  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  ns 
those  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (which  it  is  intmided  to  com¬ 
plete),  with  which  most  exegetical  students  in  this  country  an'  familiar. 
Tliere  is  the  same  philological  lore,  with  the  same  rashness  of  critical 
and  historical  analysis,  and  the  same  odious  arrogance  and  levity  of 
tone.  In  short,  like  the  other  two,  this  series  also  is  a  genuine  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  Rationalistic  school  in 
Gcrnianv.  The  only  n'al  value  attaching  to  these  volumes  is  their 
philological  acumen,  although  even  in  that  respect,  we  would  advise 
readers  to  take  certain  statements  cum  qrano  tutlis.  To  return  to  the 
volume  under  review,  we  are  informca  by  the  author,  Dr.  (irimm, 
that  the  motive  of  the  writer  of  Maccabees  was  the  theocratic  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  (a  term  very  common  with  that  school),  and  a  desire 
to  induce  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  share  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  Those  portions  of  the  epistle  are  declared 
to  be  of  historicid  value  which  supplement  and  eontirm  the  accounts 
in  1  Maccabees,  such  as  ch.  iv. — vi.  10,  which  supplement  the  account 
in  1  Macc.  i.  10 — 04.  Sometimes,  as  in  vi.  2;  xiii.  8 — 8;  xiv.  1, 
and  ch.  iv.,  the  account  in  2  Maccabees  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  in 
1  Macc.  The  book,  in  its  present  shape,  is  said  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  original  work  by  Jason,  w  ith  many  insertions  and  alterations 
bv  the  compiler,  not  in  the  best  taste.  According  to  the  common 
practice  of  that  school,  the  author  of  2  Macciibees  is  declared  to  be  a 
heschrankter  Kopf  (narrow-minded  and  stupid),  who  has  lel’t  out 
largo  portions  of  the  original  work,  and  otherwise  been  sufliciently 
gauche.  The  work  is  supposed  to  have  appt'ared  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem, — a  conveniently  indefinite  statement.  But 
even  this  is  not  so  bad  as  the  su])position  that  3  Maccabees  was 
written  at  the  time  of  Caligula,  as  Ewald  suggests,  who,  by-the-bye, 
is  never  at  a  loss.  The  reader  will  be  amused  to  learn  that  the  story  in 
3  Maccabees  about  the  infuriat^jl  elephants  set  loose  on  the  Jews,  must 
he  fabulous,  because  Daniel,  who  wrote  fifty  years  after  Ptolemy 
Physoon,  does  not  mention  it !  Surely  this  is  reasoning  with  a 
vengeance !  To  iw,  this  account  seems  to  be  a  legend  based  on  the 
event,  recorded  by  Josephus,  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  5).  The  fourth  book  ot 
Maccabees  is  described  as  a  mixture  ot  Judaism  wdth  Stoicism,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  former.  Whenever  opportunity  offers, 
l^r*  Grimm  attempts  to  throw’  contempt  on  the  inspiration  and  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  Among  important  works 
connected  with  tlie  sacred  text,  we  must  not  omit  the  new  edition  ot 


"  Kur2£efa«ate»  KaegHinches  Handbiicb  txx  deu  Apokijphsn  dem  Alt<^  Ti*iitiy 
Bearhcil>et  von  Dr.  O.  F.  Fritzachc  (l*rof.  in  Ztirich),  u.  Dr.  C.  L.  w. 
Omnin  (Prof,  in  Jena).  Viert«  Liefer.  Daa  ‘2- ,  3‘-,  u.  4“  Buch  d.  Maocabaer. 
Lrklart  von  Dr.  C;  L.  W.  Grimm.  Leipeig:  Hinel.  1859. 
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“  UKilas,””  by  ^fr.  ^fassmann.  This  work,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
pives  to  tlie  public  a  coiuplete  copy  of  all  that  ia  extant  of  the  version 
of  Ulfilaa  ill  the  fourth  century,  ahoiild.  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  the  New  Testament  text.  Among  its  other  attractions, 
we  may  mention  a  copious  and  learned  introduction,  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  Goths,  and  a  Gothic  grammar  and  dictionary. 

Among  works  on  doctrinal  theology,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
sainted  Neander’s  “History  of  Dogmas,”*  of  which  a  first  volume 
has  just  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  .lacobi,  of 
Halle,  who  prefaces  it  with  a  loving  introduction.  Of  the  value  of 
any  work  coming  from  such  an  author  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
us  to  sptuik.  The  volume  is  compiled  from  Neauder’s  jottings,  and 
from  the  note-books  of  some  of  his  students ;  the  whole  being 
occasionally  supplemented  by  Dr.  dacobi  himsidf.  Part  of  these 
lectures  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  ourselves.  We  have  always 
thought  that  Neander  excelled  even  more  in  giving  a  broad  picture 
of  a  whole  period  than  in  detailing  single  events.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  to  finish  and  revise  this  volume,  it  would 
have  been  among  the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  his  writings.  Hut 
even  in  its  present  shape,  this  “History  of  Dogmas  ”  will  bt‘  hailed 
both  by  those  who  fondly  cherish  the  memorv  of  the  father  of 
modern  church-history  and  who  recall  his  teaching,  and  by  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history'.  Not  only  is  the  learning  and  the 
spirit  of  the  volume  that  of  Neander,  but  we  have  often  almost  felt 
as  if  we  hoard  him  delivering  those  general  sketches  with  which  the 
wrork  is  enriched.  These  are  peculiarly  Neandrian.  The  present 
volume  extends  over  the  two  first  jH'riods  of  ecclesiastical  history  (to 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  again  to  Gregory  the  Great),  and  furnishes, 
besides  a  general  introduction  and  the  separate  history  of  each  dogma 
during  these  periods,  sketches  such  as  those  to  w  hich  we  have  already 
alluded.  The  editor  has  performed  his  part  well.  We  fondly  hope 
that  some  of  our  enterprising  publishers  will  soon  give  this  book  to 
British  readers.*  Mr.  Messner’s  “  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,”*  is  the 
rt'sult  of  his  studies  and  lectures  while  privatim  doccus  at  (idttingen. 
.\lthough  differing  from  the  author  in  many  and  important  points, 
we  confess  to  a  sincere  admiration  of  his  thorough  interesting 
exposition  of  the  doctrinal  views,  propounded  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  stand-point  of  ^Ir.  Messner  seems  to  be 


Ulfilas.  I  lie  heil.  Schriften  alien  u.  neuen  Bun  cl  es  in  Gothischer  Sprafh« 
mit  gegen  iilH*r  Rtehenclein  (.iriechiRchem  u.  Lateinischeni  Texte,  Aninorkungfnt 
c*rt«*rluiclie,  Spmchlelire  u.  geschichtlicher  Kinleitung.  Von  H.  F. 

Stuttgart  :  Liesching.  1857. 

*  I)r.  A.  Neancler’a  (.'hrUtlicho  Dogmen-Oeschichte.  Hernuagege^n  von  Pr. 
J. L.Jac'obi,  Prof. cl. Theol. 7.U  Hallo.  I****  TheiU  Berlin:  Wiegandtu.drieben.  l^i. 

**  Hie  Lehre  cler  A|)08t4‘l.  Dargeatellt  von  Hermann  Messner,  Licent.  der 
Theol.  l.eipj'ig.  IS.'ib. 

Arrangc'monta  are  making  for  publishing  a  translation  of  Dr.  Neander* 
by  tho  Editor  of  this  Jounial,  of  which  Dr.  .Tacobi,  in  a  letter  lately  received, 
expreaaed  hi*  hearty  approval.  The  second  volume,  Dr.  Jacobi  states,  will 
published  in  about  two  months.— Ed.  E.  B. 
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liberal-orthodoT :  and  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  Neander  and  Schmid, 
to  whom  he  constantly  refers  his  readers.  The  relation  of  apostolic 
teaching  to  that  of  the  Lord,  he  compares  to  that  of  parts  to  the 
whole;  and  considers  that  in  tlieir  mutual  relation,  these  different 
parts  were  one  in  substance  and  principle,  but  variously  developed 
according  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  idiosyncracies  of  the  apostles. 
Accordingly  our  author  recognises  a  peculiar  Lehrtropus  (east  of 
teaching),  although  not  a  peculiar  Lehrtypm  (type  of  teaching)  in 
the  various  apostolic  writers.  On  many  grounds,  this  view’  seems  to 
us  defective.  Without  entering  on  theological  argument,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  notice  to  the  fact,  that  it  does  not  recognise  what  we 
deem  the  prime  element  of  these  differences — the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  churches  to  whom  the  apostolic  letters  were  in  the  first  place  ad- 
drt'sscd.  Nor  does  this  theory  sufficiently  meet  the  difficulty  that  each 
letter  must,  to  a  certain  extt*nt,  have  been  perfect  in  itself,  as  besides 
a  copy  or  copies  of  the  gospels  and  certain  apostolic  traditions,  such 
epistle  must,  in  many  cases,  have  been  the  sole  directory  for  churches. 
Lastly,  if  there  are  different  Lehrtropen  in  the  New’  Testament,  w  hy 
have  we  not  Pauline,  Petrine,  Jacobine,  and  Johnite  sects,  according 
as  churches  take  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  tropes  as  the  standard 
for  their  development?  It  seems  to  us,  that  any  such  alleged 
apostolic  differences  should  be  traced  back  to  their  ultimate  principles, 
when  doubtless  real,  although  not  formal  unity  w’ould  be  discoven‘d 
in  them.  Put  what  interested  us  most  in  this  volume  was  the 
ingenuity  and  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Messner's  analysis  of  the  various 
epistles.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  giving  our  readers 
illustrations  of  these  qualities.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book 
M  a  most  seasonable  and  useful  addition  to  German  theological 
literature. 

We  wish  we  could  have  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  leading 
publications  in  secular  history  and  general  literature  which  have 
appeart'd  in  Germany  during  the  past  year.  Put  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  us,  and,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  j>obt- 
pone  special  notice  of  some  theological  publications  for  our  next 
report.  Probably  the  leading  work  on  philosophy  during  the  year  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kitter."  AVhile  complaining  of  the  pre.sent 
neglect  of  philosophy,  it  very  much  retraces  the  steps  of  modern  specru- 
hitioii,  and  adopts  and  elaborates  view  s  current  before  the  appearance 
of  Kant.  In  general  history,  we  have  the  fourth  and  closing  volume 
of  another  great  work  of  Ranke,  on  French  history  during  iho 
fif^nth  and  sixteenth  centuries.^^  We  would  fain  hope  that  both 
this  and  other  works  of  the  great  German  historian  may  soon  be 
translated  and  published  in  a  complete  and  accessible  form.  01  the 
great  historical  work  of  Schlosser**  (in  eighteen  volumes),  of  a 

**  System  der  Logick  und  d.  Metaphyaick.  Von  Dr.  II.  Hitter.  2  Hiiude. 
Gottingen  :  Dietrich.  1856. 

‘  FrunzosUche  Oeechichte,  vornehmlich  im  16'*“  u.  17‘“  JahrbunderU.  Von 
Leopold  Ranke.  4  Biinde.  Stuttgart  u.  Augsburg  :  Cotta.  1856. 

**  F.  C.  Schlosser’s  Weltgeschichte  fiir  das  Deutsche  Volk,  unter  Mitwirkung. 
dN  Verfassem  bearbeitet  von  G.  L.  Kriegk.  18  liiiude.  Frankfurt*o.-M.  1856. 
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mouop^TAph  on  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., “  and  of  the  (Roman 
Catholic)  continuation  ot  Beraut-Berasters  Ecclesiastical  History,** 
wo  hope  to  speak  at  plater  length  in  our  next  Report.  In  literary 
history,  we  have  a  second  and  closing  volume  of  Choleyins’s  History  of 
German  Poetry,^  yiewed  in  the  light  of  the  antique  elements,  aiid  a 
yer\'  good  history  of  French  National  Literature,  by  EiUvnrd  Arnd.* 
To  these  books,  also,  we  may  again  recur.  But  especially  do  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  and  our  readers  two  most  interesting  autobiographies— 
rt*minding  us  of  the  “Life  of  Perthes,”  which  we  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  the  Eclectic  some  time  ago — of  the  venerable  Schubert*^ 
and  of  Dr.  Eilers,"  as  well  as  an  extended  notice  of  the  great 
Protestant  Encyclopa'dia  of  Herzog,*®  and  its  condensed  American 
translation,  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Bomberger.**’  Not 
to  be  ungrateful,  in  case  fair  eyes  should  have  glanced  over  these 
pages,  which  we  fear  must  have  sometimes  appeared  to  them  unin¬ 
teresting,  we  must  notice  Dr.  Klemm’s  work  on  tlie  position  ai;d 
influence  of  women  in  diflerent  countries  and  at  dilferent  periods,** 
a  book  full  of  rich  and  varied  intert^st.  Of  this  work,  two  volumt's 
have  appeared.  When  complete,  it  will  be  quite  a  treasury  of 
information  on  the  subject — the  more  welcome  that  it  is  presented  in 
so  attractive  a  stvle. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  within  the  limits  assigned  to  us, 
we  could  briefly  refer  only  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  publica¬ 
tions, — chiefly  those  whicli  possess  a  religious  intert'st.  We  indulge, 
however,  the  hope,  that  by-and-bye,  when  we  shall  have  brought  up 
our  arrt*ars,  and,  consequently,  shall  only  have  to  make  our  Quart nij/ 
Ki'port  of  new  publications,  wo  may  be  able  to  present  more  than  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  new  literature  of  Germany.  Aleantimc,  we 
trust  that  even  this  brief  survey  of  the  principal  publications  of  la«t 

vear  mav  not  be  without  its  inti‘rest  and  utility.  Much  has,  indet*d, 

•  •  * 

of  late  years  been  done  to  give  the  British  public  a  more  correct 

**  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV.  Vou  H.  Flotto.  2  Bando.  Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg: 
Besaer.  IS.'itb 

Die  (Jeschiihte  d,  Kirche  Christi  im  10''"  Jahrhundei*t0.  Fort#etzung  d. 
Kirchen-deschichto  dea  Beraut-IU'raatel.  Vou  rn*f.  Dr.  B.  OaiiiH.  3  Bande, 
Inuspnu'k  :  Wagner. 

**  (JeMohichte  der  Deutschen  Poesie  nach  ihren  nntiken  Flemeuten.  Von  C.  L- 
Cbolevius  2  Biiiide  Leij'zig :  Bn*ckUaus.  185(5. 

^  (It'schicht-e  d.  Franzr»si«chen  Nationallitcratur  von  der  RenaisRanoo,  bU  zuder 

Revolution.  Von  Eduard  .VnuL  Berlin  :  Dunker  u.  Hunildot.  1S5^5. 

^  l>er  Krwerb  aus  eiuem  vergangenen  u.  die  Er>»artungt‘n  von  einetn 
rnkiinftigen  I.eWn.  Fine  Selbstbiographie  von  Dr.  G.  H.  v.  Schubert.  5 
Bande.  Erlangen.  1856. 

*•  Meine  Wandening  durch’s  Lebcn  :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  innem  (iaechichte  d. 
V*"  Halfte  d.  HD'-  Jahrhuuderte.  Vou  Dr.  G.  Eilera.  P*"  Theil.  I>eir*i«* 
Brockhaua.  1856. 

**  Real-EneyclopaMlie  fiir  Protestantigche^heologie  u.  Kirche.  Von  Dr.  Hemg. 
(Hitherto  6  volumes  of  it  liave  ap(>eared.)  Stuttgart  u.  Hamburg  :  Besaer. 

INiblishtni  alao  in  E«iiuburgh,  by  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Three  parts  of  it  have 
ap]>eared. 

Die  Frauen;  C\ilturgeachichtliche  Schildeningen  dea  Ziistandeg  u.  Ein6n»^ 
d.  braiien  in  d.  verscJiie^lenen  Zouea  u.  ZeitalU'm.  Vou  Dr.  G.  Klemm. 
l)readun:  Arnold.  1856. 
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idea  of  intellectual  and  religious  life  in  Germany.  To  two  enter¬ 
prising  publishers  especially,  are  British  students  deeply  indebted ; 
the  one  (Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh),  in  his  ‘‘  Foreign  Theological 
Libran  ”  and  otherwise,  supplying  us  with  translations  of  some  of 
the  bt'st  theological  and  philosophical  works  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Continent ;  the  other  (Mr.  Bohn,  of  London)  giving,  in  an 
English  garb,  some  of  the  best  historical  and  heUes-Jeftres  works  of 
Germany.  Still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  On  the  one  hand,  self- 
sufficient  ignorance  has  laid  its  ban  upon  everything  German,  and  is 
ready  to  brand  as  heresy  what  it  has  neither  the  heart  nor  the  head 
to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  superficial  and  second-hand 
learning  is  waiting  to  adopt  any  crudity  which  may  be  vented  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Channel,  with  sufficient  arrogance  of  tone  and 
pretence  of  lore.  Such  persons  palm  on  the  public,  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  the  long-discarded  opinions  of  a  school,  which  happily 
has,  at  present,  but  few'  representatives  in  Germany.  Here,  also,  the 
middle  way — that  of  “proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good” — seems  that  of  safety.  Among  ourselves,  perhaps, 
too  exclusive  attention  is  given  to  the  merely  outw'ard  and  practical, 
—in  Germany,  to  the  studious  and  contemplative.  To  combine 
these  two  elements, — to  transport  the  learning  and  profundity  of 
Germany,  the  afiectionate  warmheartedness  and  earnestness  of  its 
faith  to  Britain, — to  join  with  it  our  own  honesty  and  practical 
tendency,  our  indomitable  energy  and  our  zeal,  seems  to  us  the 
p*eat  desideratum.  Such  an  object,  all  good,  intelligent,  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  persons  will  seek  to  obtain  ;  they  will  encourage  all  that 
tends  towards  it,  while  they  will  equally  discountenance  both  an 
unthinking  Germanophobia  and  Germanomania. 

Within  this  century,  Germany  has,  indeed,  made  rapid  strides  in 
the  right  direction.  Successively  have  the  battles  against  Kationalism, 
Materialism,  and  Pantheism  been  fought,  and  by  the  lielj)  of  the 
Head  of  the  church,  been  gained.  A  vigorous  and  healthy  religious 
life  has  sprung  up,  both  among  clergy  and  laity.  The  literature  of 
Rationalism  was  shallow’,  a  dreary  waste  ;  that  of  Materialism,  in 
reality,  a  negation  of  anything  intellectual  and  moral ;  that  of  Pan¬ 
theism,  dreamy,  indistinct,  and  based  on  a  one-sided  analysis.  As 
long  as  these  nightmares  brooded  over  Germany,  its  social  life  rapidly 
sunk,  and  the  former  characteristics  and  virtues  of  individual  and 
national  character  threatened  to  disapjiear.  All  this  is  happily 
changed.  AVith  a  sound  and  healthy  literature,  and  a  genuine 
Christian  life,  Germany  is  returning  to  her  former  commanding 
position  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  But  the  struggle  is 
not  yet  wholly  past.  Many  barriers  of  prejudice  and  formalism  have 
yet  to  be  broken  down.  Believing  in  the  victory  of  truth,  we  view 
the  present  contest  with  formalism  and  ultra-liberalism  as  tending 
towards  that  happy  result.  God  speed  the  right ! 

lYhe  Reviewer  taken  thin  opportunity  of  acknowledging  hia  obligationa  to 
'Villianis  and  Norgnte,  Foreign  Booksellera  (Ivondon  and  Edinburgh;, 
*ho,  with  the  greatest  rea<liness,  have  made  arrangements  which  have  much 
•cilitated  hie  researches.] 
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Aguilar  (Grace).  Uniform  Edition  of  Woman'*  Friendship,  4lh  edit*,  349  pp. ;  Home  Influence, 
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